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Introduction 


This book offers an attempt at a ‘history from below’ for one Ancient Egyptian province. 
For this type of history writing, the province named Wadjet (‘Cobra’), just south of Asyut 
in Upper Egypt, is certainly one of the best sources in Egypt. The region was never of 
central importance in Egyptian history! However, between 1922 and 1925 about 5000 
burials were excavated in the province, and a high proportion of these most likely 
belong to the farmers of the region. It is therefore one of the best documented areas 
in the archaeology of Egypt. These graves provide an excellent starting point on the 
ground, with their rich information on the material culture of the people and on their 
burial customs. A high percentage of the graves found are simple surface burials, most 
likely belonging to the wider population, underlining the impression that these burials 
belongto rather poor people and not to the local ruling classes. The Wadjet province has 
not yielded much inscribed material from the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the first two 
'classical' periods of Egyptian history, but the few inscriptions include enough evidence 
to show that most of the institutions known from other sources at other places were 
also part of the administration and social structure in this province. I will therefore 
often refer to written sources found outside the province to explain the situation in 
the Wadjet province, as we can expect that certain patterns were true for many parts 
of the country. The same approach will be applied to the rest of the archaeological 
evidence. The province is rich in archaeological sites but not everything is attested here. 
For example, not one single house of the Old or Middle Kingdom has been excavated 
in the province. To provide a picture of how houses might have looked, other places 
need to be consulted. This survey of the Wadjet province will cover the periods from 
the Badarian (after 4500 BC) up to the end of the Second Intermediate Period (1500 BC). 

In writing a ‘history from below’ I will try to take the view of the working pop- 
ulation and not that of the ruling class. Evidently this is not easy as most written 
monuments belong to the ruling class and the common people have left no written 
‘voice’. They thus have to ‘speak’ through their artefacts and sometimes even through 
an absence of artefacts, when that might indicate greater poverty. Another problem is 
how to refer to these people. Often I will call them the ‘wider population’ (as opposed 
to the ruling class) or the ‘working population’, though this is a very broad term; local 
governers also ‘worked’. I will avoid the term ‘lower class’ as ‘low’ has judgmental 
(negative) overtones, placing these people beneath the ‘upper classes’. The latter 
will therefore be most often labelled ‘ruling classes’. We currrently lack sources for 
a proper understanding of the class relations of these people; most importantly, it is 
rarely known who owned the means of production or who owned land. 
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Ancient pharaonic Egypt is a popular subject not only in research but also for the 
layman. In very general terms there are two diametrically opposed trends in modern 
views on ancient Egypt. One sees the ancient civilisation regarded as a positive exam- 
ple, in extreme cases as some sort of ‘lost paradise’. The beauty of Egyptian art and the 
sometimes mysterious histories of kings and queens have inspired the imaginations 
of many people. The opposing view treats Egypt as a 'bad' state, the main example of 
an evil slave-holding society, perhaps most clearly expressed in the Hollywood movie 
The Ten Commandments (1956) where the opening scene shows slaves dragging huge 
stones. The film might be seen as an example of Cold War anti-Communist propaganda. 
On one side are the Egyptians, shown as slave holders, on the other the Jews, who 
are depicted as slaves building temples and palaces for the Egyptians. The Ancient 
Egyptians are the oppressive Soviets, while the enslaved Jews are the freedom-loving 
US-Americans.? In 1950s academic research, the same image of ancient Egypt appears 
in the work of Karl Wittfogel, who describes Ancient Egypt as one main example of 
'oriental despotism'.* This theory fits into the climate of Cold War writing, where 
Western writers saw the Soviet Union as a typical example of oriental despotism.’ 
The motif itself is much older. The ancient Greeks saw themselves as the only free 
people, while others (Persians) lived in slavery under a tyrant.‘ Ironically, the Greek 
economy was mainly based on slave labour. 

Evidently, writing a history from below carries a great danger of confirming some 
negative clichés about ancient Egypt. A conventional history based on kings and 
queens is more likely to avoid darker aspects, especially in the relations between the 
ruling classes and the working population. A history of the working population will 
often also be a history of exploitation and oppression. This is as true for the history 
of any modern state as it is for the history of an ancient state. Therefore, it should be 
clearly stated that exploitation and oppression of the wider population are features 
of most ancient, medieval, and modern societies. Stratified societies with a wealthy 
ruling class and a poor working class living at the edge of sustenance are typical of 
almost all pre-industrial societies and are still common in many countries today.’ It 
should also be remembered that the wealth of most First World nations is built on 
the exploitation of poorer nations.? Ancient Egypt is no exception and certainly not 
worse than many others. 


Histories from below in Egyptology 


The task of writing a history from below for Ancient Egypt is also complicated by the 
dearth of previous studies of this kind. ‘Conventional’ histories of Ancient Egypt with 
the king at the centre of attention have a long tradition. With few exceptions they 
represent the same general data in different prose. The family relations of kings, their 
deeds, and their building programmes cover a high percentage of recent discussions of 
Ancient Egyptian history. This is certainly heavily influenced by the Egyptian sources, 
whose centre was undeniably the king. The Egyptian year dating is based on the king. 
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With the accession of each king, a new counting of years started. It therefore seems 
almost impossible to avoid naming kings in writing a history, the kings' reigns being 
the backbone of Egyptian chronology. All Egyptian annals so far known are arranged 
around the Egyptian king and his relation to the gods. Even the newly found fragment 
of temple annals from Heliopolis has the king very much at the centre of attention.'? 
Annals of kingship were not the only ancient genre of recording. In one tomb at Meir 
the wall-decoration includes a list of local governors covering several centuries." The 
list seems to attest other, non-royal, records for officials and not only for the king. 
More such lists of officials are preserved from the Third Intermediate Period. However, 
these records of governors and officials are in no sense 'histories from below' from 
ancient Egypt. They still present a view from the ruling class. 

In 1974, Robert Merrillees described in detail a New Kingdom tomb found at 
Sedment. He called the people buried there ‘middle class’. At the beginning of the 
chapter on this tomb he also noticed the obsession of Egyptologists with all that is 
‘royal’ and with treasures, asking whether the finds of the ‘less exalted in affluence 
and rank’ are not ‘rewarding in their own right’. Comments like these are rare in 
Egyptology but do appear. There are indeed some studies that can be classified as 
‘history from below’, though they are most often not labelled as such. Foremost among 
these are studies on groups of people that do not belong to the ruling classes. One of 
the earlier examples includes the monograph on slavery by Abd el-Mohsen Bakir that 
appeared in 1952.? The Russian Egyptologist Oleg Berlev devoted two books to the 
working population of Middle Kingdom Egypt and supplied an explanation for several 
terms often translated as ‘serfs’, ‘servants’ or even ‘slaves’. Two of these terms (bak 
and hem) were recently subject to a detailed study by Tobias Hofmann, covering the 
Old to the end of the New Kingdom. Hofmann came to different conclusions than those 
of Berlev (see below).5 Among other important studies in recent decades, Juan Carlos 
Moreno García has written several articles and a monograph on rural society, mainly 
of Old Kingdom Egypt, using mostly written sources, but also including sociological 
models and comparative comments in relation to other societies.'° Christopher Eyre 
has also produced articles aimed at a more detailed understanding of the Egyptian 
economy and the Egyptian countryside, focussing on Egyptian villages." A special 
focus of research in recent years has been the role of foreign populations in Ancient 
Egypt. The foreigners certainly included a high number of people not belonging to 
the ruling class. The popularity of these studies is doubtless influenced by changes in 
the modern world, where immigration has become a big challenge for many societies 
in recent decades. Thomas Schneider provided a more philological view on foreign- 
ers in the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period. He lists all the written 
evidence known to him and then analyses the titles of foreigners and evaluates 
their position in society.? In her book on the rise of the Hyksos, Anna-Latifa Mourad 
combines archaeology and textual evidence. A high percentage of people she covers 
are again people not belonging to the ruling class.” Phyllis Saretta in a more general 
study also covered the Asiatics in the Middle Kingdom. She looks at the archaeology, 
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but also at written sources, again including many people certainly coming from the 
wider population.” The research on Asiatic people in Egypt is often mainly based 
on texts, although the excavations at Tell el-Dab'a (Eastern Delta) have supplied a 
wealth of finds of their material culture. The studies on Nubians often include much 
more archaeological material. The studies of Schneider, mentioned above, evidently 
also included Nubian people. Georg Meurer summarised the sources for Nubians in 
Middle Kingdom Egypt, using texts but also archaeological evidence.? Indeed, many 
of the Nubians most likely belonged to the working population; few are attested in 
higher positions.” 

Finally, most studies on prehistory are focused on the wider population because 
these societies were less stratified. There is no doubt that most of the simple bur- 
ials of the Badarian and Naqada periods belong to the farming or even nomadic 
population of Egypt.” For periods with writing and increased social stratification, 
the focus of researchers moves to the ruling class. Nevertheless, here there are 
exceptions. Stephan Seidlmayer analysed in one monograph the pottery sequence 
and funerary culture all over Egypt from the end of the Old Kingdom to the middle 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. His focus is on local cemeteries, and his observations add 
many valuable insights into the lives and burials of the poorer people in this period.” 
Perhaps comparable in a wider way is a book published in 2012 on the people in 
the Eastern deserts.” The people living there were mainly nomads, not belonging to 
the ruling class. Although these nomads perhaps also had ‘leaders’ (a ruling class), 
these are not always clearly visible in the sources. Most essays in the volume cover 
archaeological fieldwork. 

All the studies mentioned above focus on certain groups of people, on certain 
regions or on certain time periods. Histories that try to provide a wider picture are 
rare. Barry Kemp offered a broader view on Ancient Egypt from the Early Dynastic 
to the Late Period and discussed many issues relating to the working population and 
how the country was organised. He sees a progress in the development from the Old 
Kingdom to the New Kingdom. The Old Kingdom was the 'provider state' which cared 
about the people, while the Middle Kingdom was a highly restrictive society where 
everything from the bottom to the top was organised by the state, leaving little per- 
sonal freedom for individuals. The New Kingdom is the ‘mature state’ with the first 
signs of a market economy." An example of Soviet history writing available in English 
is a volume edited by Igor M. Diakonoff called Early Antiquity. The essays there have 
a more Marxist approach, focusing not so much on the king but on developments in 
society in general.? So far as I can see, this last volume did not have much impact in 
Egyptology and is rarely cited. 

A last example of a history from below should be mentioned. It is Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Technology, edited by Paul T. Nicholson and Ian Shaw and published in 
2000. Most, even Egyptologists, might find it strange to call this collection of essays a 
‘history’. However, the articles there describe the technologies and their developments 
over time and therefore the daily tasks of Egyptian farmers and most craftsmen. 
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The articles therefore cover the major part of the lives of these people and provide 
a perfect introduction to the 'base' of Egyptian society. 


Egyptology and Egyptologists 


Egyptologists are part of the society in which they live, and are therefore heavily 
influenced in their ideology by their time and place.? The English philosopher Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) stated: 'You must admit that the genesis of a great man depends 
on the long series of complex influences which has produced the race in which he 
appears, and the social state into which that race has slowly grown. . . . Before he can 
remake his society, his society must make him.” 

Therefore, the danger of reproducing one's own world view is extremely high in 
any history writing, and perhaps even more dangerous when writing on society. Three 
examples from Egyptology might clarify this point. The Russian Egyptologist Oleg 
Berlev lived and worked in Soviet Russia and devoted two books to Middle Kingdom 
society, especially its working population. He discusses the terms ‘bak’ and ‘hem- 
niswt’, often translated as ‘slave’, ‘servant’, ‘king’s servant’ or ‘king’s slave’. Putting 
all the evidence together, Berlev comes to the conclusion that these Egyptian words 
each reflect a different status within the working population. For him, large parts of 
the Egyptian working population were serfs under state and under private control. 
The ‘bak’! people he regarded as serfs in a private household, the ‘hem-niswt’ as 
serfs belonging to the state or king, although they could also work on the estates 
of officials.” It is hard to avoid the impression that these interpretations reflect the 
experience of Russia under the Tsars.* Especially under the Tsars a significant per- 
centage of the Russian population lived as serfs. Tobias Hofmann devoted his research” 
to the same people but came to a quite different conclusion. Hofmann comes from 
Switzerland (or at least wrote his PhD there) and has a much more positive view on 
the people he discussed. He sees the ‘bak’ people as servants (not as privately ‘owned’ 
serfs, as Berlev does). The ‘hem’ people are just those working for higher officials, 
often as seasonal harvest labourer (Erntehelfer).3° The comparison with Berlev almost 
forces the modern reader to believe that the more favourable living conditions in a 
country that had the image of being free and wealthy influenced Hofmann’s conclu- 
sions, especially his quite positive view of the ‘bak’ people. A third example is Barry 
Kemp who takes a more archaeological approach to the problem of the organisation 
of Egyptian society. Kemp sees the Middle Kingdom as a ‘prescriptive society’. One 
argument for this is the strict town planning of the period, with towns in ‘grid-iron 
or orthogonal layout’ seen as an indication of a restricted society while Kemp prefers 
the ‘organic’ models of town planning.” However, a planned, orthogonal city is not 
an indication of a ‘prescriptive society’. The Kemp interpretation basically follows a 
long-standing attitude in parts of the English-speaking world where ‘cities’ in general 
are seen as rather negative, and where the smaller garden city is seen as ideal.” Yet 
ancient Greek towns and cities are also planned on an orthogonal pattern and Ancient 
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Greece was not a ‘prescriptive society’, at least not in ancient and modern reception.” 
In Greece this type of layout was attributed to Hippodamus of Miletus and explicitly 
connected with democracy. However, an Athenian woman or slave might have held 
a different view (a fact all too often ignored by many modern writers praising the 
‘birth of freedom’).”! 


Social background of Egyptologists 


The work of Egyptologists, as of others, is liable to be heavily influenced by their cul- 
tural and evidently also by their social background. Moreno Garcia showed to what 
extent some analysis of the social background of Egyptologists seems especially vital in 
a book where social relations play an important part. In general, interest in the working 
population of Ancient Egypt is limited among Egyptologists.? The excavation of poorly 
equipped tombs and houses of the working population may not have been attractive 
for many Egyptologists; art works are not to be expected in these contexts, and this 
factor may be decisive in relation to the funding of excavations and their publicity. 
Spectacular finds are more attractive and will heavily influence the decisions of spon- 
sors to fund a next excavation season.” A high percentage of Egyptologists come from 
a middle- or even upper-class background. This is constantly reflected in their writing 
and world views, as will be shown below. Examples of working-class Egyptologists are 
few or even non-existent. However, this comes as no great surprise as the Arts and 
Humanities are almost automatically subjects reserved for children from well-do-to 
backgrounds.“ The main countries for studying Egyptology, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America, also belong to those Western countries with the lowest 
social mobility, with Germany and France doing only slightly better in this respect. In 
general, these are all countries where it is hard to move from a working-class back- 
ground to a position in the ruling class at the other end of the social ladder.“ 

In the following short statistics are collected data on 200 Egyptologists who were 
born after 1800 and died before 2011. The information is collected from Bierbrier, Who 
was Who in Egyptology. For most Egyptologists the profession or social background of 
their parents is not given in the book. If it is, only details of the father are provided 
(with very few exceptions). The statistic is therefore far from complete and can only 
be seen as a snapshot. However, the result is clear, and not a big surprise. Twenty 
Egyptologists have a father who also comes from an academic background. Thirty- 
two Egyptologists have a father who was a merchant or otherwise from the world 
of business, ten a civil servant and 15 a lawyer or other legal professions (solicitor 
or barrister); 18 a pastor or clergyman and 14 teachers or schoolmasters. With the 
exception of the merchants and perhaps the civil servants, these are also professions 
with a university background. All these people could be placed into the middle or 
even upper class. There are only very few exceptions. One father was a local boatman” 
and there are two farmers: the father of Anmad Mohamed Badawi* and the father of 
George Robert Hughes.” However it is hard in this context to pinpoint a social class 
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or status for these farmers and the boatman. The farmers could be rich landowners 
or poor peasants. Indeed at least once the father of a German Egyptologist, Hans 
Schack-Schackenburg, is described as a ‘large landowner'.* The only biography that 
really does not fit into a group of well-to-do middle- and upper-class upbringings 
is that of the Norwegian Egyptologist Jens Daniel Carolus Lieblein (1827-1911), who 
became an orphan at 11 and worked in his early twenties as a labourer in a sawmill.* 


academic 20 
architect/engineer 13 
artist 4 

civil servant 10 

doctor 6 

farmer 2 

lawyer 15 

librarian 2 

merchant 32 

military 8 

pastor and other religious professions 18 
publishing sector 4 

ship captain/boatman 2 
teacher/schoolmaster 14 


As the cultural background of people influences their thinking, that same is 
also certainly true for the social milieu.? The social environment of Egyptologists 
is therefore reflected in their work and in their view on the ancient Egyptians. The 
examples are numerous where the surroundings and world view of the writer is seen 
as ‘normal’, with little reflection that people from a different background, culturally 
or socially, might have entirely different approaches. 

One revealing case is the discussion of ancient Egyptian schools and education. 
Here modern middle- and upper-class views are strongly visible. More than once 
it has been argued that all young Egyptians and their parents must have aimed for 
their young boys to become 'scribes', as that would lead to a higher position and a 
better life.? This is a very middle-class idea, projecting middle-class life onto the 
working population. It might be true that most ruling-class children in ancient Egypt 
aimed to become 'scribes' or officials in the administration. These are the professions 
young boys observed in their social environment. Their fathers, grandfathers and 
uncles had these positions and these people were their role models. The children 
of Egyptian farmers and workmen were however surrounded by farmers and crafts- 
men. Evidently these people and their professions would have been seen as desirable 
within their own context. In other words, the children of farmers most likely had 
other role models. It was not likely to be the 'scribe'. These different role models for 
working-class children are clearly documented in modern societies where classical 
middle-class professions are not the aim for working-class children.** They want to 
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become footballers or car mechanics. Many more cases of Egyptologists not familiar 
with working class life could be added. 

Beside these there are other cases where people of the working class receive 
negative attributes, often expressed through the subtle use of adjectives. In contrast 
to this, the oligarchs and ruling classes often receive positive attributes. The good 
and bad stereotype describing people might already be visible when using the 'class' 
model to describe Egyptian society. The ruling class is called ‘upper class’, the working 
population is the ‘lower class’. The difference upper/lower as reference for good/ 
bad might be subtle and most likely not intentional, but it certainly exists. Often 
members of the ruling class are also called 'nobles', even though no formal nobility 
existed in Ancient Egypt.’ Terming an official noble is therefore most likely an act 
showing these people in the most positive light. 

One other striking example is the modern and Ancient Egyptian farmer. In more 
popular Egyptological works it is quite often noted that their life did not change very 
much over thousands of years. While the underlying motif might be rather roman- 
tic, in practical terms they are represented as people with little individuality. They 
are always seen as part of a group or crowd that did not develop over 3000 years.’ 
This view of the Egyptian farmer might also be simply racist and not merely socially 
grounded. In the nineteenth century in particular, 'primitive' societies were regarded 
as unable to develop." 

Another case is a glass fish found in a simple house at Amarna. The find spot in 
a poor house and the high value of the object did not fit the expectations of some 
researchers and was therefore interpreted as part of a robbery cache. Poor people 
owning valuable objects are evidently robbers. Shortland, however, interpreted the 
place as a cache for a glassworker.? 

Further examples of dividing Egyptian society into the good ruling class and the 
bad working class are numerous. Walther Wolf (1900-1973), for example, describes the 
statues of craftsmen found in several Old Kingdom tombs. He noticed that they are 
often of lower quality in comparison to those of the tomb owners and remarks that 
these people were, in comparison to the aristocratic tomb owners, ‘ungeschlachtete, 
plumpe und rohe Gesellen’ (‘cloddish, clumsy and raw fellows’).® In the statue of the 
lady Senuy, wife of the Middle Kingdom local governor Hapydjefau (I) from Asyut, 
he sees noble humanity combined with natural dignity (adliges Menschentum, natürli- 
che Wiirde). In a similar way, the famous medical anthropologist Felix von Luschan 
(1854-1924) argues that a Middle Kingdom skull of a woman from Abusir is of a noble 
form. That indicates that this woman must belong to the higher levels of society.? Now 
both men were active at the beginning and in the middle of the twentieth century, 
and one might argue that they were influenced by the Nazi politics of Germany. This 
is well known for Walther Wolf who was a supporter of the German Nazi Party,“ but 
Felix von Luschan was opposed to any racist ideas and always stressed that all human 
races are equal. However, these two examples of describing members of the ruling 
class as ‘noble’, and in the case of Wolf those of the working population as clumsy, 
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are not alone and there are more recent examples of describing people of different 
social classes in this way. 

In another case it had been observed that the language in the captions for working 
people in tomb scenes is not vulgar or obscene, although that is regarded as typical 
of the language of workers, implying that 'bad' language seems to be reserved for the 
working population.“ In other contexts working class people are regarded as not able 
to be well organised.* In more recent times foreigners and humble people coming 
to power are blamed for the end of the Middle Kingdom.” The latter motif, blaming 
poor people for the end of an era, has a long tradition in Egyptology.® 


‘Reflections of the modern world within Egyptology’ 


In general it is quite clear that Egyptologists (and archaeologists more broadly) most 
often follow the ruling ideology and are therefore part of the ideological support of 
the ruling classes. The ideas of the ruling class are, in any age, the ruling ideas.“ At the 
time of writing, neoliberalism is the dominant agenda in politics and economics in most 
countries around the world. It is often condemned, but many of the underlying ideas 
heavily influence modern thinking about the world. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the Socialist Bloc, state-guided economies are no longer seen as workable 
models. Research publications on Ancient Egyptian society often reflect this current 
world view to an astonishing degree. Neoliberalism is the belief in the forces of the 
market with little intervention of the state into the affairs of the people.” The freedom 
of the individual is at the centre of this ideology. Everybody is responsible for his luck 
in life. Being rich or poor is very much a matter of your own abilities. As a consequence, 
being poor is evidently seen as your own fault. In this context, gender and race equality 
are seen as important too. It is certainly no surprise that this dominant ideology also 
has a major influence on what academics write in history, and specifically in this case 
on ancient Egypt. The ruling ideology certainly does not stop at the university. Indeed, 
the university clearly not only has the function of providing education for the children 
of the current ruling class, it also has the function of providing an ideological founda- 
tion for the society and its ruling class." Different ideologies are certainly discussed 
in universities, but with the underlying agreement that the main ideology in a given 
ideological system is the 'right' one. Evidently there are always scholars arguing against 
the main ideology. In dictatorships these scholars have little chance to ‘survive’. In the 
former Soviet Bloc there was a phenomenon labelled in German Vorwort-Marxismus 
(‘preface Marxism’). The relevant works are basically conservative pieces of research, 
the reference to Marxism appearing only in the preface or summary." In theory, ideas 
opposing the main ideology of a system should not have any problem at Western 
universities. The self-image of most Western universities is that of places of research 
and institutions where it is permitted to discuss all points of view. However, even in 
modern history there are enough examples of how people with the ‘wrong’ ideology 
got into trouble and were prosecuted by the state. An extreme example documenting 
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this point is the Marxist historian Ernest Mandel whose appointment to become pro- 
fessor was blocked for ‘political economy’ in Berlin.” Similar cases are described by 
Thomas Patterson for the US where in the 1950s it was almost impossible for some- 
body belonging to the political Left to get a job in the academic world.” The idea that 
Western universities are ‘free’ is evidently a myth.” 

Not surprisingly, in the context of the rise of neoliberal ideas, recent decades have 
brought an array of studies stressing that ancient Egypt had an economic independent 
middle class. The spirit of free enterprise is heavily supported. Egypt becomes almost 
like an early example of a neoliberal economy. Several studies can be seen in this light, 
although their intention might be different in detail. Barry Kemp in his Ancient Egypt sees 
three stages of development from the Old to the New Kingdom. The Old Kingdom is the 
provider state, where the administration takes care of the people, the Middle Kingdom 
is described as prescriptive society. The state is seen as the all controlling police state. 
However, the New Kingdom is the mature state with the birth of the economic man.” 
The appearance of a fuller developed market economy is described as the mature phase 
of Egyptian history. Koenraad Donker Van Heel wrote a study of an Egyptian woman 
of the Late Period titled Mrs Tsenhor: a female entrepreneur in Ancient Egypt." Already 
the title of the work promises that the person presented was a businesswoman, just 
as today. Leslie Anne Warden (2014), Pottery and Economy in Old Kingdom Egypt, stresses 
seriously the importance of local and private enterprises and argues against too much 
involvement of the state in economical affairs. David Warburton sees in Ancient Egypt 
a form of ‘nascent capitalism’ with an early form of a market economy.” John Gee 
argues that Old Kingdom Egypt was a welfare state (following a rather doubtful idea of 
Barry Kemp) and wonders whether, with the fall of the welfare state at the end of the 
Old Kingdom, everybody was much better off.” The welfare state is the arch-enemy 
of neoliberalism. Miriam Miiller sees some ‘private enterprise’ in late Middle Kingdom 
Egypt as an explanation for the little wealth seen in some houses excavated at Tell 
el-Dab'a.* These books and article are just a few examples, among many others, where it 
is evident that the modern neoliberal world had a strong impact on how these authors 
approached Ancient Egypt. The influential work by Lynn Meskell (1999), Archaeologies 
of Social Life, covers a number of themes which are essential in the neoliberal world, 
such as individuals, feminism and gender identities. Precisely the use of these topical 
subjects might explain the popularity of the book at universities. Neoliberal ideas also 
sometimes slip into discussions; most often it seems that authors are not even fully 
aware of this. In a recent study it was claimed that ‘Old Kingdom Egypt had only prim- 
itive forms of markets and other capitalist features, but they were sufficient to create 
one of the world's richest pre-industrial states'.?' In another instance, the owners of 
shabtis in the Middle Kingdom are described as the ‘property-owning elite’. I assume 
many readers might have little problem with this statement. Owning property is seen 
in many countries, such as the United Kingdom or the United States, as an essential 
part of middle-class life. There are, on the other hand, many modern countries, such 
as Germany and Switzerland, where even the well-to-do middle class does not see it 
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as an important aim in life to own property.? There is not much evidence that owning 
property was seen as very important in Ancient Egypt.” 

Furthermore, neoliberal ideas are also clearly visible when Egyptian society is 
seen as one where there was a certain degree of social mobility,” where even the 
sons of farmers had chances to go up the social ladder. Such a rise from poor to rich 
is, however, not securely attested for Ancient Egypt, but remarkably often stressed 
in modern literature without providing much evidence.* Indeed it seems that most 
researchers on a particular society stress the point that ‘their’ society is not static.” 
The reality is often very different. It has long been recognised that the United States 
has quite low social mobility, despite the self image of this country and its 'empha- 
sis on equality and opportunity’.® The assumption of high social mobility and the 
focus on personal ability seem to reflect the life and status of modern academics and 
writers. One might argue that this is needed to confirm the social status of many 
modern scholars. Academics in tenured jobs are evidently in a fortunate position 
and it seems that they are defending themselves for gaining these positions with 
their special talents. However, they started from an already very privileged position 
in that they came from fairly well-off backgrounds. In his general autobiographical 
reflections on modern English attitudes to the working class, Owen Jones describes 
this type of situation: 'How comforting to pretend that they landed in Oxford because 
of their own talents and that those at the bottom of society are there because they 
are thick, feckless or worse/*? 

The special attention given to an Ancient Egyptian ‘middle class’ in Middle 
Kingdom Egypt has, as already indicated, become increasingly popular in recent 
decades in Egyptology and is often taken as fact without much discussion.” The rise 
of the middle class is also often connected with the appearance of literature in the 
Middle Kingdom,” something that is quite unproven and sometimes even backed by 
misinterpretations of data.” 

A study by Janet Richards is the most substantial one on the subject and perhaps 
the only one trying to give the discussion a firm statistical ground. She tries to identify 
the ‘middle class’ in burials and argues that there was already in this period some 
kind of free market where valuable objects and materials were traded.” In her study 
she looks at three Middle Kingdom cemeteries: Abydos, Harageh and Riqqeh. Richards 
seeks to calculate the ancient value of each object found in the burials. The result 
is a list of the value placed in each burial and a statistic about the distribution of 
wealth in Middle Kingdom burials. Richard shows clearly that there was indeed quite 
a wide distribution of wealth in the late Middle Kingdom. From that, she concludes 
that the Middle Kingdom was not a ‘prescriptive society’, as in such a society one 
would expect only richly equipped tombs on the one side and very poorly equipped 
ones on the other. However, there is no general rule saying that in ‘prescriptive 
societies’ there is no distribution of wealth. Indeed, the list of ‘prescriptive societies’ 
with a high distribution of wealth is long and includes both modern China” and Nazi 
Germany.” Both countries are or were highly prescriptive in political terms but had 
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a free market economy. Her whole approach is most likely conditioned at a deeper 
level by the Cold War (the original thesis was submitted in 1988, just before the fall 
of the Soviet Union). The main message seems to be that Middle Kingdom Egypt was 
similar to the USA or Western Europe, but in no way comparable to the Soviet Union. 
In this way, Richards' book represents also a turning point in viewing ancient Egypt: 
now the ancient Egyptians are the good ones (like us) and not the evil ones (like the 
Soviet Union). 

A more recent study was undertaken by Leslie Anne Warden.” She discussed the 
redistribution system and devoted a whole sub-chapter to arguments against it, again 
arguing for something close to a 'free market'. An interesting point in Warden's book 
is her use of the words. When discussing the workmen's settlement at Giza, dating 
to the Fourth Dynasty, she clearly prefers the term *wages' and states that in the Old 
Kingdom the term is synonymous with ‘ration’.”’ Warden refers to Barry Kemp, who 
had also discussed these words, ration and wage, in the Old Kingdom.” He prefers 
the term ‘ration’ as ‘wage’ might be much too close to our expectation of modern 
money-based economies. However, one dimension of ration and wage seems to be 
missing in this discussion. Wage implies payment for work done voluntarily, while a 
ration can be given to dependent workers, also including slaves. When Warden uses 
the word ‘wage’, she almost automatically implies voluntary work, but, especially in 
the case of the workmen at pyramid sites, we have no firm evidence whether this 
work was voluntary in the Old Kingdom. Indeed, for the Middle Kingdom there is 
evidence that it was not voluntary (see p. 175). 

The application of neoliberal ideas to models for Ancient Egyptian society is 
not new. Related ideas appear already early on, for example when James Breasted, 
in his book on Egyptian history published in 1909, referred frequently to a ‘middle 
class'.? However, in recent years these ideas seem to take over, while other models 
for Egyptian society and economy seem to disappear altogether. Ancient Egypt is 
now all too often modelled as a predecessor of a modern, liberal society with strong 
elements of a market economy. 


The Asiatic mode of production or tributary mode of production 


This book will apply a Marxist approach to history writing. Here, the main aim of the 
state is seen as a machinery to maintain class boundaries. Social relations will be the 
main focus. A key question in Marxist history writing is the dominant type of ‘mode 
of production' in any given period. The mode of production is the economic base and 
infrastructure of any given society, while the superstructure is the system of beliefs 
and ideologies that shapes a society. These include religion, the juridical system and 
the political system. The superstructure depends heavily on the economy, the mode 
of production. The important question is, who owns the *means of production? Who 
owns the raw materials, the workshops, the tools? In capitalism, the capitalist owns 
them. Therefore, capitalists can dictate the conditions of the work and are even able 
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to dictate work from the labourers. The output of the work, minus the investments 
and obligations to the state (for example taxes) will be the profit for the capitalist.1° 
In societies that are not capitalist, other forces are at work. 

The category of the Asiatic/tributary mode of production will be used as a rough 
guideline for the interpretation of Old and Middle Kingdom Egyptian society. In this 
study the term 'tributary mode of production' will be used, mainly because the term 
‘Asiatic’ implies a geographical connection. Egypt is part of Africa and so a more 
neutral term seems preferable. The ancient Nile valley seems a prime example of the 
tributary mode of production, and one aim ofthis book is to explore whether and how 
the archaeological and written evidence helps to illustrate its operation in history. 

The term ‘Asiatic mode of production’ was introduced by Karl Marx, mainly to 
explain developments in contemporary India and China in relation to the establish- 
ment of colonial British rule.’ The term was not often used in the writings of Marx 
and Engels. In their time, in nineteenth-century Europe, Egypt was still better 
known from ancient Greek and Roman writers than from its own written sources. 
Their comments on Ancient Egypt are therefore very general.'? In the posthumously 
published Grundrisse (‘sketches’ - these were notes collected for writing Kapital) Karl 
Marx explained the 'Asiatic mode of production'. Land was owned by the communi- 
ties, but the king was the main person benefiting from it.’ Marx refers a few times 
to Ancient Egypt where he sees some kind of despotic monarchy where people were 
forced to work building the pyramids.'^ He does not really explain whether, in his 
view, the Ancient Egyptian economy was an example of the 'Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion’. Only in his earlier article ‘The British Rule in India’ (Die britische Herrschaft in 
Indien) did he connect in passing the 'Asiatic mode of production' with Ancient Egypt. 
In ancient states with the ‘Asiatic mode of production’, he sees just three government 
departments: the treasury, mainly in charge of exploiting the people within the coun- 
try; the war department, in charge of exploiting other people; and the department 
for public labour. The latter was important for maintaining the canals for supplying 
water for the fields, an important task in many of the countries with the ‘Asiatic 
mode of production', as they were close to deserts and relied heavily on a few rivers 
for water: in Egypt the Nile, in Mesopotamia the Tigris and Euphrates, in China the 
Yangtze, and in India (now Pakistan) the Indus. 

An important aspect of discussions of the Asiatic mode of production in the 
development of early despotic states was the irrigation system, not only for Marx 
but also in discussions in the twentieth century. Several early states, such as Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, China and the Indus culture, were thought to have needed complex 
water management. On a large scale, it was assumed, this could only be managed by 
a well organised state." The need for these water management systems would have 
forced the development of a central government and the development of states. 

As already mentioned, the application of the Asiatic mode of production never 
played an important part in research on Ancient Egypt’, not even in the former 
Soviet bloc. This is in contrast to research on Mesopotamia and the Near East, where 
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much more discussion continues. Many more economic texts are known from 


Mesopotamia, providing a much broader base for an economic history. 

In 'official' history writing in the Soviet Union under Stalin, presented in his 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism in 1938, there were five main types of mode of pro- 
duction and of societies: ‘the primal society’ (‘primitive communism’, Urgesellschaft), 
‘slave holder societies’, ‘feudalism’, ‘capitalism’ and ‘socialism’. The primal societies 
are evidently societies before state formation. Classical Greece and the Roman empire 
were slave holder societies. Ancient Egypt was a primitive form of a slave holder 
society. However, there was some controversy in the former Soviet bloc over what 
category applied to Ancient Egypt. Was it a slave holder society or does the Marxist 
term Asiatic mode of production better suit Ancient Egypt or Mesopotamia as model? 
As indicated, the Asiatic mode of production was not part of the official Marxist 
ideology under Stalin and was only reintroduced into discussion after his death.'” 
Indeed, the discussion became, in the years of the Cold War, of some importance for 
ideological reasons, as the concept of an Asiatic mode of production was also used to 
attack the political and economical system of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union was 
identified as a prime example of this mode of production.” The debate even had some 
influence on writing in West German Egyptology and beyond (see below). However, 
in general theoretical concepts of economy and state building never played a big 
part in western Egyptology. The discussion was here seen as minor or was most often 
not recognized. Meanwhile, in East Germany the terms Asiatic Mode of Production 
and slave holder society were avoided and the term Ancient oriental class society 
(Altorientalische Klassengesellschaft) was used." 

While the Asiatic mode of production was not much discussed under Stalin, several 
studies appeared after his death.'^ In 1957 the German scholar Elisabeth Charlotte 
Welskopf published a study on ancient societies, using primarily quotations from Marx 
and Engels." 5 One aim of her study was to show that there were in ancient times two 
modes of production. According to her, the ancient Greeks and Romans were slave 
holder societies. The earlier civilisations were instead 'despotic' and their political and 
economic system was the ‘Asiatic mode of production’.” The main unit of the society 
and production is the family.” Most property is still communal. The main production 
is still agriculture, but there is also manufacturing. The small communities are basi- 
cally self sufficient." The surplus of the agricultural production is given to a despot.” 
Slavery is not yet fully developed, and the few slaves are 'domestic slaves'. They are 
helpers in the house and on the fields and almost part of the family.” There is no clear 
division between town and country. The remarkable point of her approach is that she 
used the Asiatic mode of production to describe the societies of the Ancient Orient. As 
mentioned before, in the former Soviet bloc Ancient Egypt was regarded as an early 
form of a slave holder society. Welskopf felt that Ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
so different from Ancient Greece and Rome that something entirely different was in 
operation here.'? Therefore she moved away from the official history writing of the 
Soviet bloc. Outside the Soviet bloc, however, her work was not often used. It remains 
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uncertain how much she was influenced by others. Wittfogel had already published 
several articles on the Asiatic mode of production in the 1920s, but it is uncertain 
whether she used his writings.'? There were other discussions about the Asiatic mode 
of production at about the same time, but the term was most often used to describe 
the situation in China."^ Certainly, the most controversial contribution to the subject 
of the Asiatic mode of production is Wittfogel's Oriental Despotism of 1957.» The work 
appeared in the same year as that of Welskopf, but had much wider impact in the 
West as it was also an attack on the political system of the Soviet Union. Wittfogel 
developed the idea of the Asiatic mode of production further, referring to it as ‘ori- 
ental despotism'. According to Wittfogel, there was an absolute ruler at the top of the 
state. The maintenance of the irrigation system was crucial, so he labelled the states 
he was describing as hydraulic societies, with a well organised administration mainly 
concerned with collecting tributes/revenues from the farmers. 

Wittfogel wrote in the time of the Cold War and used the term oriental despotism 
in part to describe and attack Stalinism. This is a point that is clearly expressed in 
the introduction and at the end of his book."5 In the discussion of the Asiatic mode 
of production, the introduction and development of irrigation systems was essential 
for the development of these early states. John A. Wilson argued against this as early 
as 1960, seeing not much evidence for state organised irrigation projects in the Old 
Kingdom.’ Karl Butzer (1976) also argued against the idea that an irrigation system 
was essential for developing the Egyptian state in his work on the 'hydraulic civilisa- 
tion of Ancient Egypt'. Butzer comes to the stark conclusion that there was no need 
for a strong central government to organise irrigation.” 

Samir Amin in 1976 also discusses different modes of productions. He maintains 
the importance of irrigation. He criticises Marxists for not updating the knowledge 
on the Asiatic mode of production as, since the time of Karl Marx, extensive new 
data had appeared. He developed the model of the tribute-paying form. According 
to Amin, the river plays a major role in the development of a state in Egypt, as in 
Mesopotamia, India and China. The need to organise the work for irrigation was a big 
stimulus, and from it a class of bureaucrats developed.'? They organised the coun- 
try, often to the benefit of the peasants. He distinguishes five modes of production. 
The earliest is the ‘primitive-communal’ mode (1). This is followed by the ‘tribute 
paying’ mode (2), which he sees as the most common in pre-capitalist societies. 
Here he distinguishes an early and a developed form, the latter being the ‘feudal’ 
mode of production. The classes in the ‘tribute-paying’ mode of production are the 
peasants and the state-class. The latter do not own the soil, which still belongs to 
the communities, while the feudal lords own it. In both systems the state classes plan 
the production, and this is the way they take control.” In the ‘feudal’ mode of pro- 
duction, the villages are no longer in full control of the soil. Instead the feudal lords 
have have acquired the ownership of the land. The 'slave-owning' mode of production 
(3) is less common but appears in several places. The ‘simple petty-commodity’ mode 
of production (4) appears in some places but is never the dominant mode. Finally 
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there is the ‘capitalist’ mode of production (5).?' Ancient Egypt was, according to 
Amin, a society with the ‘tribute-paying’ mode of production. He rejects the term 
‘Asiatic’ mode of production as it existed in four continents (Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America), so the term ‘Asiatic’ is misleading. Although Amin does not refer to the 
prehistory of Egypt it can be assumed that predynastic Egypt, before the develop- 
ment of kingdoms (perhaps in Naqada II), had the 'primitive-communal' mode of 
production. Within Egyptian archaeology, Lech Krzyzaniak in 1977, just one year 
after Amim, saw the rise of Naqada II as connected with the introduction of irriga- 
tion in Egypt.'? In 1978 Wolfgang Schenkel investigated in detail the evidence for 
irrigation in the Old Kingdom and came to a negative conclusion. Before the Middle 
Kingdom there is almost no evidence for large-scale state-led irrigation programmes. 
Schenkel explicitly refers to the Asiatic mode of production,’ and one aim of his 
book was clearly to disprove this theory. He therefore tried to end the discussion of 
irrigation for Ancient Egypt. 

There is still much criticism of the model ofthe Asiatic mode of production, notably 
by Jairus Banaji. He discusses several points and provides many examples across Asian 
countries, especially India and China, where Karl Marx was simply wrong, mostly due 
to the bad information he had." Banaji does not refute the concept totally, however, 
but prefers the label 'tributary mode of production', a model already proposed by 
others, including Amin (mentioned above). The main features here are that the state 
controls the means of production and the ruling class and the state also have ‘unlim- 
ited disposal over the surplus labour of the population’."* 

One ofthe few discussions on the Asiatic mode of production in relation to Ancient 
Egypt was published in 1973 by Detlef Franke. For him, the foundation of the state 
is the village, where private ownership of land does not yet exist. The main aim of 
people is to produce as much as is necessary for them to survive. On the other side, 
there is the king. He owns the country and the people and takes resources from them 
in form of corvée, and agricultural as well as other products. Therefore, the people of 
the country have an almost slave-like status. The most recent study and summary on 
the Asiatic mode of production for Ancient Egypt is by Andrea Zingarelli. Her study is 
of special importance here as she is mainly interested in using the model for Ancient 
Egypt. The first part ofthe article is a survey on how other scholars employed the term. 
She criticised Wittfogel for using the term Asiatic mode of production for a critique 
of the Soviet system and therefore misusing the term for political reasons.’ She also 
refers to Hindess and Hirst!^ who argue that the Asiatic mode of production is not 
part of the Marxist ideology, as the term appears only in Marx's journalistic articles 
and not in Kapital. The second part of the article presents a chronological survey of 
Ancient Egypt up to the New Kingdom. The comments on private land ownership 
should particularly be mentioned, as private ownership does not really fit into the 
concept of the Asiatic mode of production but seems to be attested already from 
the Old Kingdom. Zingarelli sees evidence for private ownership of land in Ancient 
Egypt, but this land is always in some way closely tied to the king or temples. If land 
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changed ownership, it was most often handed over to children but not to third par- 
ties. A good example is a contract of the Middle Kingdom local governor Hapydjefau 
who stated that he inherited a ‘house’ (meaning ‘estate’) from his father and a ‘house’ 
from his mother.“ Furthermore, according to Zingarelli there is no evidence that the 
ownership of land led to the development of a hereditary aristocracy.” This means 
land could be owned privately, but this did not make much difference to the overall 
system. It seems remarkable that the most substantial article on the Asiatic mode of 
production in Ancient Egypt comes from a scholar from Argentina, a country that 
has not so far played any major role in Egyptology, but it fits well into the thesis that 
scholars are heavily influenced by their place and time. 

The Japanese archaeologist Koji Mizoguchi studied the use of theory in archaeol- 
ogy. Anglo-American scholars seem especially obsessed with using theory, perhaps 
heavily influenced by the identity problems these countries have as a result of their 
colonial history and the people of mixed origin living in their countries. Continental 
Europeans, whose countries have fewer identity problems, are much less concerned 
with theory. In both regions, Marxism does not play a major role. However, it does 
play a role in South America where poverty and direct visible exploitation are still 
part of the daily experience. 

Looking back at the literature at the time of the Cold War, it is often hard to 
follow whether certain debates are related to the discussions of the Asiatic mode 
of production. In 1960, Ancient Egypt was labelled by John A. Wilson as 'civilisation 
without cities’. Indeed, one of the main features of the Asiatic mode of production 
is the lack of importance of towns. There is no real difference visible between cities 
and villages. It remains debatable how much Wilson was influenced by Marxist ideas. 


Class in Ancient Egypt 


The term ‘class’ is not popular in Egyptology, perhaps from a desire to avoid a term 
closely connected with Karl Marx and his works.'^ Strudwick and Stevenson refuse the 
use of the word in a review of Richard's book on Middle Kingdom society.'^* Richards 
herself clearly states that she uses the word 'class' but not in its Marxist sense which 
implies, according to her, a certain ‘identity, self-interest, and interlevel tension’. 
However, the word is used in other works on Ancient Egypt, most often without pro- 
viding a definition.' In this book I will use the term ‘class’ in its Marxist definition, 
perhaps best described by G.E.M. de Ste. Croix: 


A class (a particular class) is a group of persons in a community identified by their position 
in the whole system of social production, defined above all according to their relationship 
(primarily in terms of the degree of ownership or control to the conditions of production 
(that is to say, the means and labour of production) and to other classes. Legal position 
(constitutional rights or, to use the German term, ‘Rechtsstellung’) is one of the factors that 
may help to determine class: its share in doing so will depend on how far it affects the type 
and degree of exploitation practised or suffered... 
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The individuals constituting a given class may or may not be wholly or partly conscious 
of their own identity and common interests as a class, and they may or may not feel antag- 
onism towards members of other classes as such.’ 


Thus, a class is a group of people within the society and defined by their position and 
relation to other classes and especially by their relation to production. That means 
especially the degree of ownership or control of the means of production. The means 
of production include the land for farming, raw materials, and also tools. Contrary to 
the view from Egyptian archaeology cited above, people within a class might be aware 
of their own class identity but might be also totally unaware of his position. Typical 
of a class society is that a small number of people are able to control the means of 
production. They are able to exploit the other classes and will gain the surplus the 
other classes produce.'^? 

The point of class consciousness is important. There is certainly a class conscious- 
ness visible in Ancient Egypt. This is most often noticeable for the ruling class, the 
people with the highest number of resources. They were most likely able to write, 
as literacy is a common subject in autobiographies and their writings survived while 
we have no written sources from the working class. Among literary compositions, 
the Satire of the Trades perhaps demonstrates most clearly an antagonistic top-down 
group consciousness. Manual work is shown in an extraordinarily negative light, while 
the scribe is praised as a beneficial profession. Christiane Müller demonstrated that 
people of the ruling class are always shown according to the rules of Egyptian art, 
while it can happen that workmen and others, not belonging to the ruling class, are 
shown sometimes in an uncanonical way.'” A most drastic statement is found in an 
inscription at Hatnub dating around 2000 BC (to the years 6-8 of the local governor 
Neheri (I) from Khenemu): ‘being (=the governor) who remained in this country, while 
all (other) people are urine'.* 

In many ancient societies, wealth came directly from land. The ruling classes 
in several ancient states were landowners. This is especially true for the ancient 
Greek and Roman world.'^* Whether this also applies to Ancient Egypt is debatable. 
However, there can be little doubt that agricultural products were the main source 
of Egypt's wealth. The ownership of the land remains a difficult question because it 
is often not clear whether the highest officials owned land or just had the right to 
use it while the legal owner was the state or king. There are preserved land regis- 
ters of the Ramesside'? and Third Intermediate Period" where the land is owned 
by the temple, while minor officials, priests and even soldiers were working on it 
and had to give the temple a certain amount of their harvest. This might give the 
impression that most land was owned by these big state institutions.’ However, this 
might be just a simple accident of survival of documents. These big state institutions 
kept detailed accounts of their land, some of which survived. Free peasants might 
not keep records in their small farms. No accounts of them survived because they 
simply did not exist. 
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The question now arises: why is it important to use the Marxist terms or even any 
theory? It seems to me that there is a great danger that modern authors will project 
their own world view on ancient society without reflecting that ancient Egyptians 
might have behaved very differently in almost all aspects of life.” Archaeological 
theories using anthropological studies are certainly introduced to avoid this problem. 
However, too often there is the impression that they are used to confirm their own 
worldview. Christopher Eyre comments on this problem, saying that the models used 
'reveal more on the intellectual climate in which they are written than the period 
or society written about’. Evidently we are all humans and have the same physical 
needs, but each society developed different solutions for fulfilling these needs.'* 
Above it was shown how much neoliberal ideas of the market economy influenced 
views on ancient Egypt. Many of these approaches come from Egyptologists of the 
Anglo-American world. There is an irony here; the discussion of theories plays a very 
important part in approaching archaeological material. 

While there are many uncertainties about the Old and Middle Kingdom economy 
and society, it seems likely (but indeed needs to be proven) that it was based on other 
principles than those in the Greco-Roman world (slave holder societies) and medieval 
Europe (feudalism). In both eras owning land was an important part of gaining power 
and wealth. This is not visible to the same extent in Ancient Egypt.'*' There is little 
evidence that families or individuals gained power via owning land. Furthermore, in 
Ancient Egypt 'both the means of production and the ruling class' were under state 
control.'? Therefore the Asiatic mode of production or tributary mode are at a high 
level of abstraction useful for announcing that Egyptian society was fundamentally 
different to those of the Greco-Roman world. Evidently, the exact structures need to 
be researched in future. 


Some further terms 


Finally, some terms will be defined in order to provide some precision in terminology. 
Not all the following terms are useful for describing ancient Egyptian social relations, 
often simply because the source base for them is so restricted and complicated. Some 
terms often found in other books on Ancient Egypt are included, and it be will explained 
why they are not used in this book. 

Diakonoff describes three classes in the introduction of his edited volume Early 
Antiquity: 


Upper class 


The upper class are not engaged in production. They own the means of production 
and they also own the property for the means of production or own property in return 
for their services. They are also often called slave-owners, although they do not only 
exploit slaves in a narrow sense, as they can also exploit serfs or other people that 
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are not slaves in a narrow sense.'? As indicated above, the term upper class will be 
avoided in this book; here it will be called the ruling class. 


Middle class 


Diakonoff describes the middle class as farmers and craftsmen who are engaged in 
productive labour, but who do not exploit the labour of other people or use other 
people just for auxiliary work. To this class belong the less wealthy landowners. Many 
of these people might be less well-to-do members of landowning communities.'* 


Lower class 


The lower class do not own property and live in a slave-like dependency. They are subject 
to heavy exploitation. There are two forms of exploitation: extra-economic exploita- 
tion is exploitation via direct physical force, while economic exploitation appears when 
workers can only survive after putting them under an employer in an agreement. The 
latter form is rare in Antiquity.'* Here the term lower class will be avoided. The terms 
wider population, working population or working class are more suitable. 


Primitive communism 


This is the mode of production of the hunter-gatherers.'* Everybody in these small-scale 
societies is involved in obtaining food. All members of these groups share what was hunted 
and gathered. There is no privately owned property, with the exception of items close 
to the body, such as clothing or personal adornments. These are objects often made of 
valued materials. Other objects such as tools and perhaps houses are communal property. 
Class societies developed with the ‘Neolithic revolution'.'* Other terms used for the same 
phase in human development include Urgesellschaft or Urgemeinschaft (‘ancient society"). 


Household industries 


A household is here a unit that has three points in common. There is a common space, 
the house, and a division of production within the family, mostly gender orientated. 
Most importantly, the household as production unit is identical with the consumer 
unit."? The people, most often a family, work for their own consumption and not in 
order to sell anything to others. Household industries are typical of early societies 
but are still attested later on. 


Slave-owner society 


Finally the concept of the slave-owner society should be mentioned. The Greeks and 
Romans are the prime examples of slave-owner societies, as a high proportion of their 
workforces were slaves." In the official view of the Soviet Union, Ancient Egypt, like 
Mesopotamia, the Indus culture and early China, was a slave-holder society, albeit 
a ‘primitive’ version. Wasili Wasiliewitch Struwe explained in the introduction to 
the Chrestomathie (a collection of Ancient Egyptian texts in translation that was also 
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translated into German) two types of exploitation in Ancient Egypt. The peasants 
had to pay some sort of tax to a person owning a village. The owner of a village 
could be an official of the king who received the tax as some kind of salary. He calls 
this type of exploitation ‘patriarchal’. The other type is direct exploitation, as in the 
case of slaves. The direct type was used for bigger tasks such as irrigation projects. 
Furthermore, a typical feature of the early slave holder societies is the unity of coun- 
tryside and town. Towns are only administrative, religious and commercial meeting 
points without a bigger population. The main bulk of the population still works as 
farmers. The development of private property leads to social differences within the 
villages.'? Evidently there are overlaps with the Asiatic mode of production, such as 
the importance of irrigation projects and the unity of country and town. The main 
difference is that the working population was practically seen as slaves, although the 
legal status 'slave' was not yet so refined in the early slave-holder societies as in the 
Greek and Roman world. 


Feudalism 


In Marx's writings feudalism is the next step in development after the slave-holder 
societies. The Middle Kingdom is especially often characterised in Egyptological liter- 
ature as a feudal period, as a series of local courts is known from grand style rock-cut 
tombs. Qau played a particularly important role in this discussion, as the tombs there 
are among the largest of the Middle Kingdom.” This discussion of feudalism goes back 
to Gaston Maspero'” who, back in 1870, described the Middle Kingdom local courts as 
feudal. A similar approach was adopted by Eduard Meyer who describes the period from 
the late Old Kingdom to the early Middle Kingdom as such." Meyer sees considerable 
similarities to the feudal system in medieval Europe. The term was sporadically used 
in Egyptology,"* though scholars often provided a slightly different interpretation. 
Jacques Pirenne saw a form of feudalism as coming and going in different periods of 
Egyptian history." In 1990 Erika Endesfelder discussed the use of ‘feudal’ for Ancient 
Egypt, but rejected its use.'”® This might be in part related to her Marxist approach 
to history writing as such an approach would not allow the use of the term feudalism 
before medieval times.'? Christopher Eyre shortly afterwards, in 1994, remarked that 
‘property relations were social relations in the broadest sense of the term, sanctified 
in law. Ancient Egypt was therefore feudal as in “mediaeval or early modern Egypt" "^ 
Eyre does not adopt a Marxist approach to history writing and therefore evidently has 
no ideological problem with using the term.’ 

As this book follows a Marxist theoretical approach, the term 'feudalism' will 
not be used for any period of Ancient Egypt. Evidently just following the linear 
Marxist history interpretation (slave-owner societies - feudalism - capitalism) is 
not a good reason for not using the term, but there are other reasons too. Although 
there are certain similarities between Ancient Egypt and medieval Europe in the 
respect that most peasants were most likely dependant on others, there are also 
indications that the situation was different. In particular, Ancient Egypt seems 
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never to have developed a land-owning ruling class that based its power on owning 
estates and people. 


Elite 


In recent decades the term ‘elite’, from Latin, ‘to choose, elect’, has become widely used 
in Egyptology and in other archaeological disciplines. In archaeology it often denotes 
a group of people at the top of the society. For example, an archaeologist might use 
it for the people with the biggest tombs in a cemetery” or the largest houses in a 
settlement site. The word appears today in many parts of modern life, where the 
term ‘elite’ offers, for example in advertisements, a specially high quality product.'* 
Thus archaeology, including Egyptology, is just following a general trend in society. 
Most often it seems that Egyptologists are not concerned to define the meaning of the 
term according to sociological studies. In several sociological studies 'elite' refers to a 
small leading group of people at the top of society whose decisions are important for 
the society as a whole." In this way the term is different to others, such as ‘ruling 
class' which refers to all people of a social stratum, including children or wives of the 
men of the ruling class. Instead in sociology, 'elite' simply refers to the leading men 
in power.!® The focus of elite here is more on political and economic power and can 
theoretically include people not belonging to the ruling class, such as a military leader 
from a poorer family. On the other hand, ‘elite’ is often used to describe ‘the best’; this 
is perhaps best visible in the military sector where there exist 'elite soldiers', evidently 
those best trained.'” The ‘best’ do not form either a political group or a social class. 
The term ‘elite’ is therefore not useful for dividing society into different categories. 
A group of people describing themselves as 'elite' evidently also implies that they are 
‘the best’.1% 

Detlef Franke mentioned the term briefly in a footnote, describing the elite as 
those people at the top of society that had the monopoly of power in the society. 
Stephen Quirke discussed the term 'elite' and its use in English, according to which 
parts of the ruling class label themselves as elite as they were ‘mystically chosen’, a 
reason in itself for not using the word. I employed the term in my book on Middle 
Kingdom court officials. There it is restricted to the people at the very top of Middle 
Kingdom society, following some modern sociological definitions." In an article pub- 
lished in 2010 I rejected the use of the term, precisely for reasons of the ambivalences 
discussed above.'*? Katalin Anna Kóthay defends the term on the grounds that it is 
established within Egyptology in the sociological meaning and not in the meaning of 
the ‘best’. She concludes: ‘Those for whom the term has so far also served to positively 
discriminate the Egyptian elite would continue on with their prejudice, no matter 
what new term would be used.’ The term elite will not be used in this book unless 
the translation of an Ancient Egyptian word requires it. 
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Oligarchs 


The terms comes from Greek dA1yapyia (oligarkhía, from öAtyog (oligos), meaning ‘few’, 
and dpxw (arkho), meaning ‘to rule or to command’). An oligarchy is a form of state 
or society in which power rests with a limited number of people. These people might 
be distinguished by nobility, wealth, family ties, education, or corporate, religious or 
military control. Such states or societies are controlled by a few prominent families 
who typically pass their influence from one generation to the next, but inheritance 
is not a necessary condition for the application of the term. In recent years the term 
‘oligarch’ has become commonly used for people running the economy and politics in 
certain countries. It is often used in the media to describe the power structures of 
enemy countries, though most western countries, such as the USA, are oligarchic too.'” 
Here the term will be used occasionally, as Ancient Egypt was ruled in most periods by 
a small number of people in their own interest. The kings and many local governors 
formed families that held power over long periods. There is also good evidence that 
these families were connected via marriage ties. The term is normally not part of 
Marxist vocabulary. The term heavily overlaps with ‘ruling class’, although oligarchy 
stresses the selfishness of a government form, while in theory a ruling class might 
govern in the interests of a society. 
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Chapter 1 


Setting and history of research in 
Wadjet Province 


Wadjet (snake, cobra) is the Ancient Egyptian name for the Tenth Upper Egyptian 
nome, or province.’ It is located more or less in the middle of Egypt, about 360 km 
south of Cairo (Figs 1 and 2). The main archaeological sites there are today known 
as Qau (also known as Qau el-Kebir or Qaw) and Badari. In Upper and Middle Egypt, 
the Nile flows from the south to the north as one river (while it divides into several 
branches in the Delta) within the Sahara, the largest desert on Earth. Agriculture was 
only possible near the river. Once a year the water level of the river rose and flooded 
the lands nearby leaving fertile silt behind. The flooding was caused by heavy rains in 
Ethiopia, as a result all the fertile parts of the country were flooded for some weeks. 
Settlements could only be built on hills within the floodplain that were not reached 
by the water, or in the lower desert, that is the desert close to areas of cultivation. In 
contrast, the high desert lies higher up and is more removed from the river. It was 
never a real option for any permanent settlements. However, even in the low desert, 
the water supply was complicated and as a result the settlements on the desert edge 
are rarely large. 

The exact size of the Wadjet province is not known for sure. There are no extant 
ancient maps outlining its borders. Its limits can only be assumed by places known 
to be in a given province that are attested in written sources. The borders might be 
also guessed by natural borders such as mountains. An important source is a list of 
provinces on a temple building excavated at Karnak, ancient Thebes. On the White 
chapel of Senusret I, there appears a list of all Egyptian provinces with measurements. 
In theory the list provides a perfect guide for the size of the Egyptian provinces, but 
there are many problems with it.? It evidently also includes the Wadjet province and 
provides the information that it was about 32 km long (3 itrw, 1 hs)? No further 
information about the size of the province is given. 
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Figure 2. The Wadjet province (author) 


From the actual landscape of the region, it might be assumed that the southern 
border of the province was at Gabal as-Saih al-Hardi. This is a mountain very close 
to the river on the east side of the Nile opposite the modern town of Tahta which 
almost blocks the route by land. It is a natural border and is therefore a natural point 
where one can expect to limit a region. Going 32 km north, the northern border of 
the province was perhaps somewhere south of the modern town Abutig.* 

South of the Wadjet province was the Menu (Min) province, named after its main 
deity Min who was worshipped in Ipu (better known as Akhmim, the modern village 
not far away) the capital of the province. The rock cut tombs of the local oligarchs of 
the late Old Kingdom and early First Intermediate Period in the Menu province have 
been excavated, providing rich textual and visual material for this period. North of the 
Wadjet province there were two provinces. On the west bank of the Nile there was the 
province called Sha with its capital Shashotep. The latter town is not far away from the 
modern village Rifeh. Near Rifeh substantial cemeteries were excavated, ranging in date 
from the late First Intermediate Period to the end of the New Kingdom, with several 
finds datable later. The precise extent of the Sha province is not known. Farouk Gomaà 
believes that Matmar and Mostagedda, on the east side of the Nile, also belonged to 
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this province? These places were also excavated by Guy Brunton. The material found 
is in many ways very closely related to the material found at Qau and Badari. Others, 
such as Helck* think that the Sha province was just on the west side of the Nile, while 
the east bank was all part of the Atfet province. 

The eastern cliffs ofthe high desert plateau are close to the Nile and the fertile land 
in the Wadjet province, providing only a small strip of about 1 km width of cultiva- 
tion on this side. On the western side the fertile land is much wider, with up to 10 km 
providing a good base for agriculture and for the support of a substantial population. 
While on the east side of the Nile settlements were quite close to the desert, on the 
west side they were spread over the fertile land. In general, Ancient Egyptian burials 
were close to settlements, often just next to the town walls." The cemeteries on the 
east bank are therefore often close to, or even in, the desert and for that reason are 
in general well-preserved. The burials on the west bank are most likely in the fertile 
plains on the small mounds where the settlements were located. There were certainly 
once also cemeteries in the western desert, but only one near the village of Zaraby 
has been excavated. Today, the cemeteries close to the towns and villages on the west 
bank have vanished along with the settlements, although many may still lie under the 
modern fields. The Nile nowadays flows in a different bed from 4000 years ago. A big 
flood destroying the remains of the ancient town of Qau is recorded for the early nine- 
teenth century? It can be assumed that there were similar floods before, but evidently 
it seems that there had been none that destroyed the ancient town since Ptolemaic 
times, as this temple survived 2000 years. For the periods before, no data are available. 

The cemeteries of Qau (Fig. 3) are the most important ones in the province. They lie in 
a desert bay about 9 km long, surrounded by limestone mountains. In the north are the 
monumental tombs of the Middle Kingdom governors. In the middle there is a shallow 
wadi separating the bay into two halves. North of this wadi was the village of Qau el-Kebir, 
now called Etmanieh. The desert itself is flat and very pebbly, and so not very suitable for 
digging burials. The cemeteries of Qau are all north of the wadi. The main cemeteries of 
the ancient town are south of Etmanieh. Close to the village and to the east is the north 
cemetery. Further south is cemetery 400 and even further south, the ‘south cemetery’. 
The latter was found heavily looted, but it was the main cemetery of the town. Cemetery 
400 contained many early tombs dating from the Second to the Fourth Dynasty. The north 
cemetery contained mainly burials of the Second Intermediate Period.’ 

Going further north, there is the small cemetery, 100, at the northern edge of 
the bay where the cliffs come very close to the cultivation. Here are the remains of 
monumental Middle Kingdom tombs with a cemetery of many smaller burials that 
date down to the Roman and Byzantine periods.” 

North of the cliff the mountains remain close to the fertile lands. They provide 
just enough space for a small desert strip that was used for cemeteries. The region 
is cut by many wadis." The lower desert here is therefore a small strip between the 
higher rock of the desert and the cultivation. The strip is just a few hundred meters 
wide but about 10 km long. The main village in the region is Badari, providing the 
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name for the chain of cemeteries in this part of the region. It is evident that these 
cemeteries were in ancient times the burial grounds for several communities along 
the cultivation (Fig. 4). 

Not much can be said about the population density in the Wadjet province. 
From the 21st Dynasty (around 950 BC) Papyrus Reinhardt it might be concluded 
that the province was quite fertile. Fifteen sacks of grain per aroura (there are 
about three arouras to a hectare) was the harvest there, while in Middle Egypt it 
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was only ten sacks per aroura." 
Karl Butzer estimated the pop- 
ulation numbers of the different 
provinces for Ancient Egypt. 
His calculations for the Wadjet 
province, based on much later 
numbers, come to under 100 
people per square kilometre in 
the northern part and about 
100-200 people per square kilo- 
metre in the southern part.? 
However, these data are very 
insecure and should not be used 


for any further conclusions. 4600 

There are some calculations cultivation desert 
about how many people can be 

fed by 1 hectare. Evidently it low 

depends very much on the type desert 


of plants and whether the plants 
growing here were directly 
consumed or used for feeding 
animals. George Wilcox calcu- 
lates that 7-21 people could live 


4600 - 5000 


5300-5400 
off 1 hectare in the Near East 5500 
(Mesopotamia). On the other 5100 
hand other calculations for the 6000 


Near East suggest that 1 hectare 
of land was needed to feed one 
person." 100 hectares are 1 
square kilometre. That means 
we cannot expect more than 
about 100 people per square 
kilometre if we go for the lower calculation. Farmers rarely travelled more than 
2 km to cultivate their fields. If the fields were further away, new settlements were 
founded.” Taking all this into account, a village could feed up to about 600 people 
(n x 2 km x 100 hectares). For an Ancient Egyptian village this is a substantial 
number of people. Old Kingdom towns so far excavated, such as Hierakonpolis" 
or Elephantine,"* are often small, and many might not have had so many inhabit- 
ants. Villages were perhaps smaller, although hard evidence is missing. It is often 
assumed that many farmers lived in towns.? As Egyptian towns were often rather 
small, it also means that they were most likely able to feed themselves from the 
fields attached to them. 


Figure 4. The cemeteries at Badari (author) 
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More information is available from the Byzantine town Aphrodito, Egyptian Per- 
Wadjet (see below). In Byzantine times this place was one of the more important in 
the Wadjet province and is well known because the archive of a local man named 
Dioskoros was discovered there. His papyri provide extensive details about life in 
this province in the sixth century AD. Aphrodito and its countryside had about 3000 
tax-paying male heads of households. It has been calculated that these might add 
up to about 15,000 people for the whole ancient town. Aphrodito did not have the 
legal status of a city, but it was the centre of a network of settlements, making it in 
practical terms a small market town. The region of the town included about 40 mon- 
asteries and 30 churches, and there were two potteries and an olive oil works in the 
town.? It was surrounded by a network of canals and dykes. A similar pattern might 
be expected for the Old and Middle Kingdom and perhaps even earlier: small towns 
acting as local centres with smaller villages and hamlets around them. 


Archaeology 


In terms of archaeology, Middle Egypt is famous for its decorated rock cut tombs dating 
to the Middle Kingdom. Indeed, the series of these Middle Kingdom monumental burial 
places starts at Qau el-Kebir, capital of the Wadjit province, and ends in the north at 
Beni Hasan. They include the decorated tomb chapels found at Rifeh, Asyut, Meir and 
Deir el-Bersheh, running from the south to the north. Some further examples are 
known from the Fayum, Qubbet el-Hawa (First Upper Egyptian province), Elkab and 
Thebes. Only the tombs in Thebes are comparable in number and decoration to those 
in Middle Egypt. In the Eleventh Dynasty Thebes was the royal residence and most 
decorated rock cut tombs belong to the time when the royal court was buried here. 
The tombs of Middle Egypt are carved into the rocky mountains of the eastern and 
western desert. Decorated rock cut tombs appear as early as the Old Kingdom and 
some of the earliest examples are in the Wadjet province, near the modern village 
of Hemamieh. Nothing comparable is known in the province for the New Kingdom, 
although there are still some richly decorated tombs of local people of higher standing 
in other provinces and towns such as in Elkab. 


History of research 


Early European travellers visited the remains of the Ptolemaic temple at Qau el-Kebir. 
Drawings and reconstructions of it were made for the Description de l'Égypte by the 
French expedition in 1798-1801. Several stelae and statues are reported as coming 
from the region, and it seems that before proper excavation started, locals had already 
investigated bigger tombs and the remains of temples." A century after the French 
expedition, there were several archaeological missions to the cemeteries of Qau 
el-Kebir. In 1905/1906 Ernest Schiaparelli excavated in the tombs ofthe Middle Kingdom 
governors and brought many finds to Italy. However, the excavations were never fully 
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published. Further research was undertaken by a German expedition under Georg 
Steindorff in 1913/1914 and Hans Steckeweh briefly in 1928 and 1929.? The main 
target was again the Middle Kingdom tombs of the local governors, but parts of the 
Greco-Roman cemeteries nearby were also investigated.” 1923/1924 William Matthew 
Flinders Petrie worked at the Middle Kingdom governors’ tombs,” but also uncovered 
part of the cemeteries in the region and recorded two Old Kingdom governor tombs at 
Hemamieh. Petrie was part of the expedition of Guy Brunton who, from 1922 to 1931, 
uncovered several cemeteries in the region, from Qau in the south to Mostagedda in the 
north. From these excavations, Brunton published several thousand tombs belonging 
to almost all periods of Egyptian history. He presented his results at Qau and Badari 
in four volumes.” Most graves are presented in tables, providing information on the 
types of objects found, not on their number (e.g. for several identical pots just the type 
appears, not the number found). With the exception of the governor tombs of the 
Middle Kingdom, few more monumental art objects were found in these excavations. 
A survey was conducted in 1989 mainly targeting the Badarian remains.” 

An exceptional feature in Egyptian archaeology is the recording of a chain of 
cemeteries along the desert edge by Brunton's expedition. On the west side of the Nile 
little has been so far excavated, only a small cemetery was recorded at Zaraby dating 
from the end of the Old Kingdom. The cemeteries on the east side are mainly known as 
those of Badari and Qau in Egyptological literature. Those at Qau most likely belong to 
the provincial capital Tjebu. Brunton's excavations were carried out to a high standard 
for his day but have many shortcomings by modern standards. First, Brunton states 
that he did not excavate parts of cemeteries where he expected empty tombs or those 
with few objects." This means that a high percentage of burials of the poorest people 
are missing. For this reason, periods when few objects were placed into burials are also 
under-represented in the excavation reports. Brunton excavated more than 5000 tombs 
over the course of a few years. This is a high number of tombs, almost unthinkable 
today using modern archaeological methods, where careful and precise recording is 
the main aim. With modern careful recording archaeologists are now able to retrieve a 
much higher dataset about a single burial. One example is the skeletons. Brunton only 
provided information about the sex of the people found and noted whether they were 
children.? However, in an up-to-date excavation we would be able to obtain information 
about the age of the buried population and the diseases they had. To a certain extent we 
would know whether these people worked physically and whether they were properly 
nourished.? Most of this information is lost for Brunton's excavation. However, we gain 
other information most often lost with the slower methods of today. With Brunton's high 
number of tombs found, it is possible to gain an idea of patterns of cemeteries and the 
development of smaller and larger cemeteries, making many statistical analyses possible. 

The cemeteries are labelled by Brunton with numbers in the hundreds. In the north 
at Badari there are the cemeteries with 3000 numbers (3100 and 3200 and so on), in the 
south are those with 5000 numbers and cemetery 6000. The numbering was provisional. 
In a cemetery with just 20 tombs, the burials would have received numbers from 101 
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to 120; the numbers 121 to 199 would have been left out. The next cemetery would be 
200 and the tomb numbering sequence would start with 201. Those cemeteries around 
Qau received numbers from 100 to 1450, those cemeteries around Hemamieh from 1500 
to 2100. The tombs in the most southern cemetery at Qau were excavated by Petrie. He 
gave them numbers from 1 to 960. To avoid confusion, these were changed in the final 
publication to 7000 numbers. The actual objects from the cemeteries, now in museums, 
still have the old numbers. A pottery vessel from tomb 123 will have that number written 
onitin the museum. In the publication the vessel will appear as coming from tomb 7123. 

Stephan Seidlmayer has argued that most of the burials found by Brunton belong 
to the farming population of the region.” Even in a provincial town like Qau/Tjebu 
a large part of the population was most likely farmers. The publications of Brunton 
therefore remain a major source in Egyptian archaeology for burials in a provincial 
region and for the 'common' population. However, this view is not undisputed in 
Egyptology. John Baines argues that we do not have the tombs of the poorest from 
Ancient Egypt. He thinks that these people did not leave any remains in the archae- 
ological record.*! He argues for the tombs at Qau and Badari that they belong to an 
‘intermediate social level’, but not to the lowest social level.” However, there were 
on the other side always archaeologists who noticed that we also have those burials 
of the poorer segments of the society. Walter B. Emery provided in his Ancient Egypt 
(1961) a chapter of tomb architecture and included those which he thought belong 
to the lower classes.? Janet Richards (2005) argued that simple surface burials are 
easy to dig and that there is no reason that poorer people would not go for that 
option.** One further argument might be brought forward. Many of the smaller and 
larger burial grounds found in the region of Badari were already being used in early 
Predynastic times such as the Badarian period, c. 4400-3800 BC.” These early farm- 
ing cultures were most likely quite egalitarian. There are no big differences between 
rich and poor. Many of their burial grounds were still being used in Pharaonic times. 
The simple tomb architecture often remained the same, though the objects placed 
there were different, following the customs and religious beliefs of the time. It seems 
strange to argue that in Pharaonic times different kinds of people were buried here. 
In all probability they remained the same: farmers living in the villages along the 
cultivation. Only the few richer burials might belong to the local ruling classes. We 
know little about the social structures of ancient Egyptian villages, but there were 
most likely local leaders who had these larger tombs. 


Economy 


Agriculture, or hunting and gathering were the basis of the economy in all pre-industrial 
societies. A high percentage of people worked in food production. The Wadjet province 
did not contain one of Egypt's major cities. The capital of the province might have 
been a relatively big town but was most likely rather small by modern standards. A 
high proportion of its inhabitants were most likely farmers too.*° 
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Scenes showing agricultural activities are common in Old Kingdom tomb chapels. 
However, the only agricultural scenes in the Wadjet province are from the tomb of 
the local governor Rahetep (C5) at Hemamieh, showing the ploughing of fields with 
cattle in one register and the harvest in another." The rich visual evidence found 
in the tomb chapels at other places gives the wrong impression that all stages of 
agricultural production are well known. However, these scenes have to be taken with 
great caution and are problematic.” Several activities are shown regularly; others, 
such as weeding, do not appear at all.? The pictures in these tomb chapels present 
an ideal image of rural working life. In terms of bread and beer making, for example, 
it has been possible to show that they do not reflect normal life. Similar problems 
arise with textual evidence. There are, for example, many technical terms in Egyptian 
texts that are still not fully understood.” 

From the wider archaeological record it is possible to establish some of the param- 
eters of agricultural activities in Egypt. Emmer wheat and hulled barley have been 
cultivated since about 5000 BC in Egypt and were the most common cereals until the 
Roman period.“ Bread and beer were produced from them, and these are the most 
important foods. Bread was made of emmer and beer from barley. Agriculture in Egypt 
formed an annual cycle in three parts, relating to the three seasons in the Egyptian 
calendar in written records: inundation (akhet), growth (peret) and harvest (shemu). 
The inundation started at the end of the summer, in September, when the Nile flooded 
most of the fertile land. After the flood went down, the land needed to be prepared. 
At first the land needed tilling. It seems that this was most often done with hoes. 
Ploughs were known and are often shown in tomb scenes, but there are indications 
that hoeing the ground was more common. Cattle for ploughs must have been less 
common, and cattle were certainly expensive animals, not only in terms of the ‘market 
price' but also in maintaining them. From Sumerian cuneiform documents it is known 
that in Mesopotamia ploughs were not common in small households.” They were even 
regarded as inferior to hoes.? Something similar might be expected for Old Kingdom 
Egypt. The ploughs were perhaps only used on the estates of the highest officials.“ 
Nevertheless, from tomb scenes several types of preparing the land are visible: 


1. tilling, sowing, and sometimes trampling in of the seed by animals 
2. sowing and tilling 
3. sowing and simply trampling in“ 


Tilling, sowing, and trampling were always done at more-or-less the same time. 
Therefore, the Egyptian verb seka could mean ploughing, tilling, or sowing. Different 
types of cereal were sown jointly. Samples from Egypt show that wheat and barley were 
planted together. One reason for this may be a simple contamination of seed.“ After 
sowing, the fields were trampled by flocks of sheep or donkeys. This was important 
to push the seeds into the ground and protect them from birds and other smaller 
animals. Emmer and barley needed about 6 months to grow. Little is known about 
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the stage between sowing and harvest. There is almost no evidence for weeding and 
indeed weeding was not common in Egypt even in the nineteenth century, being 
introduced only with the use of industrial weed killers. Samples of Ancient Egyptian 
cereal show a high percentage of weeds. Perhaps only larger weeds were removed. The 
harvest took place between May and September. From parallels in other better-known 
societies, it can be assumed the whole family, perhaps the whole village, was involved 
in tilling and harvest in February to May." 

Next to grain, fruits and vegetables must have played an important part in 
agriculture. The most common are dates from the date palm and the fruits of the dom 
palm (Hyphaene thebaica). The latter have big brown fruits with edible flesh. Other 
common fruits are those of the Christ’s thorn tree, the sycamore, water melons, and 
grapes. Common vegetables were tiger nuts, lentils, peas, and some rare onions. Fruits 
and vegetables needed a lot of water and therefore a lot of care.“ 

It is disputed how much artificial irrigation was already being used in the Old 
Kingdom. Canals are mentioned in the pyramid texts. The Pepy I decree found at 
Dahshur, from the pyramid town of Snofru, also mentions canals, indicating that 
some form of man-made irrigation was being used at least in the late Old Kingdom.” 

Several animal species were domesticated. Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs were the 
most common. Cattle were not only the most prestigious and the most useful, but they 
could be used as transport animals to drag heavy objects, they were milk providers, 
and finally they were useful for their meat. Tomb scenes provide details of how they 
were treated, although it remains unknown how reliable these scenes are and whether 
they just show details that have a symbolic meaning that escapes us. For example, 
in the Old Kingdom the legs of the cows were bound together when milking. This is 
no longer attested in tomb scenes of the Middle Kingdom. Did this custom stop in 
the Middle Kingdom or was it just no longer depicted? Furthermore, when possible 
a calf was placed near the cow when milking as this seems to have enhanced the 
milk production.’ Those bulls assigned for meat production were often castrated.“ 
The slaughter of cows is again mostly known from depictions in tombs. According 
to these, the legs were bound and they were killed with a cut through the throat.” 
Sheep were domesticated from the Naqada period and were mostly meat suppliers. 
They were not so prestigious and are therefore not used as animals in offerings. Sheep 
were kept for wool only from the Middle Kingdom.’ Goats are known from the Naqada 
period too. They were again not very prestigious and therefore not used in offerings. 
Pigs are very rarely depicted in Egyptian art, but from bones found at sites such as 
Elephantine and Tell el-Dab'a* it is clear that they were used for producing meat? 
and normally slaughtered shortly before they were fully grown." Pigs are one of the 
less useful animals for humans. Cows can be used for dragging heavy objects, and they 
produce milk. Sheep produce wool. These animals were therefore useful not only for 
producing meat. Pigs were only useful for their meat, which is evidently the main 
reason that they were killed as soon as they reached a certain age. The animal bones 
found at the early Middle Kingdom settlement of Tell el-Dab'a might provide an idea 
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Figure 5. Meat OTA " he ton) ” Kakhenet (Mackay et al. 1929, pl. xxiii) 


how common these various animals were in daily life. Here, bones of goats or sheep 
make up 39.496 of all animal bones found (the bones of both species are identical). The 
next common animal is pigs, with 3696 of bones. In effect the pig is the most common 
animal, as the bones of sheep and goats come from two different species. Bones of 
cattle make up 21.796 of the bones found, while only very few bones of donkeys and 
dogs were discovered.* Bird bones appear too but are far less common, but birds are 
often shown in meat production in tomb scenes (compare Fig. 5). 

Fish were also an important part of the diet. They do not often appear in offering 
lists and other texts, but from archaeological excavations it is again clear that they 
were often consumed. The fish bones found on Elephantine provide some evidence 
on the types of fish often consumed. The Nile catfish (bagrus docmac and bagrus bayad) 
was the most popular. The second most popular was the Nile perch/lates niloticus, 
while all other fish bones only appear sporadically such as the elongate tigerfish 
(hydrocyon forskahlii) or the Nile carp (Labeo niloticus, also L. horie, L. coubie and L. 
forskalii).? In the early Middle Kingdom settlement at Tell el-Dab'a catfish was by far 
the most common one.“ 


Textile production 


After food production, the textile industry must have been very important. Several 
materials were used for making garments in Ancient Egypt, of which by far the most 
important was linen. Apart from food production, textile production must have been 
a central industry, although pottery production was essential too. Fragments of linen 
that appear to be quite well made have been found in Badarian burials,” indicating a 
long tradition of weaving. However, they are not as good as those of the later Naqada 
period (compare p. 61).? The textile industry is distinctive also for the prominence 
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of women visible in the ancient written sources. Several phases in linen production 
can be expected. There is the planting and harvesting of the flax plant. The weav- 
ing was mainly done by women. This is attested by tomb scenes but also by written 
documents. The late Middle Kingdom papyrus UCL 32094A® (found at Lahun) lists at 
least six women and their output of weaving. They had made flax into linen within 
1 month. The papyrus is an account and raises some questions about the organisa- 
tion of labour. These women most likely worked in a workshop and not at home in 
a family unit. While the women might well be some servants working in a private 
household, it seems more likely that they worked in a workshop on a royal estate 
or on the estate of a local governor or official, or at a temple. In a more private 
context a written account would seem rather strange, while in an official context 
record-keeping was important. Another option is that they worked from home, but 
for an institution or an official. 


Wood working 


As will be seen, several burials of women contained remains of wooden cosmetic boxes. 
Wood working™ must have played an important part in craft production but, due to 
the bad preservation conditions of organic materials, only a few wooden objects from 
the province are preserved. For several reasons it can be assumed that there were local 
carpentry workshops. The most common wooden objects observed in the funerary 
archaeological records are the coffins. They were often only recognised by faint traces 
in the ground, but it was at least possible to take measurements from many of them. 
It is likely that most of them were once plastered. Brunton noticed that they vary 
widely in size and concludes that they were made locally, on order and not produced 
in stock.“ Other common wooden objects placed into burials were the small boxes 
just mentioned and used to contain cosmetic equipment. They are again mainly only 
known from faint traces in the ground, but their copper fasteners are often preserved. 
Further carpentry products range in scale from ships to other furniture, wooden 
vessels, and wooden tools. Furthermore, houses must have had wooden parts, such as 
doors or parts of the ceilings. Especially the latter types of objects are more likely of 
local production. A shipyard is depicted in the tomb of Kakhenet (I). 


Towns in the Tenth Upper Egyptian province 


There has been some debate in Egyptology and beyond as to whether there were towns 
in Ancient Egypt, especially in the older periods. Some scholars have labelled Ancient 
Egypt as a ‘civilisation without cities’. Chris Eyre called it a village society.® This 
impression most likely arose from comparing Egypt with Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia 
around 3500 BC several city-states developed with a temple at their heart. Uruk was 
early on a substantial urban centre, being one of the largest ancient cities not only at 
that time but also in comparison to later cities. Nothing like this is known from ancient 
Egypt. There are very few ancient towns known of substantial size. Excavations in the 
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last 200 years have always concentrated heavily on monumental temples and tombs 
where the excavators expected easy and spectacular finds. Fortunately, there is a strong 
shift visible in the last few decades towards excavating settlements and accepting that 
Old and Middle Kingdom Egypt indeed had towns and cities and was not just a village 
society.” Many of these towns might be small in size, but it is certain that they were 
administrative and religious centres, and also centres for local and regional production 
and goods exchange. In the Old and Middle Kingdom, Qau was perhaps the only town 
in the province. The other places are mainly only known from written sources. There 
is no evidence at present to connect them with any of the cemeteries found on the 
west bank of the Nile. Apart from the provincial capital it can be assumed that these 
places were rather small, more villages than towns. 


Tjebu 

From written sources it is clear that Tjebu (tbw - ‘[city of] sandals’) was the provincial 
capital. Tjebu is most likely to be identified with modern Qaw/Qau, also called Qau 
el-Kebir." From the ancient town there survived until the early nineteenth century 
parts of a temple built by Ptolemy VI Philopator. The stones of the temple were used 
in the early nineteenth century for a palace at Asyut. The few remains left were 
destroyed in a flood in 1821,” but the name is still used for the town and its ceme- 
teries, although the actual settlement with the remains of the ancient town are fully 
gone. Nowadays the nearest village is Etmanieh (al-Itmanya). The main deity of Tjebu 
was Nemtywy, called Antaios by the Greeks (see below). The name Qau goes back to 
Coptic TKWOH/TKOY, Egyptian dw-ks (‘high mount’). The latter name is attested 
from the Late Period on and perhaps originally referred to the eastern mountains in 
the region, later becoming the name of the town itself.” The Greeks called the town 
Antaioupolis, ‘the city of Antaios’.” 

The ancient town lay about 45 km south of Asyut on the eastern banks of the Nile. 
The cemeteries of the town lie along the desert edge and were labelled by Guy Brunton 
with numbers (Cem. 400, Cem. 1300, Cem. 1400, Cem. 1450); there is also the ‘south 
cemetery’ which is the biggest and the one closest to the remains of the ancient town. 
The great Middle Kingdom governors’ tombs are situated about 3 km north of the 
ancient town at the cliffs of the desert escarpment. The placements of these tombs 
at some distance from the town might be for reasons of prestige. This is the nearest 
place where the high desert comes close to the fertile land in the region of the town. 
There are also important limestone quarries at the cliffs near the governors’ tombs.” 


Per-Wadjet 

Per-Wadjet (‘house of Wadjet’), also called just Wadjet, was on the west bank of the 
Nile in the middle of the cultivation, about 11 km west of Qau, 5 km north of modern 
Tahta. It is the modern Kom Ishqau. From the New Kingdom the town appears in 
Egyptian sources; in Ptolemaic and Roman times it was at least for a while the 
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capital of the province.” In Greek the place was called Aphrodito or Aphroditopolis. 
The Greeks identified Wadjet with the Greek goddess Aphrodite. The cobra goddess 
Wadjet was here identified with Hathor. The name ofthe province might come from 
this place. In some inscriptions it is not clear whether the province or the town 
is mentioned." There are some archaeological remains. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century substantial remains of wealthy houses were discovered.” The 
finds include the archives of Dioskoros, a local landowner who also wrote poetry 
and lived in the Byzantine period. It is the largest surviving group of Byzantine 


papyri from Egypt. 


el-Zaraby 


The only cemetery on the west bank so far excavated is near the modern village of 
el-Zaraby. About 130 graves were found in 1907 by Ernest Mackay who worked for 
Flinders Petrie while the latter was excavating at Rifeh (about 15 km north of el-Zaraby). 
The cemetery was not fully published; only a selection of pottery, stone vessels and 
other objects are presented in Petrie’s book on his work in Rifeh.? However, the note- 
books from this excavation have survived. They give a short description of each tomb 
with some drawings. There is no record of the types of pottery and stone vessels found 
but they provide information on the number of vessels and where within the burial 
they were found, data not given for most burials found at Qau and Badari. Most of 
the burials found at el-Zaraby are surface burials in the ground with several pottery 
vessels as common burial goods. The graves date to the end of the Old Kingdom and 
this was most likely the burial ground for a village close by. 


Gebel as-Sheikh al-Haridi 


A lesser known site lies near Gebel as-Sheikh al-Haridi at the most southern border 
of the province. An Old Kingdom rock cut tomb was recorded here in the nineteenth 
century.’ More recent fieldwork started in 1991.* Several decorated rock cut tombs 
were revealed, one Old Kingdom tomb with two sculptured figures at the entrance.” 
Monumental tombs of local governors are missing in the Wadjet province for the 
Sixth Dynasty, and one wonders whether the governors were buried here. The choice 
of the site so far from the town (about 10 km south) is at first glance rather strange, 
but might relate to reasons of prestige. It is comparable to the governors' tombs of 
the Middle Kingdom which were placed 3 km north of the town and not directly next 
to it. So far no names have been recorded or published. 

Some other places most likely in the Wadjet province are known from written 
sources but it remains impossible to identify them with any site within the region: 


Minet 


A place called Minet was perhaps close to Tjebu. There is a statue from Qau/Tjebu 
where ‘Anubis, lord of Minet’ is mentioned. It dates to the Late Period.” On a late 
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Middle Kingdom stela appears the goddess Nefret (‘the beautiful one’), lady of Minet’. 
The stela was bought in 1910 in Malawi and was once in Leipzig but was lost in World 
War II. The goddess Nefret is otherwise not attested, it might be another name for 
Hathor who was, in later times, worshipped in the Wadjet province. On a cylinder seal 
Sobek is called ‘lord of Minet’.® A Second Intermediate Period stela of a local governor 
(iry-pt, haty-“, imy-r hmw-ntr - member of the elite, foremost of action, overseer of 
priests) mentions in the offering formula ‘Sobek (?), lord of Minet’. 'Nemty (?), lord of 
Tjebu' and ‘all gods of Tjebu' are mentioned.‘ Therefore it seems likely that Minet was 
located not very far from Tjebu. Gomaà wonders whether it was even a part of Tjebu.*” 


Megeb/Magab 

A place called Megeb is mentioned at least twice in connection with the Wadjet 
province, so that there is some evidence that it was part of it. Megeb appears on the 
Leipzig stela mentioned above. Here, the goddess Mut is called the ‘lady of Megeb'.*? 
On the statue of a certain Hori a goddess is also connected with Megeb, although 
her name is not preserved. The statue was acquired in 1886 opposite the west bank 
of Abutig and is today in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. At this location, on the east 
side of the river, a small temple was excavated at Badari, and one wonders whether 
the statue comes from this temple.” If this is true, Megeb could be identified with the 
site of the temple, where there was most likely also a village. 


Deities 
Nemtywy and Nemty 


The main deity of Tjebu is Nemtywy, in Greek sources called Antaios.” The name 
Nemtywy is a dual, meaning 'the two wanderers', most likely representing Horus 
and Seth.” The singular form Nemty was perhaps a different deity, but is also con- 
nected with the Wadjet province.? It is not always easy to distinguish both deities. 
In hieroglyphs, Nemtywy could be written with two falcons in one or two boats.” 
The two falcons might represent Horus and Seth. Once the name is written with two 
Seth animals.” Nemtywy was also linked to the sun and in Roman times even often 
shown with a nimbus (halo).” In the Wadjet province, Nemtywy is not yet attested 
for sure in the Old and Middle Kingdom apart from personal names. On stela Cairo 
20021 appears a man with the name Nemtywy-nakht. On stela Cairo CG 20022 appears 
a person just called Nemtywy. 

Nemty is the main deity of the Twelfth Upper Egyptian province, but also well 
known from inscriptions in the Wadjet province. Nemty was strongly connected with 
Seth. Before the New Kingdom, only one larger depiction of the god is known, a rock 
cut stela in Sinai, showing Nemty with a Seth-animal head.” Similar depictions are 
also known from later periods. His main duty in Egyptian mythology was being 
the ferryman of the sun god Re when the latter travelled through the Underworld 
at night.” 
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In the Wadjet province, Nemty is first attested on a copper ewer perhaps dating 
to the Second or Third Dynasty. The inscription can be read ‘priest of Nemty' with 
the name Hetep, or ‘priest’ with the name Nemtyhetep.'? There is no further evi- 
dence to the deity within the Wadjet province in the Old Kingdom. Even in the rock 
cut tombs of the local governors at Hemamieh, he is not mentioned. The god then 
appears again only in the Middle Kingdom, mainly in personal names in the region 
but also in names attested in other parts of the country. A governor Nemtynakht is 
known from his offering table found in the modern village.'' Nemty also appears in 
an offering formula on a statuette found in the province. 


Mut 


The goddess Mut! (Mut translates as ‘mother’) is well known from New Kingdom and 
other later sources as the wife of the Theban deity Amun. New Kingdom sources also 
name her as the main deity of Megeb.'** In contrast to the rich evidence in the New 
Kingdom, she is not well attested before this period." Indeed, before the New Kingdom 
she is known from only two possible references. Once she appears on a magical wand 
perhaps coming from Naqada. There ‘hsm mw?’ is written as a caption for a figure. 
The reading of the word 'Mut' is not without problems. The goddess also appears on 
the late Middle Kingdom 'Leizpig' stela referred to above. The stela belongs to a ‘lady of 
the house’, Ibres. Two goddesses are mentioned in the offering formula: ‘Mut, lady of 
Megeb' and ‘Nefret, lady of Minet’. Megeb and Minet are located in the Wadjet province. It 
is interesting that the stela with two female deities in the offering formula was dedicated 
by a woman. Indeed, there is further evidence that Mut was worshipped in the Middle 
Kingdom in the region. Several women attested on stelae assigned to Qau bear names 
combined with Mut. These names are Muthotep (Mut is satisfied), * Dedetmut (given 
by Mut),'? Mutsenet (perhaps to be translated as ‘sister of Mut’ or perhaps as ‘sister of 
the mother’), Senmut (Brother of Mut),' and simply Mut.'? In some cases Mut could 
be translated as *mother'. These names with the element Mut are also attested at other 
places but comprise a relatively high proportion of female names from the Wadjet prov- 
ince. This might be an indication that the element Mut refers to the goddess, as there 
seems no special reason that names with the word ‘mother’ should be more common 
here than in other places. If Mut refers to a local deity the frequency of the word in 
personal names makes perfect sense. 


Hathor 


There are indications that Hathor was worshipped in the Wadjet province. Her worship 
there is certain for later periods.’ At Wadjet/Per-Wadjet she was, according to later 
sources, the main deity."^ It seems that Wadjet worshipped at Per-Wadjet was locally 
identified with Hathor. However, there is no clear evidence for a Hathor cult in the Old 
and Middle Kingdom. On the stela of Ibres, mentioned above, appears 'Nefret, lady of 
Minet’. Renate Krauspe identifies Nefret with Hathor.'^ Minet would be the cult place 
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for Hathor. However, it should not be ruled out that Nefret refers to another goddess or 
is even the proper name of a deity worshipped at Minet (see below), but otherwise not 
well attested. Several women shown in the Old Kingdom rock cut tombs at Hemamieh 
bear the title ‘priestess of Hathor'. Stephen Quirke has argued that this title most 
likely refers to the role of women in providing a musical frame for rituals in the cult of 
any deity. Hathor was the goddess of music and so making music was serving Hathor. 
Therefore, there is so far no secure evidence for a cult of Hathor in the province before 
the New Kingdom." 


Nefret 


This goddess Nefret (or Neferyt) appears on the stela of Ibres mentioned above. Nefret 
(‘the beautiful one’) might be a different name for Hathor. On a vessel found at Abydos 
she is mentioned as ‘lady of Pasheni’, a place otherwise not known. The king's name 
on the object dates it to Senusret I. 


Khnum 


On the ‘White chapel’ of king Senusret I at Thebes, there appears a list of all Egyptian 
provinces with their measurements. The list also includes the place where the cord 
for measuring the province is placed. This place is often regarded as the provincial 
capital, although this is not specified in the inscriptions. For the Wadjet province 
no town is given, only a ram god, perhaps Khnum, appears there, perhaps as lord of 
the temple where the cord is stored. * Khnum is otherwise not well attested in the 
province. He appears on a stone vessel from the end of the Old Kingdom, naming a 
king Neferkare, ‘beloved of Khnum, lord of Sesh’. This might be an early reference 
to Shashotep, the Middle Kingdom province capital of the Eleventh Upper Egyptian 
province on the west bank of the Nile.’”° 


Sobek 


The crocodile god Sobek appears in several personal names of the Middle Kingdom in 
the province.' Names based on Sobek are popular in the Middle Kingdom in general and 
therefore do not provide any evidence for a temple or specific cult in the region. However, 
he might be mentioned on a Second Intermediate Period stela as ‘lord of Minet’.’” He is 
certainly mentioned on a cylinder seal of the 13th Dynasty as ‘Sobek, lord of Minet’. 


Seth 


Seth has a strong presence in the province as Nemty(wy) is connected with him. The 
god alone, however, is not well attested. Seth, 'the strong one' appears in an offering 
formula on a statue from Qau. Otherwise there are no references to this god in 
this province before the New Kingdom. From the New Kingdom comes the stela of a 
local governor from Tjebu, shown in front of a hippopotamus. The offering formula 
mentions Seth.'” 
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Wahka and Ibu 


Two of the local governors with the names Wahka and Ibu appear in Middle 
Kingdom inscriptions as if they were local saints. These two governors are men- 
tioned on several stelae in the offering formula."5 On stela Cairo CG 20549 men 
appear with the element Wahka in their name in the way that names of deities 
appear there: Wahka-em-weskhet (Wahka is in the broad hall) and Wahkaankh 
(Wahka may live). Local saints are well attested for the Middle Kingdom. The best 
documented example is Heqaib on Elephantine,'” another example is the local 
governor Isi worshipped at Edfu."* Heqaib and Isi were officials of the late Old 
Kingdom.” For Ibu and Wahka, Detlef Franke wonders whether these governors 
appeared in the offering formulas of their officials to make sure that their close 
relation symbolically lasted forever." 
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Chapter 2 


The Predynastic and Early Dynastic Periods 


The Predynastic Period 


There are not many remains of the Old Stone Age (Palaeolithic) in Egypt. Nevertheless, 
stone tools typical for this phase of human history have been found at several places 
across Egypt.’ In the Near East, after 10,000 BC, the first societies developed, with 
domestication of plants and animals as well as pottery making. This is the period of 
human history called the Neolithic. The first larger settlements, such as Jericho, Nevali 
Cori or 'Ain Ghazal, appear from about 9500 BC onwards in the Near East. In contrast, 
Egypt lagged a little bit behind this development.’ 

Research in the last decades has shown that Egypt has to be seen in the wider 
context of developments in North Africa, in the Sahara and in Sudan. There is indeed 
evidence for the Sahara that there were already Neolithic cultures there in the sev- 
enth millennium BC. Around 7000 BC the Sahara was much more humid than today. In 
the higher regions there were forests and in the lower regions there was a rich flora 
of all types. Unlike today, people lived in the whole region. They produced pottery 
and had simple stone tools; there is also evidence for bone tools. There are beads, 
bangles and small discs made of ostrich eggs. One important site is Tagalagal in the 
Air mountains in the north of Niger, where pottery decorated with wavy lines was 
found and also grinding stones. Radiocarbon analysis indicates that the site flour- 
ished around 7000 BC, one of the earliest dates for a Neolithic culture in the Sahara. 
Another site is Amekni in southern Algeria.‘ Here too decorated pottery was found, 
similar to that of the Khartoum Neolithic. Stone tools are simple but there are many 
well-made bone tools. There is no sign of agriculture. The people living here were most 
likely hunters and gatherers. Three skeletons buried here are identified as ‘negroid’.° 
The Sudanese Khartoum Neolithic flourished in the fourth millennium BC. The pottery 
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was unpainted but decorated with a punched and incised design. It shows a combination 
of dots and lines and therefore a close connection with other African pottery wares.° 

The earliest Neolithic culture in Egypt was found at the Fayum lake and is there- 
fore called the Fayum Neolithic. The people produced simple pottery and used stone 
tools. Grinding stones were found and many holes in the ground that were used for 
some kind of granary. Several types of grain were planted: wheat (Triticum dicoccum), 
six row (Hordeum hexastichum), four-row (H. vulgare) and two-row barley (H. distichum). 
There is also evidence for flax (Linum usitatissimum), indicating linen production." 
Linen was found at the site. Another important early site in Egypt is Merimde 
Benisalame at the western edge of the Delta. Here were excavated the remains of a 
huge settlement dating to the fifth millennium BC. People produced simple pottery, 
used stone tools, and created clay figures of animals. They were buried close to the 
settlement site, so that earlier excavators even thought that some burials were made 
within houses.* The people at Merimde Beni Salama had sheep, cattle, pigs and goats. 
Dogs were also known.’ The Tarifian culture in Upper Egypt is attested in the fifth 
millennium and is the first culture to produce pottery there. The Tarifian is so far 
only known from el-Tarif at Thebes, where excavations on Old Kingdom mastabas (a 
mastaba is an above-ground often rectangular structure with a cult place for the dead; 
the burial chamber with the deceased body was most often under the mastaba) and 
First Intermediate Period royal tombs revealed earlier remains, including the earliest 
Neolithic remains in this part of the country. The find spot provided the name for 
the culture. About 5400 flint objects were collected, including 561 tools. Pottery was 
found only in small fragments and it is therefore difficult to reconstruct the original 
shape of vessels. The few recognisable forms belong to bowls. There were two types 
of pottery vessels in terms of technology. There are handmade ones that use clay from 
the Sahaba-Darau formation.'? Other pottery was made on a turntable and used clay 
from the flood plain. Very little can be said about an exact dating. The levels of this 
culture were found above gravels perhaps related to the Dishna recession (about the 
eighth millennium BC) and under levels with material of the Naqada culture of the 
fourth millennium BC, so it is definitely older than that. A date of the fifth millennium 
BC for the Tarifian culture has been suggested." 


The Badarian Period 


The earliest substantial human remains in the Wadjet province belong to the Badarian 
culture, named after the village of Badari in the area where this culture was first 
recognised in 1922 by Guy Brunton (Fig. 6). The Badarian culture flourished around 
4400 BC. The culture is known mainly from Upper Egyptian sites, in the north up 
to Matmar, just north of the Wadjet province. In the south the culture is attested at 
Hierakonpolis and Elkab. At most places only a few remains survived, mostly pottery. 
Up to now, the cemeteries and settlements excavated in the Badari region are still the 
most substantial relics of this early culture. 
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There is some discussion 
about the origin of the Badarian 
culture. Early on it was con- 
nected with the Near East." 
Lech Krzyazniak examined the 
rippling of the Badarian pot- 
tery and provided parallels 
for the same effect on pot- 
tery found at Jericho, Byblos 
and southern Anatolia.” More 
recent research points instead 
to a strong African connec- 
tion" as the closest parallels to 
the Badarian black top vessels 
are to be found in Sudan, and 
there are similarities in the 
pottery to the Western oasis." 
The Badarian culture evidently 
incorporated many different 
traditions. Béatrix Midant- 
Reynes calls it ‘Egyptian’ as it 
‘assimilated and converted into 
powerfully original forms, traits 
that are rarely encountered 
elsewhere'.'* 

The people of the Badarian 
culture were buried in ceme- 
teries along the fertile land on 
the lower desert, most likely close to the villages where they lived. Best preserved 
are the Badarian cemeteries around Badari: 


cultivation 


Figure 6. Badarian sites (author) 


Cemetery 5100 - 61 burials. 
Cemetery 5200 - 11 burials. 
(These two cemeteries may once have formed a single burial ground.) 
Cemetery 5300 - 54 burials 
Cemetery 5400 - 56 burials. 
Cemetery 5700 - 71 burials 
Cemetery 5800 - 17 burials 


The earliest Badarian Period remains at the cemeteries of Qau were heavily 
disturbed in later times, so that only a few graves and some un-contexted artefacts 
were found." The graves were hollowed out into the soft ground. They often have 
no clear shape, evidently just dug out for the body without much concern about an 
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Figure 7. Examples of Badarian pottery 


architectural setting. There is evidence that the burials were once covered to create 
small chambers for the deceased and the burial goods. Burials are always reserved for 
just one body; there are no cases of more than one body in one grave. This is unlike 
many other periods of Egyptian history where there are many examples of burials 
of one women and a child, as perhaps when women died at childbirth. The head was 
most often oriented to the south. The tombs do not vary much in size. Burials of men 
and women are almost the same size.” There are no signs of coffins. People were most 
often placed on or even wrapped in mats. Burial goods were found sometimes within 
the mats wrapped around the body. Remains of linen were found, in a few cases over 
the face. In general it is possible that people were buried in their daily life dress and 
wrapped in a mat. In contrast, the remains of linen might belong to shrouds that 
once covered the dead body. 

Some remains of Badarian settlements were recorded and partly excavated. The 
only well documented one is a site near modern Hemamieh. Here several levels were 
recorded dating from the Badarian Period up to Naqada II.? Remains of round huts 
were found, all quite small, and perhaps animal pens or stables rather then perma- 
nent houses for people. 

The Badari culture is defined above all by its characteristic pottery (Figs 7-9). 
Guy Brunton found 666 vessels and divided them into 451 types. He distinguished 
seven wares, of which the most typical are black-topped brown and black-topped red 
ware. There are also polished red, all black, smooth brown, rough brown and ‘miscel- 
laneous' ware. The pottery shapes are rather simple, with roughly even numbers of 
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Figure 8. Badarian vessel, tomb 5388, c. 21.5 cm wide (UC 9404) (author) 


open and closed forms.? There are only 
a few types attested with more than one 
vessel, evidently almost every vessel has 
its own shape. This seems typical for a 
society where pottery was not yet pro- 
duced on a larger scale but most often 
at home by farmers. It seems there was 
not yet any clear division of labour. 

Other artefacts found are many 
personal adornments (Fig. 10b). In 
almost half of the burials beads were Figure 9. Badarian vessel, tomb 5112, c. 10 cm high 
discovered. Cosmetic objects are (Uc 9045) (author) 
common in burials too. These include 
cosmetic palettes made of silt and other stones and most likely used for pre- 
paring eye paint (Fig. 10a). The Badarian cosmetic palettes are simple in shape, 
most often rectangular (Fig. 11). Several Badrian examples have a groove at the 
short ends.” Another object category, perhaps also for cosmetic use, comprises 
elaborate ivory spoons with a handle in animal shape.” These spoons are often 
large, with the container being big and square. One copper object was found,? 
so the Badarian culture belongs to the Chalcolithic, i.e. the Copper and Stone 
Age. The Badarian is the first Egyptian culture to use metal. In a few burials 
glazed beads were found, sometimes in high numbers.” The Badarian people also 
produced small clay figures showing naked women (Fig. 12), three of which were 
found.^ The interpretation of these figures is open to different interpretations, 
thought to relate to religious beliefs." 

It is very hard to get a clear picture of the social relations within Badarian society. 
The burials do not show much difference in size and indicate few social differences. 
For a long time this created the impression of an egalitarian society. However, a 
few differences are visible in equipment." It must be emphasised, however, that 
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Figure 10. a) Bone spoon as part of cosmetic set, tomb 550 (UC 17791); b) ivory bracelet, Badarian 
Period, from tomb 5128 (UC 9148A) (both author) 


the quantity of data is low. Possibly the excavators just hit cemeteries of the poorer 
segment of society, perhaps finding only burials of some villages while somewhere 
else there was a larger town-like place. Nevertheless, another point is that the few 
richer tombs were found looted while poorer ones on average fared slightly better. 
However, in comparison to later periods, these differences are small. There are no 
tombs with an elaborate architecture and even the ones with a greater number or 
variety of objects do not create the impression that they were once richly equipped. 
Badarian society therefore appears to represent a society in the development stage 
at the end of primitive communism. 

The economic base most likely already included agriculture.” Hunting and herd- 
ing were certainly also an important part. The settlements excavated at Badari were 
most likely not permanent ones. There are no remains of proper houses. There are 
some post-holes, but they do not form patterns that indicate the plan of a house.? 
The Badarian people might have lived in flimsy huts or tents and might have moved 
around quite often. However, these Badarian settlements are mainly known from 
low desert sites. It might be argued that these reflect only a section of society 
mainly involved in animal herding, providing the impression that the people of the 
time here were mainly hunters and gatherers who were also farming. However, the 
opposite might be equally true: that these people were mostly farmers while only 
a small section of society was involved in cattle herding, the latter being those that 
are mainly visible in the archaeological record. 

It is not certain whether the glazed beads and the copper object are products 
of the people of the Badarian.? At Abu Matar in the southern Levant a settlement 
of the fifth millennium BC was excavated where copper working was flourishing. 
Marine shells from the Red Sea, turquoise from Sinai and shells of freshwater snails 
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Figure 11. Examples of Badarian spoons and cosmetic palettes (not to scale) 


that lived in the Nile valley were also 
found at the site. This indicates that 
Abu Matar had many trading contacts 
with other regions, including the Nile 
valley, and it seems not impossible 
that the Badarian copper comes from 
there or from other places in the 
southern Levant.’ 

The end of the Badarian culture 
is little understood. Some scholars 
regard it as not even a culture in itself, 
but rather as an earlier phase of the 
later Naqada culture.” The archae- 
ological evidence is not that clear. 
The pottery evidence is rather prob- 
lematic. The vessel types and pottery 


Figure 12. Badarian figures of naked women 


seen as typical of the Badarian culture (rippled ware and ware with a sharp ankle) 
are indeed rather uncommon forms.? In the whole corpus of Badarian pottery, they 
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are the exception rather 
than the norm. In contrast, 
the cemeteries show quite a 
clear picture: Badarian cem- 
eteries are always on their 
own with no Nagada burials. — Ny yin ey’ 
However the settlement ——7 5348 
sites show a rather differ- 1311 

ent picture: there seems to 

be no break between the 

Badarian levels and those Figure 13. Examples of vessels found in burials with just one pot 
of the early Naqada period. 

To provide a clearer picture of the remains found, some burials will be described 
in greater detail. 

Burial 5739 belonged to a man placed in the ground in a tight contracted 
position. The head was oriented to the south. There were remains of a mat and 
animal skin that covered the body. No pottery was found in the burial, but there 
was a range of items over his knees. Brunton wondered whether they were once 
placed in a leather bag. There was a cosmetic palette, several pebbles, evidently 
for grinding eye paint on the palette, a shell, a bone needle, two bone piercers 
and two stone knives.** The cosmetic palette seems more typical for the burial of 
a woman, the knives better fit that of a man, although it might be argued that 
they belong to cosmetic equipment. Burial 5134 belonged to a child. The body was 
once wrapped in animal skin and then covered with mats. The burial goods found 
were a flint tool, two sherds and a pot, the last was placed close to the head (Fig. 
13).5 Burial 5348 belonged to the poorest burials. The body of a man was placed in 
a hole in the ground on a mat. The only burial good was one single pot (Fig. 13). 
Burial 5352 again contained the body of a man wrapped in animal skin; the hair of 
the skin was on the outside. No pottery vessel was found.* It is not easy to make 
any rules from the burial goods. The protection of the body was most likely the 
most important issue. Mats and animal skins are common and protected the body. 
After this, one or a few more pottery vessels are important. This must be for the 
symbolic eternal food supply. 

Of some special interest is burial 569 (Fig. 14). It was disturbed and only parts of 
the skeleton remained, though enough to demonstrate that the person was perhaps 
a man who was placed with his head to the south. The grave was large although it 
was not possible to take exact measurements due to the loose gravel where the man 
was placed. The burial contained a well crafted flint knife," a rectangular cosmetic 
palette, a slab of selenite and four vessels. The pottery is of special importance. One 
bowl is finely crafted and is a typical Badarian vessel. A jar is also typical of the 
Badarian culture and belongs to the rough brown ware. One further vessel is a globular 
jar with four handles and un-Egyptian bright clay, described by Brunton as 'pinky 
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buff. The vessel has close parallels in 
the southern Levant and indicates wider 
goods exchange contacts with that 
area, something already suggested by 
the copper find in one Badarian grave 
(p. 57). The third vessel is a beaker 
decorated with an incised pattern of 
lines and triangles (Fig. 15). The vessel 
is of a type attributed to the enigmatic 
Tasa culture (also called Tasian). North 
of Badari in the region of Mostaggeda, 
near a place called Deir Tasa, in 1927/30 
Brunton found several burials with a 
distinguished pottery that is often deco- 
rated with incised geometrical patterns. 
The culture is mainly defined by the 
pottery. There are three main types: 
(1) reddish brown and grey vessels of 
a rough ware, (2) greyish black pottery 
with a burnished surface and vertical 
and diagonal ripples, (3) black polished 
tulip beakers with incised geometrical 
patterns, such as the vessel in burial 
569. Other finds are often close to 
those of the Badarian culture and it is 
sometimes hard to separate the two. 
Brunton assumed that the Tasian was an 
early stage of the Badarian culture.? In 
recent decades remains of Tasian culture 
have also been found in the desert, and it 
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Figure 14. Pottery and burial of grave 569 


Figure 15. Tasian vessel from grave 569 at Qau 
(British Museum EA 59728) (author) 


seems that the Tasian were rather nomadic people living in the eastern and western 
desert with some contacts with the people in the Nile valley and Nubia.” 


The Naqada Period 


Most of the fourth millennium BC was dominated in Upper Egypt by the Naqada culture. 
It was first discovered at a place in Upper Egypt, today called Naqada, where about 2000 
burials of that age were excavated by Flinders Petrie. At the beginning, the Naqada cul- 
ture mainly flourished in Upper Egypt, but over time it spread over all of Egypt and even 
south to Lower Nubia." Flinders Petrie divided the Naqada into two main periods. The 
early Naqada period he called Amratian (named after the site el-Amrah); the later was 
labelled Gerzean (named after Gerzeh). Furthermore, he divided the Naqada period into 
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further smaller chronological units which he called sequence dates. Mainly according 
to the development of pottery, he observed small changes and related them to chrono- 
logical phases of the predynastic period. This system was accepted for many years and 
in Brunton's publication of the Naqada-period burials at Qau and Badari, he provided 
the sequence date for each burial. However, in 1957 the German scholar Werner Kaiser 
published a new study based on the Naqada cemeteries at Armant in which he divided 
the Naqada into the periods Naqada I-III with different subdivisions.” Kaiser's research 
remains the fundamental study on the chronology of the Naqada period. Later corrections 
basically maintain the system while adding small modifications. 


About 230 burials at Qau and Badari 
belong to the Naqada period. The burials 
found are often heavily looted and dis- 
turbed by later activities.^ Naqada I in 
particular seems to be just a continuation 
of the Badarian culture, supporting the 
theory that the Badarian was an early 
phase of the Naqada.* Naqada I is not, in 
general, well attested in Egypt.“ There 
is only a handful of tombs dating to the 
period, consisting of 11 burials at Qau.“ 
Burial customs are very similar to those 


Figure 16. Early Naqada Period vessel with painted 
decoration, tomb 120 (UC 9524) (author) 


Figure 17. Naqada Period: decorated ware 
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of the Badarian, with surface burials and the bodies most often oriented to the south. 
Especially in Naqada I, these burials are often rather poorly equipped. A remarkable feature 
is the appearance of decorated pottery, called ‘white crossed lined’ ware. These are mainly 
geometrical patterns painted in a bright colour on the darker red surface of the vessels 
(Fig. 17).” The painted vessels are mostly bowls. The typical Badarian black topped ware 
is still common but disappears with Naqada 
IL In about Nagada II another decorated ware 
appears. It is often made of marl clay with a 
slightly brighter background. Figures are also 
painted on these vessels (Figs 16-18).5 The 
depiction of ships is typical. 

The Naqada period produced some 
major technical advances. The period saw 
the beginning of copper production. The 
early Naqada copper is mainly hammered.” 
New metals appear for the first time in 
Egypt, these are lead,” silver, and gold.” 
The textile technology changed, making it 
possible to produced much finer linen.” 
Stone vessels are a highlight of craft pro- 
duction of the period. A wide range of 
stones was used, including basalt, lime- 
stone, alabaster, and breccia.” Cosmetic 
palettes used for preparing eye paint 


Figure 18. Naqada Period, decorated vessel, from are still often found in burials of women 
a hole/deposit (UC 9544) (author) (Figs 19-20). 
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1629 


4815 Figure 20. Naqada Cosmetic palette, tomb 
Figure 19. Cosmetic palettes of the Naqada Period 1742 (UC 9510) (author) 
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Figure 21. Ivory wand, early Naqada Period from tomb 1787 (UC 
26517) (author) 


Examples of burials 


A brief description of a selection of Naqada I burials is 
given here. Graves 120 and 133 are the earliest, both 
surface burials. Grave 120 had only one vessel, a bowl 
with geometric decoration on the inside, painted in 
white on a dark red background (see Fig. 17). For 
grave 133 little information is recorded on the body of 
the deceased, but the tomb register indicates that the 
head was oriented to the south. Again, just one pottery 
vessel was found, a red polished cylindrical vessel, but 
there were also shells. Grave 107 was a shallow surface 
burial most likely already robbed in antiquity. The body 
of the dead was perhaps once wrapped in a mat. Two 
vessels were found, one of them a nicely painted vase 
with the depictions of two ships. Slightly later is grave 
110.” It was found intact and contained the body of a 
man placed in a contracted position with the head to the south. The only preserved 
burial good was a simple black topped vessel in front of his face. The body and 
the vessel were both covered with a grass mat. Another burial of a man is 3609, 
equipped with three black topped pottery vessels found in front of the deceased, and 
some beads and a slate palette. There were also the remains of a coffin.? Grave 136 
belonged to a woman. Four black topped ware vessels were placed in front of her. 
She wore ivory bangles and a small double bird shaped cosmetic was found at the 
knee. Remains of malachite and resin were also found there, evidently for painting 
the eyes. The body and the objects were covered with a reed mat.“ Burial Badari 
3608 belonged most likely to Naqada II and was found undisturbed. It most likely 
belonged to a woman. The body was placed in a surface burial within a coffin, head 
to the south. Two vessels, two shells, and a cosmetic palette were found. Burial Qau 
1629 also belonged to a woman. She was placed in a contracted position within a 
wooden coffin or box. The box was quite large and it seems that it was rather some 
wooden framing for a small chamber in which she was placed. Two cosmetic palettes 
were placed in front of her. Several pebbles were found, evidently for grinding eye 


Figure 22. Comb, early Naqada 
Period, Tomb 1670 (UC 9581) 
(author) 
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paint on the palettes. Around her neck 
were found many beads, evidently once 
forming one or more necklaces (compare 
Fig. 23). There was also a stone vessel and 
two pottery vessels. Some of the beads 
are made of lapis lazuli; one pendant is of 
obsidian. Lapis lazuli does not come from 
Egypt, and the nearest sources are far 
away in Afghanistan, providing evidence 
for wide goods exchange networks in 
this early period.“ The same conclusion 
can be drawn from the obsidian pendant. 
Obsidian is not attested in Egypt but can 
be found in several distant countries such 
as Yemen and Ethiopia," again demon- Figure 23. Beads from tomb 1742, late Naqada 
strating some wider trading networks. period (Uc 27372) (author) 

Qau was evidently already connected 

directly or indirectly with far off lands. Burial 3909 was that of a man placed in a 
wooden coffin or box with the head to the south. The burial was found undisturbed 
and contained two shells, perhaps used as personal adornments, and a bigger one, 
perhaps used as some kind of container. Seven pottery vessels were found.“ The 
most remarkable is painted on one side with a row of ostriches and on the other 
side with mountains.‘ 

A dozen burials found at Qau cemetery 200 (south of the ancient town) might 
belong to the very end of the Naqada period shortly before the time of state 
formation. They confirm that there was already a settlement at Qau, but the 
recorded number of interments is small. The pottery found is very similar to 
that found in other parts of Egypt. Burial 223 belonged to an adult, but the grave 
was heavily disturbed and contained only two vessels, one of the type that Petrie 
called a wavy handled jar. The wavy handled jars had a rapid development in the 
Naqada Period and were used by Flinders Petrie to establish his 'sequence dating' 
system. The example found in burial 223 is painted with a criss-cross pattern, 
perhaps imitating a suspension net used to hold such a vessel (Fig. 24). Burial 212 
belonged to a woman who was placed in a mud brick coffin with the head to the 
south. Six vessels (vessel types) were found in her burial. One of them had a pot 
mark, in this case just a simple scratch (Fig. 25). Burial 215 belonged to a child 
and contained another example of a wavy handled jar, again finely painted with 
a net pattern (Fig. 26). 


Gender issues 


Not many ofthe burials ofthe Naqada period were sexed after the excavation; bad pres- 
ervation of skeletons seems to have made that impossible in many cases. Therefore, 
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it is hard to give any statistics about the 
burial equipment in relation to gender. In 
the case of the burials presented, it seems 
remarkable that one woman has one of 
the most richly equipped, while the buri- 
als of men are rather simple. This pattern 
is common for many periods of Pharaonic 
history. Burials of women are often more 
richly equipped as they often contain a 
higher number of personal adornments 
and cosmetic objects (compare Figs 19-22, 
27). These are gender markers, objects 
perhaps already used in daily life. This 
does not mean that women were in gen- 
eral richer or had a higher social status. 
Indeed, evidence from other periods and 
other places show that burials of men are 
often bigger or were on average equipped 
with more pottery. Just looking at pot- 
tery vessels, the equipment seems almost 
equal. The 40 sexed female burials contained an average of 2.95 pottery vessels, 
whereas the average for 32 sexed burials of men was 2.65 vessels. 


Figure 24. Pottery from burial 223 


Settlement remains 


Some remains of settlements are briefly described in the excavation report by 
Brunton, but it is hard to obtain a clear picture about what was found.‘ These 
remains appeared mostly as collections of single objects buried under or almost 
above the ground. It seems that architecture was rarely encountered, although 
at least some remains of mud floors were found. The objects found include many 
pottery sherds along with a wide range of other daily life objects that might be 
expected on a settlement site. These include a breccia spindle-whorl as well as flint 
and bone tools. Among more remarkable finds are several object hoards. One was 
found in a pot buried about 130 cm under the surface.” The vessel contained an 
ivory tusk with human head at the top and with a loop. Sadly it was heavily decayed 
when found and could not be preserved. Several ivory amulets were found, two 
spindle-whorls, many beads and pierced shells for stringing, pieces of wood, resin, 
malachite, and red ochre were also found. Some of the wood could be identified 
as cedar. This is again remarkable as cedar is not an Egyptian tree. It provides 
further evidence for long distance goods exchange in these early times. Another 
hoard was once placed in a goat skin bag and was covered in ancient times by a 
bowl placed upside-down.” There were several amulets, one in bird shape (the 
latter might be a cosmetic palette and not an amulet); flint flakes and shells were 
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Figure 25. Pottery from burial 212 


found too. There were also remains of brown hair. The function of these deposits 
must remain open. Hoards of finds are attested for many periods of human history.” 
They are often placed into the ground to protect 
the objects against potential looters (in times of 
conflict) with the intention of uncovering them 
later in more secure times. However, they may 
also represent votive offerings to gods. These 
hoards did not contain metal or other valuable 
materials, although ivory must have had some 
value. Therefore, it seems that they were indeed 
votives for deities. 


Social organization 


Is it possible to portray village life beyond the arte- 
facts found? Igor Diakonoff provides one model. He 
describes the social organisation of village life as 
patriarchal. The centre of social life was the family. 
Its head was the patriarch who ruled over his sons 
and grandsons with their wives and children. So 
long as he lived, all members of the family were 
under his charge, including people working for the 
family." Diakonoff evidently had a strict patriarchal, 
rural society in mind. It is impossible to confirm or 
to deny this idea. In Pharaonic times Egypt was a 
patriarchal society and thus it might be argued that 
this was also the case in earlier periods. 

Gordon Childe also discussed early village 
societies before state formation. In economic 
terms the families there were most likely ‘house- 
hold industries’.”” These can appear in early Figure 26. Vessel from burial 215 
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Neolithic societies but survive till today in remoter parts 
of the world.” In these ‘household industries’ there was no 
privately owned property. Storage for agricultural societies 
was crucial. A seasonal catch or annual harvest had to be 
put in a safe place as it was needed for the whole year and 
even beyond. This presented high risks. A bad harvest had 
a negative influence for the whole year and the year after. 
This contrasts with hunters and gatherers for whom a failed 
hunt affected a family or given group for just a short while" 
(though hunters and gatherers were faced with other prob- 
lems). There is not yet any clear division of labour, although 
within families there might be works that were typically 
done by men or women. In theory everybody carried out 
all tasks when needed and they were able to do so, as craft 
production was not yet very specialised. These ‘household 
industries' worked not for profit, but for survival. If there 
was more work to do, it was done mainly to maintain life and 
not for profit. It also means that more work was done when 
the family had several children that could not yet help or 
when there were also elderly people in the family that were 
not able to work.” Household industries did not disappear 
in later times and are still attested in capitalist societies. 

Such communities tend to be rather small. An entire 
family might consist of about 20 members, including several 
generations, children and grandparents. A whole village might 
be not much bigger than 6-8 families; otherwise the social 
relations tend to become unstable unless certain hierarchies 
developed.” 

All these patterns seem to apply to the small communities 
visible from the small cemeteries of the Badarian and early 
Naqada people. Evidently, these villages did not operate 
in isolation. One point is marriage between villages. Such 
communities are too small to survive over a longer period. 
There was a high risk that the gender balance in the popu- 
lation would get out of order. The gene pool would become 
too narrow. Therefore marriage between villages was almost 
inevitable.” 


Figure 27. Naqada 
period, Bird-headed bone 
(?) pin, from grave 1670 
(UC 9580) (author) 


At other places, the Naqada period saw the rise of a class society. At the sites of 
Naqada, Hierakonpolis and Abydos large cemeteries were excavated. There are on 
the one hand several quite large, well built tombs and on the other many rather 
simple ones. Evidently these bigger, well built and better equipped tombs belong to 
the ruling classes that emerged within the Naqada period. It is evident that some 
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locals were able to pay some sort of tributes, making some people in the villages 
and early towns markedly richer than others. This trend of social polarisation is not 
that clearly visible at Qau and Badari.” There are hardly any tombs that can be clas- 
sified as those belonging to a ruling class. In comparison to the tombs at the centres 
mentioned above, the burials in this region appear to be quite modest. However, at 
least two graves (1692, 3771) in the region were lined with bricks, demonstrating 
that some people invested more resources in building a tomb than other people did 
or were able to do. 

The Naqada Period is certainly also the period that saw a division of labour. It can 
be assumed that there were now craftsmen that were specialised in particular trades. 
In Tell el-Farkha, in the Delta, the remains of a brewery were excavated.* The remains 
belong to a substantial installation, and it is hard to believe that people worked here 
only on a part time basis. The perfection of the stone vessels might also indicate 
that full time craftsmen were working here. The same may be true of metal working. 
Especially at the end of the Naqada Period, vessels became more standardised also 
indicating that they were produced by specialised potters.*! However, the organisation 
of craft and art production remains unknown. Certain trades at least might be still 
done as household industries with the father and family members working together. 
The survival of such households was more precarious than those household industries 
producing food, for in a famine, they would be the first not to have enough to eat. 
Furthermore, it may not always have been easy to find customers for the products 
that these household industries made. Craftsmen were therefore better off working 
for a local chief who was able to pay them on a regular basis from the tributes the 
latter received from the other household industries.” 

It remains unclear how the villages at Qau and Badari and in other places were 
organised politically in the Naqada Period. Was each of these villages independent or 
did they belong to a bigger political unit? The uniformity of material culture especially 
in Upper Egypt in the Naqada Period (but also in Lower Egypt for the Buto-Maadi 
culture) might too easily persuade us to believe that these regions were already one 
state or chiefdom. Indeed, it seems possible and likely that at some point in the Naqada 
Period, chiefdoms developed: several villages ruled by one chief. This is the point at 
which the tributary mode of production began, with a ruler at one place demanding 
tributes from other places.® Within the Naqada Period, Egypt also became a clearly 
stratified class society, something that is visible in the funerary archaeology of the 
period. At some point Egypt turned into a kingdom, something best visible with the 
beginning of the written sources. 

It has been argued that there were several smaller kingdoms, or larger chiefdoms, 
throughout Naqada period Egypt, with several bigger towns functioning as seats 
of a local king or chief, however we choose to call this person. Indeed, at Naqada, 
Abydos and Hierakonpolis there is evidence for cemeteries used by the local ruling 
classes. Their tombs are set apart from those of the rest of the population and these 
tombs are better equipped than most of the others.‘ It has been argued that some 
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of the biggest tombs might belong to early kings. One example of such a tomb of a 
ruler would be U-j in Abydos,* the biggest of its time, dating around 3200 BC. It is 
built of mud bricks with twelve chambers. One chamber was found full of pottery 
imported from Syria-Palestine,® underlining the evidence that the person buried 
here had many resources. Furthermore, in the tomb were found many inscribed 
ivory labels. The region this king ruled can only be guessed. Barry Kemp proposed 
three kingdoms in Upper Egypt, one based around Hierakonpolis, a second one 
around Naqada and the third one around Thinis (Abydos must have functioned as 
cemetery for Thinis).® It must remain unknown whether Qau and Badari belonged 
to the king of Abydos or whether there was another centre north of Abydos, not 
yet located. So far there is little evidence that Qau was of special importance in 
this period. 

Yet the idea that Egypt was divided into several kingdoms in the Naqada period 
is just one option, despite it recently having received so much support from several 
leading scholars that it is by now almost regarded as fact.° It should clearly be stated 
that other options are possible. Perhaps Egypt was already early on one large nation 
basically covering the regions with the Naqada culture. Another option is an empire 
with vassal states: those big tombs at local centres might be those of vassal kings. 
Indeed in the Ancient Egyptians' own view, the country was once divided into two 
kingdoms that were united by king Menes. This option had been dismissed as mythical 
in recent decades, but perhaps should be still kept as an option. 

If Egypt was early on a single large state, mainly in Upper Egypt, the bigger local 
tombs, often seen as those of local chiefs, might simply belong to local governors 
and not to local kings, while there was one king ruling Egypt. There are indeed some 
odd points in the supposed development of the royal tombs at Abydos at the end 
of the Naqada period. The earliest example identified there is U-j, now famous in 
Egyptian archaeology. It is a fairly large (9.10 x 7.5 m) mud brick structure consist- 
ing of 12 chambers. The size is outstanding in its period, so the monument might 
indeed belong to a king. The later tombs assigned to the kings at the very end of the 
Naqada period are in contrast smaller, consisting of two separate small chambers.” 
One wonders whether they really belonged to kings. If they do not belong to kings, 
this might lead to the conclusion that royal tombs dating before the First Dynasty 
are so far simply missing and thus there was no kingdom at Abydos. 

Another odd case is Tarkhan. This is the site of a huge cemetery with more than 
1000 tombs, near the Fayum, some 60 km south of Cairo. It had been argued that this 
was also the cemetery of a local kingdom,” with a king named ‘Crocodile’ ruling in this 
region." However, the reading of the king's name was taken from a seal impression that 
most plausibly shows not the name of a king but rather the temple of the crocodile 
deity Sobek,? worshipped not very far away in Shedet in the Fayum. Furthermore, 
at Tarkhan hardly any monumental tombs are datable before the proposed state 
formation of the First Dynasty and belong to a potential local king. Ironically, the 
largest tomb (414) dating to the very beginning of the First Dynasty contained the 
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seal impressions assigned to king Crocodile but also a large number of seal impres- 
sions of king Narmer.” The person buried here was evidently closely connected to 
the royal court? and not to any local court. There is little indication that Tarkhan 
was ever the capital of any local kingdom. 


The Early Dynastic Period 


Around 3000 BC Egypt appears in our sources as a unified state with a central 
government most likely ruling from Memphis in the north. A central administration 
is fully visible for the first time. The Early Dynastic period consists of the First, Second 
and Third Dynasty, from about 3000-2700 BC. Not many written documents dating 
to this period were found in the Wadjet province. The Dynastic division of Egyptian 
history is therefore not of special importance and not a very useful chronological 
frame for this region. 


The archaeology of the region 


The dating of burials to the Early Dynastic Period in the Wadjet province is prob- 
lematic. About 70 tombs at Qau were placed by Brunton in the Early Dynastic Period 
(called protodynastic in his tomb register), while altogether about 150 graves were 
dated to this period. Several burials at Badari were assigned by Brunton to the Second 
and Third Dynasty.” However, a reevaluation of these datings by Kemp indicates 
that many of them are later and might belong rather to the Fourth Dynasty, later 
than Brunton proposed.” 

A clear early dynastic cemetery in the region was excavated at Hemamieh with 
about 65 burials. Most of them were simple shaft tombs; only four had an additional 
chamber.” Evidently in ancient times there was a village or settlement close by. The 
number of tombs so far found does not seem to come from a bigger settlement. 
Indeed, the other graves excavated are small, on average just 1.6 cubic meters. Some 
shafts and chambers were paved with bricks. Typical burial goods are about two to 
five pottery vessels; in some graves a single stone vessel was found. There are some 
burials with cosmetic palettes. Women are sometimes adorned with jewellery. In a 
tomb of a man a copper knife was found. 


Arriving of class division 

One tomb at Qau belonging to a member of the local ruling class (429) still 
contained a high number of important objects (Fig. 28). It was found in cemetery 
400, close to the ancient town of Tjebu. The tomb consists of a brick staircase 
leading into a brick chamber with a small side chamber. The underground parts 
belong to the larger ones of the period. The tomb was already looted by locals who 
reported to Brunton about it. It contained several stone vessels and a copper ewer 
with a short inscription: ‘the priest of Nemty’,’” Hetep. An alternative reading is 
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‘priest, Nemtyhetep’. A stone vase in the shape of a lotus flower and some blue 
glazed beads were also found there. The burial dates perhaps to the end of the 
Second or to the beginning of the Third Dynasty.'?' The title ‘priest of Nemty' 
sounds remarkable. It seems possible that Hetep was a local governor. Nemty is 
in later periods strongly connected with the province and the inscription shows 
that this was already the case in the Early Dynastic period. 


Examples of burials 

It might be worth describing all undisturbed tombs at Hemamieh to provide an impres- 
sion in detail of the burial customs in the Early Dynastic Period in this region. 1520 is 
one of the bigger ones in the cemetery with a separate chamber with walls covered 
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with bricks. The deceased was 
CT? placed in a slightly contracted 
position. The only burial 
goods found were a bowl and 
spouted jug, while three pots 
were found in the filling of 
the shaft and might be later, 
perhaps left there after rituals 
were performed or left there as 
offerings. 1561 is quite similar 
to tomb 1520, but only a single 
vessel was found. Grave 1562 belonged to a man and had again a shaft and a chamber. 
There were no burial goods, just the remains of a wooden coffin. Grave 1686 belonged 
to a woman and was a simple shaft paved with bricks. The woman was richly adorned 
with beads although the excavation report does not provide evidence for where exactly 
they were found. There was no pottery, but two shells and malachite evidently being 
part of a cosmetic equipment. Grave 1696 was again a shallow shaft with the burial of 
a man; two types of pottery are recorded, but there are no further burial goods. Burial 
1699 belonged to a child, about three years old. It had three beads at the neck. One 
small bowl with pieces of galena and malachite were found with it, and there were 
two further pots behind the back (Fig. 29).'? Grave 1714 belonged to a child placed in 
a rush mat in a simple hole in the ground. Four pottery vessel types are recorded in 
the excavation report and two beads were found at the neck. Grave 1784 belonged to 
a young girl. She was placed in the small shaft with the head to the south and richly 
adorned with jewellery. She had an ivory hairpin, two ivory bangles at the wrists and 
nice anklets at the legs. There were also beads at the neck and the wrists. At least 
two vessels were buried with her. Grave 1786 was lined with bricks and belonged to 
a girl. Three pots and three plates most likely used as food containers were found. A 
cosmetic palette and a pebble were cosmetic equipment. Galena and malachite were 
most likely the cosmetic powder also found here. She was adorned with a bead neck- 
lace, had a copper ring and a copper bangle. At the head were found a copper and 
an ivory needle. Grave 1794 was similar. Three types of pottery vessels are recorded. 
These are a cylinder jar, and two beaker like jars, the latter vessels perhaps for storing 
grain. The grave contained beads at the neck of the deceased, a cosmetic palette, and 
galena and malachite. Grave 2048 was lined with bricks and belonged to a man. There 
are only two types of pottery vessels recorded. One is a bowl like vessel, the other 
is tall, like a beaker. Grave 2071 was again simple and brick-lined. The deceased was 
placed in a wooden coffin and had a stone vessel as only burial good. The vessel is 
made of limestone, not a very common material for stone vessels. 
Another burial ground, in this case belonging to people from a local ruling 
class of the Early Dynastic Period, is cemetery 3100 at Badari. The tombs date most 
likely to the Third Dynasty.!” It is close to a temple and seems to belong to a local 
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sub-centre. The biggest tomb ofthe period is 
3227 with a long staircase leading to a rock 
cut chamber with a small side chamber. The 
tomb was found looted. On the staircase a 
later burial in a wooden coffin without any 
burial goods was discovered. However, this 
later burial was found undisturbed, demon- 
strating that tomb 3227 had already been 
robbed in early times before the second 
burial was placed into the tomb. From the 
earlier tomb parts of the mastaba which 
was built on top of the burial chamber are 
preserved. Only two walls are recorded, 
one on the north and one on the east side. Figure 30. Fragment of stone vessel with 
The remains indicate that the mastaba had Horus name (right) of king Hetepsekhemui 
mud brick built outer walls with the core of (tomb 3112) 

the building filled with rubble and sand. 

Another tomb is 3112, perhaps dating to the Third Dynasty. It has a steep staircase 
leading to a small chamber blocked by a heavy stone. At the end of it, there is 
another smaller chamber. The burial was found heavily robbed and only contained 
fragments of alabaster vases. The most important object was a fragment with the 
name of king Hetepsekhemui, first king of the Second Dynasty (Fig 30). It is so far 
the only king's name of the First to Fourth Dynasty attested in the Wadjet prov- 
ince." Beside the few tombs belonging to people of the ruling class, there are not 
many other burials dating to this period at this cemetery. The working population 
of this place must have been buried somewhere else. 


Settlements of the Naqada and Early Dynastic Period 


Remains of houses and settlements are rare for the Early Dynastic Period in general. 
No settlements dating to this period have yet been excavated at Qau and Badari. Other 
sites should be consulted to get an idea of living conditions. 

Some settlement remains of the Naqada Period were found at Adaima (about 
8 km south of Esna). Here large parts of a village area were excavated. Most often 
only post-holes were found, often arranged rather irregularly on the ground making 
it hard to reconstruct plans. At least in one case these post-holes add up to a hut 
about 3 m long and only about 1 m wide. The hut was most likely once constructed 
of reed and therefore not very high. It was presumably rather a shelter for the night 
and not a proper living space. The settlement was still inhabited near the end of the 
Naqada Period, showing that this flimsy type of hut was common up to the beginning 
of historic times.’ 

Elephantine is a rocky island. It is the southernmost settlement within Egypt 
proper. At the beginning of the First Dynasty a fortress was built on the island, 
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certainly to protect the southern border of Egypt. Before this there was a small 
village on the island." The earliest remains of the village (level 5) date to the end 
of the Naqada II period. Not much can be said about the earliest settlement. Only 
three post-holes belong to this level.! A little bit more is known about the village 
of the next level (4). Many post-holes were found showing that huts were built 
of light material. One hut was arranged against a rock, using it as a wall. A niche 
between three rocks was most likely used as a workplace, fish bones and bones 
from at least five donkeys were found. There was also a crucible and metal waste 
(Metallklumpen). Evidently a metal worker operated here, at least for a short while. 
To this level also belong the remains of a pottery kiln, demonstrating that pottery 
was produced here.'? In level 2, the first mud brick houses appear. The preserved 
house was about 7.2 m long and 3.5 m wide. The walls were one mud brick thick. 
East of the house were found many post-holes, which most likely belong to a fence 
behind the house." From level 1 (shortly before the First Dynasty) come several 
mud brick walls, but no house plan could be reconstructed. Some walls seem to 
belong to fences. One round granary, about 2 m in diameter, was found." The vil- 
lage therefore most likely consisted of a series of simple mud brick houses, built 
not too close to each other with fenced areas around. Finds include several small 
copper tools, demonstrating that copper was already widely available. Many stone 
tools and pottery sherds were found. A comparison of the pottery found at this 
settlement site with those found at cemeteries shows a high overlap. This might 
indicate that in the Naqada period the pottery found in burials was most likely not 
especially made for the tomb. 


The Wadjet province in Early Dynastic Egypt 


The material culture of the First Dynasty is not much different to that of the Naqada 
Period. Without writing and further evidence, it is often hard to date a burial to before 
or after the First Dynasty. With due reservation, this might argue that not much 
changed in terms of social order in comparison to the Naqada Period. Tjebu might 
have become a local centre, but most likely on a rather small scale. Egypt was now for 
sure a class society. The centre of power and the places where bigger decisions were 
made were far away. Whether the Wadjet province existed already as administrative 
unit is not known. 

The early Dynastic Period is the time when Ancient Egypt developed all the 
features we regard as typically Egyptian. These include formal art and writing, 
but also a fully developed administration. The question arises to what extent the 
regions of Egypt at this early stage were incorporated into the new system. In very 
general terms there is little doubt that the region of the Wadjet province became 
part of Egypt. The pottery and material culture in general are almost identical to 
those found at other places in the country. The tomb architecture is also similar to 
that at other places at the same time, leaving little room for any local traditions. 
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Nevertheless, this is already true for the Naqada Period. More importantly, kings are 
well attested in Saqqara and Abydos due to inscriptions. They evidently ruled over 
both places. The Wadjet province lies between these centres and it seems unlikely 
that the regions between were not ruled by these kings. Writing is not yet well 
attested in the province. In the First Dynasty it appears in general only very sporad- 
ically at places far away from Memphis and Abydos.” In the town on Elephantine 
seals with royal names appear only in the Second Dynasty.'? The earliest inscribed 
object in the province might be a cylinder seal made of ivory (or bone) found near 
Hemamieh."^ However, the dating of the object is uncertain. Writing is attested 
for sure for the Second Dynasty. The stone vessel fragment with the name of king 
Hetepsekhemui was mentioned above. However, that object is no proof that writing 
was already used here. The stone vessel was most likely a present or part of a gift 
exchange from the royal palace and might at least indicate that the person in whose 
tomb the fragment was found had contacts with the central administration. Perhaps 
a more secure proof is the inscription on the copper ewer from tomb 429 mentioning 
the ‘priest of Nemty' Hetep. Nemty is the local deity (p. 43) and therefore it seems 
likely that the inscription was made locally, although it might be argued that the 
ewer and inscription were produced in a workshop at the residence especially for 
a local priest (who was perhaps also some kind of local governor). Tomb 429 dates 
to the Third Dynasty.'^ 

In later sources Egypt is divided into provinces or nomes (nomos in Greek, the 
Greek word is also often used in Egyptology). In the Early Dynastic Period this 
division of the country into provinces becomes visible for the first time. It is not 
really certain when this system was introduced, but there are indications that 
it was as early as the middle of the First Dynasty." 5 This might have happened 
under king Den. From the tomb of his mother Meretneith at Abydos comes a seal 
impression that can be read as referring to ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ provinces.” 
Several proper province names are already attested at the end of the Second 
Dynasty, under king Khasekhemui. These include the Min province, just south of 
the Wadjet province.'? The Wadjet province itself appears for the first time in our 
sources in the pyramid temple of king Snofru at Dahshur.!? Not much can be said 
about the administration of the provinces at this very early stage. Later there are 
governors attested who ruled these provinces. They are not yet known for sure 
before the Fourth Dynasty. 

There are several theories about the formation of the provinces.'? Perhaps one of 
the oldest discussions on this subject goes back to Kurt Sethe who assumed that they 
developed from chiefdoms which might have existed before Ancient Egypt became a 
unified state.?' Eduard Meyer wondered whether at least some of them were purely 
introduced as administrative units.’ Wolfgang Helck proposed that they developed 
from royal domains placed all over the country. 

Nothing can really be said about how this administration system affected the 
local population. However, there are indications of civil wars in the First and Second 
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Dynasty. The reasons for these wars are far from certain, but it will be argued that 
there was much local resistance to a central government that tried to subdue all parts 
of the country. Civil war-like situations were the result. 

The clearest evidence for a civil war is two statues of king Khasekhem discovered 
at Hierakonpolis. The statues show the king in the sed festival garment (the sed fes- 
tival is the celebration of kingship often after 30 years of reign) and with the white 
crown of Upper Egypt. He is sitting on a throne. On the base, both statues show rows 
of dead bodies. The labels on both statues read: ‘beating the north, 47,209’.'% The 
number is evidently the number of victims killed. Furthermore, there are several 
vessel inscriptions of the same king with the short text: ‘Year of fighting and beating 
the north’. The number of killed enemies mentioned on the statues may be fic- 
tional and simply announce that a large number of people were defeated. However, 
these short references clearly demonstrate that the unification of the country did 
not happen without resistance. Altogether not much more can be said about these 
enigmatic events, but it has quite often been proposed that there was an opponent 
ruler who was defeated.'* 

One other option is that local populations were suddenly forced to do corvée 
service and pay dues. In this context the 'followers of Horus' must be mentioned. 
This is an event that took place every other year in the First and Second Dynasty 
and is recorded on fragments of annals stones. The largest fragment is known as 
the Palermo stone, named after Palermo where this best preserved fragment is 
now. There are several other fragments of the same inscription, now in Cairo and 
London. On these annals are listed year by year the events of a king's reign. The 
meaning of this event is uncertain, but it is often suggested that the king travelled 
around the country every other year to collect tributes.'”” Other options are that 
the king went around the country to make rituals and to judge legal cases." If this 
event was about collecting dues, it might be assumed that there was some kind of 
local resistance to this custom. However, it is not known when these dues were 
introduced. It is quite possible that they are based on old traditions that are simply 
not visible in the sources. 

From the time of king Nineter (Second Dynasty) onwards a further event, 
called the ‘counting’, is attested. This ‘counting’ indicates already by its name 
some type of collection of dues.'? Furthermore, there are indications that a period 
of civil wars began with Nineter, although the references to that are vague. 
However, if there were really civil wars, one might argue that the new system of 
collecting dues caused the unrest. The new burdens were seen by locals as too 
heavy. An interesting observation in this context is that a new type of pottery 
is first attested in the Second Dynasty.” These are the beer jars. They belong to 
the most common vessel type of the Old Kingdom and were important as beer 
was one of the most essential foods and was also most likely used as payment 
for workers or in general as rations for people working on private and royal 
projects. One wonders whether the introduction of this type of vessel and the 
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'counting' attested for the first time in the Second Dynasty are related in some 
way, indicating a new organisation of food supply. The civil wars mentioned by 
several texts might be a reaction to that. Finally, it should be pointed out that 
seal impressions with royal names start on Elephantine at the end of the Second 
Dynasty with king Peribsen.'? This might be an accident of survival or might just 
relate to some new foundations of this king on the island. However, it might be 
another sign that within the Second Dynasty the royal residence reached out in 
a bigger scale to the provinces. 


Society in Early Dynastic Egypt 


Already at the beginning of the First Dynasty, the king was the centre of Egyptian 
society.?^ As soon as the Egyptian king is noticeable in the written sources he has a 
god-like status, best visible in the Horus name, that is the main name attested in the 
Early Dynastic Period. The writing of the names consists of a palace facade (called 
serekh) with the Horus standing on top of it. Within the palace facade is written the 
king's proper name. The king was most likely identified with the falcon god Horus and 
was therefore seen early on as a god." Very little is known about the king’s family 
in the period. Several royal wives are known but nothing can be said about their role 
and social background. One of the earliest attested titles of a queen is 'she who can 
see the Horus and Seth', underlining that the king was seen as Horus on earth but 
also as Seth.” 

Around the king were the court officials. Several of them are known from 
seal inscriptions, a few from stelae and from other inscriptions. From the Third 
Dynasty they are also attested via their monumental tombs, as these tombs now 
sometimes have longer inscriptions. It has been suggested that the officials at the 
royal court came from the king's family." However, there is no definite evidence 
for this as clear titles and filiations in inscriptions are missing. At least from the 
Second Dynasty on, the titles ‘king’s son’ and 'king's daughter’ are well attested.'* 
These people often do not bear any other important titles. Therefore, it appears in 
our sources as if those officials that belong to the innermost circle of the king are 
not family members. This is a pattern also visible in many other periods of ancient 
Egyptian history. Indeed, the Old Kingdom is the only period where the king's son 
plays a major role in the administration.'” The evidence, however, is not that clear 
for the Early Dynastic Period. On the contrary, it might be argued that members 
of the royal family in high positions did not bear any titles that expressed a royal 
relationship. Only members of the royal family without any important position put 
the titles 'king's son' or 'king's daughter' on a monument, providing them at least 
with some special status. 

Therefore, the upper level of society in the Early Dynastic Period is only very 
vaguely visible in the written sources. There are several officials known by name 
and titles, but it is very hard to see any patterns. However, what seems clear is 
that already in the Early Dynasty Period Ancient Egypt was very close to the court 
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society described by Norbert Elias.'? In a court society the king was the centre of 
the state and the state was arranged around the royal court. The titles of the court 
officials clearly show that the main task of the men around the king was to supply 
food for the palace and its people. Merka is one of the best known high officials 
at the end of the First Dynasty. He is known from his large tomb at Saqqara and a 
monumental stela found there. He bears several important titles. These include 
sem-priest, perhaps a religious title. He was also ‘leader of the royal barque’, ‘adj- 
mer of the hare-province' ‘priest of Neith’ and ‘leader of the palace'".'? His titles 
combine different branches of administration, including religious titles, provincial 
administration, but also part of the palace administration. Another high official of 
about the same time is Sabef, known from his stela found at Abydos close to the 
tomb of king Qa-a.'? Two of Sabef's titles are clearly related to the royal domains: 
‘leader of the dining hall of the inner palace of the (domain) Zahaneb’™ and ‘leader 
of the red house of the (domain) Pehermensin’.'* Furthermore, he was ‘friend of 
the king’s house’ 

The ruling classes of the provinces are not well known. Around Memphis were 
several larger cemeteries: Abu Roash, Giza and Tarkhan.'* They flourished mainly 
in the First Dynasty and it can be assumed that this relates to the rise of Memphis. 
The cemeteries might mark local centres around the capital that managed estates 
that provided the capital with food. The big mastabas excavated at these cemeteries 
most likely belong to local governors running these estates, but as a result of the 
absence of written sources that is just a guess (Fig. 31). Some bigger tombs were 
found at Reqaqnah, Bet Khallaf'^ Elkab!? and Naga ed-Deir.'‘ They certainly also 
belonged to local ruling classes but not all are comparable in size to those found 
in the Memphite region. However, those at Bet Khallaf dating to the Third Dynasty 
are huge and the seals found there show royal connections. It must remain open 
whether these were the burials of local governors or if court officials were buried 
here. The mastabas at Reqaqnah and Naga ed-Deir are smaller. Evidently these people 
had fewer resources. These local ruling classes appear quite modest in comparison 
to those at the royal residence. This is in contrast to the Old and Middle Kingdom 
where the tombs of local governors are the same size as those of the highest offi- 
cials in the provinces. 

In the First Dynasty is attested the custom of placing servant burials around 
the tombs of the kings, but also around the burials of high officials, as attested at 
Saqqara. There is some discussion as to whether these people were buried here after 
they died a natural death or whether they were killed to accompany these burials. 
There is strong evidence that the latter is more likely. The people who followed 
their masters into death were of different social status. Especially in Saqqara there is 
good evidence that many of them were craftsmen, buried with tools related to their 
professions." It seems that high officials did not want to lose the expertise of these 
people in the afterlife. The servant burials at Abydos around the kings' burials were 
found more heavily looted and disturbed and it is harder to tell what kind of social 
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Figure 31. Early Dynastic mastabas (left to right, top to bottom: Saqqara 2185, Tarkhan 1060, Giza, 
Naga ed-Deir, Bet Khalaf (Quibell 1923, pl. v; Petrie et al. 1913, pl. xv; Petrie 1907, pl. vi; Reisner 1908, 
pl. 79; Garstang 903, pl. vii) 


levels they belonged to. However, here were found many stelae naming these people 
and providing their titles. Surprisingly there are several officials with titles; there 
are women with queenly titles and there are dwarves. Evidently these are people of 
the royal court, perhaps not the highest but still many of them with some impor- 
tance. Human sacrifices are known from several early states, such as Mesopotamia 
or Shang dynasty China.’ They are certainly an expression of the absolute power 
of the ruling class over their subjects. In Egypt the custom is only attested for the 
First Dynasty and already within the dynasty there is a decline in the number of 
people placed around the burial? 

As mentioned before, from the evidence at Saqqara it is clear that many of the 
people buried in the subsidiary graves were craftsmen. Several of these burials con- 
tained objects relating to the profession of these deceased. This is highly unusual 
in Ancient Egypt. Tombs normally did not contain such types of objects, food supply 
and social status being most important." Therefore it can be assumed that the people 
were buried here because they were craftsmen and their skills were needed for the 
owner of the major tomb. These burials are highly important for understanding 
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social relations in Early Dynastic Egypt. The burials indicate that the people in the 
subsidiary burials were once part of the estate of the mastaba owner. If this is true, it 
may be an indication that many craftsmen in this period were working on the estates 
of high officials. This seems certain for later periods when craftsmen are shown in 
the tombs of officials and were most likely part of their estates. The evidence from 
the subsidiary burials might indicate a similar arrangement. Already in the First 
Dynasty high officials had estates with people working for these officials. There 
were many craftsmen of those estates, providing evidence that craft production was 
under the control of officials and most likely also under the palace. Whether there 
were also craftsmen working independently must remain for the moment unknown. 
The base of the population were evidently the farmers all around the country. At 
present it seems impossible to draw any conclusion about how they were organised. 
The sources are simply missing. 

As already discussed, there are indications that within the Second Dynasty Egypt 
was heavily reorganised and the population or at least parts of the population were 
placed under central control. It seems that a regular system of collecting tributes/ 
taxes was introduced. This might be related to the more monumental royal tombs 
built in this period.^* More resources were needed and they were collected from all 
around the country. There are also clear indications of civil wars within the coun- 
try. It must remain open whether they are related to these reforms. It was argued 
(above p. 75) that they were a reaction to the new burdens put on the provincial 
population. However, other options are possible. A reorganisation of the country 
might result in local unrest when the central government tried to tighten its con- 
trol over the country with new measures. A third option is that these events are 
simply unrelated. Local unrest and civil wars might be the result of local oligarchs 
trying to gain control over parts of the country. The central government tried to 
extract the resources of the country in a more systematic way. However, details are 
shrouded in mystery and it seems wise not to draw too many conclusions as the 
evidence base is very narrow. 

The question arises whether Egypt was, at this point, a highly centralised state 
where everything was organised by the central government or whether the central 
government was quite decentralised and was giving locals much freedom despite 
some yearly collection of raw materials and agricultural products. The adminis- 
tration developed out of the needs of the royal court. It seems that the royal court 
in the Early Dynastic Period was relatively small. There were no building projects 
on the scale of the Old Kingdom pyramids or New Kingdom temples. The royal 
tombs of the First Dynasty were small in comparison to the later ones. Therefore, 
the royal court most likely just needed the countryside around Memphis and the 
provinces closer to Memphis for its food supply, as already mentioned above. It 
might be argued that only the region around Memphis was fully exploited for 
tributes to the palace, while regions far away received less attention. Therefore, 
the label 'tributary mode of production' fits this situation best: free peasants are 
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living and working in villages all around the country. The contact with the central 
government was perhaps rather irregular and restricted to yearly collections of 
resources from the local ruling class. The peasants had to pay taxes (perhaps just 
once a year a share of the harvest), perhaps to this local ruling class. The material 
culture shows that the villages were not isolated. There was a constant exchange 
of good and materials. 
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Chapter 3 


Old Kingdom I 


The Old Kingdom is the period from the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty to the end 
of the Eighth Dynasty and covers the period c. 2600-2150 BC. It is the first pyramid 
age. Especially in the Fourth Dynasty huge pyramids were built, concentrating a large 
amount ofthe country's resources at the royal residence. In the Memphite region there 
was the royal residence with the king's palace, the royal pyramids, and the tombs 
of the state officials. The Fourth Dynasty kings Snofru, Khufu (Kheops) and Khaefre 
are the builders of the largest pyramids. The kings of the Fifth Dynasty built smaller 
pyramids but are also the builders of sun temples. 

The political division into dynasties is not visible in the archaeology of the Wadjet 
province. Here there are two main phases recognisable, based on the archaeological 
record. The Fourth and Fifth Dynasty (c. 2600-2350 BC) are marked by tombs with 
limited burial equipment. From this period too date several decorated rock cut tombs. 
This is the period called Old Kingdom I here. At the end of the Fifth Dynasty, more 
objects were placed in the burials and the burials in the Wadjet province provide us 
with a rich array of objects. This phase might be called Old Kingdom II and is best 
discussed separately in the next chapter. 


The archaeological record from cemeteries 


The dating of burials in the region to a certain period of the Old Kingdom is a major 
problem, as burials found here are very rarely connected with a king's name. About 50 
graves were dated by Brunton to the Fourth Dynasty. However, Barry Kemp reassessed 
the dating of the cemeteries and reached different conclusions. He placed many bur- 
ials that Brunton had dated to the Early Dynastic Period in the Fourth and early Fifth 
Dynasty.' Those dated by Brunton to the Fourth Dynasty are, in contrast, later and 
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might date to the Fifth or even Sixth Dynasty. These datings rest solely on comparison 
of pottery types with examples from other cemeteries, mainly in the Memphite region. 
In Kemp’s arrangement of burials, these are those belonging to his period ‘II’. A major 
problem is evidently that we do not know whether the development of pottery styles 
in all parts of Egypt was simultaneous. It seems likely that there were some local 
traditions. Certain vessels typical for one place in a certain time might have been 
common at another place at a different time. 

The following description of burials rests on Kemp's datings. Most burials of Old 
Kingdom P? are again surface graves or shafts with the body of the deceased placed 
in a contracted position. Just a few tombs have one additional chamber. Burial goods 
include pottery, sometimes stone vessels, jewellery and tools.* There is a wider vari- 
ation of treating the body. It was most often placed on the left side in a slightly con- 
tracted position. The dead were placed there as if they were sleeping.’ There are also 
several 'staircase tombs' cut into the ground with a staircase leading to underground 
burial chambers, evidently belonging to the local ruling class or at least to people 
with more resources available.‘ The concentration of these tombs at Qau, evidently 
belonging to some kind of local ruling class, might indicate that the town was already 
at this time a local centre, something not visible for the Naqada Period. 

The interpretation of the archaeological record for the Fourth and Fifth Dynasty is 
complicated by the change in burial customs; only very few tombs and graves are now 
equipped with a higher number of objects. Burial customs also changed radically at 
the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty in the residential cemeteries around Memphis,’ 
where tombs most often have no or very few burial goods. This is radically different 
to the burial customs of the Badarian, Naqada and Early Dynastic Periods. 

Already, early in the history of Egyptology, it was observed that Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasty burials were almost empty of grave goods. Ernest Mackay noted of the cem- 
etery at Kafr Ammar (Tarkhan, some 50 km south of Cairo): 


The almost total absence of offering jars or other objects has always been a feature in the 
smaller tombs of the period between the iiird and the vth dynasties. Pottery is extremely 
common in the ist dynasty, one or two jars being placed with even the poorest burial. With 
each succeeding dynasty, however, the use of pottery for burial purposes seems steadily to 
diminish, until it almost became the rule not to place anything in the grave for the use of 
the dead. This state of things continued to the end of the vth dynasty, when pottery again 
began to come into use, and finally, in the vith dynasty, numerous pieces are found in even 
the poorest graves. 


However, within this period appear the first decorated rock cut tombs in this region, 
belonging to the oligarchs that ruled the province. They provide for the first time a 
number of names and titles. The inscriptions in the tombs are the first longer written 
texts known from this province. 

In the Fourth and Fifth Dynasty pot burials are well attested. They present a 
perfect example for the simplicity of burials in this period. Pot burials are burials 
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where the body of the deceased was 

placed into a large pottery vessel. The 

burials often belong to children, indi- 

cating that most adults were buried in 

a different way, perhaps just in simple 

surface burials. The vessels were most m 
likely once made for storing grain or for TE 
making beer or bread.’ Burial goods in 
pot burials are rare. In one tomb (7335) 
of a man, shells were found as the only 
burial good. There are some further 
pottery vessels in other graves and a 
few people were adorned with amu- 
lets. The pottery vessels are most often 
water jars, though flat bowls appear 
too. Next to the pot burials many graves 
with bricked up chambers are attested, 
wooden coffins appear. Typical burial 
goods are pottery vessels and a few 
personal adornments. 

Burials of small children are a problem in the archaeological record." It can be 
assumed that child mortality was high, as documented from better known compa- 
rable societies. However, the burials of children are often missing in the archaeolog- 
ical record. At other places, there is good evidence that children were often buried 
within the settlements, often under the floors of houses. The effort made for these 
young children is often not very high. An example is burial 406 of a small child, 
about 18 months old according to Brunton (Fig. 32). The body of the child was placed 
in a vessel of a type normally used for cooking. On top of that was placed a bowl 
and alongside were found two further vessels. Another example is burial 623. The 
remains of a child were found there in a domestic pot that had a hole at the base. It 
seems a useless vessel was used for burying the child, unless it is assumed that the 
hole was made especially for the burial. A single sherd was found with the burial 
that might have once covered the hole to stop sand getting into the pot." Brunton 
only published pot burials that had additional burial goods, most often just another 
vessel.? It seems that there was a high number of other burials without any further 
burial goods. Evidently these were the burial customs of the day: burial goods were 
not seen as important. 

Bearing in mind that Guy Brunton avoided excavating empty tombs it seems that 
many burials of the Fourth Dynasty were most likely just not excavated or recognised. 
This is certainly not a sign of impoverishment ofthe broader population, as sometimes 
stated." Almost all pot burials with other pots were found at the cemeteries of Qau, 
only very few at Badari and Hemamieh.” It must remain open whether only the pot 


Figure 32. Pot burial 406: the vessels used as 
containers for the deceased body 
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burials at Qau received further burial goods or whether they are indeed something 
most common in the provincial capital. In the latter case, the pot burials are, at least 
in the Wadjet province, a phenomenon of the provincial centre. The burials of the 
farming population away from the local centre are not well attested for the Fourth 
Dynasty. 


First tombs of a local ruling class and the coming of writing 


From the early Fourth Dynasty come the bigger tombs, belonging to a local ruling class 
and further attesting the arrival of the class society in the region. A larger tomb is 507 
at Qau with a staircase leading into two underground burial chambers. It might date 
to the Fourth Dynasty and is one example for a bigger tomb. The entrance was closed 
by a well carved limestone block. The burial was found heavily looted; pottery sherds 
were lying around (Fig. 33). A single well-preserved pot might be later in date. The 
most interesting finds are several flint knives. The Old Kingdom belongs to the early 
Bronze Age. Several metals, such as copper, silver and gold were in use. However, in 
daily life stone, most often flint tools were still used to a great extent. They do not 
appear often in burials and are therefore not well attested in the Wadjet province for 
the Old Kingdom. The examples in tomb 507 are an exception. However, they are well 
known from Old Kingdom settlement sites all over Egypt, providing evidence for their 
wide use. It is hard to judge to what extent metal tools were used. While broken flint 
tools have a high chance of surviving in the archaeological record, metal tools will 
be melted down for reuse after being broken. In the Old Kingdom, three types of flint 
tools appear especially often at settlement sites: small flint blade inserts for sickles, 
and different types of knives and arrowheads.!5 

The remains of a mastaba (tomb 1795) excavated near Hemamieh may belong to 
the Fourth Dynasty." Brunton gives only a brief account, ? mentioning the remains of 
a brick mastaba, but not providing a plan. One small fragment of fine limestone was 
found. It bears the preserved hieroglyphic sign 'z'. To the mastaba belonged a shaft 
about 7.6 m deep. There was at least one chamber at the bottom that was lined with 
limestone blocks. Stone-lined chambers are otherwise not attested in the region and 
indicate the high status of the person buried here, plausibly a local governor. This 
tomb raises questions about the connection of the local ruling class with the central 
government. Another mastaba stood on a hill east of al-Itmanya where small relief 
fragments were found.” No names or titles are preserved on the few small fragments 
collected there. 

As already mentioned, writing is visible in the Wadjet province for the first time 
in the Early Dynastic Period. There is the fragment of a bowl with the name of king 
Hetepsekhemui,” first king of the Second Dynasty. It remains unknown whether the 
bowl arrived in the province under the king or later, as it was found in a tomb that 
dates to the Third Dynasty (compare p. 72). There is also a copper ewer also dating 
to the Second or Third Dynasty with the short inscription: ‘priest of Nemty, Hetep' 
(it is also possible to read it as ‘priest Nemtyhetep).”! A further object from the 
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province is a cylinder seal made of 
ivory or bone, naming a person.? 
The stone bowl with the king's 
name was certainly a product of 
a royal workshop and perhaps 
given to a loyal local official by 
the king or a higher palace offi- 
cial in the name of the king. The 
origin of the cylinder seal is hard 
to tell, but as it is so far unique 
in the province it might also have 
been produced somewhere else. 
Otherwise there is not much evi- 
dence for writing before the end 
of the Fourth or the beginning of 
the Fifth Dynasty, when the deco- 
rated rock cut tombs at Hemamieh 
appear. With the inscriptions we 
are at the highest social level close 
to the royal court. Other evidence 
for writing is very rare. Some 
rough signs on pottery might be 
cited, but they are hard to date.? 
It remains pure speculation how 
much writing was already around 
in this period at that early stage, 
as not many objects were placed 
ss into the burials on which we would 
expect to find writing. Papyri 
found at Gebelein and dating to the 
Fourth Dynasty are in this respect 
a warning. They attest to writing on a full scale early on at a place far away from 
the royal residence. 


Figure 33. Tomb 507 and vessels found there (author) 


Pyramid building 

The Fourth Dynasty is also the period when the largest pyramids of Egypt were built. 
The question arises whether these gigantic building projects left any traces in the 
archaeological records of the Wadjet province. In 1935 George Reisner argued that 
people became poorer and all the resources of the country were transferred to the royal 
residence and the big building projects.” However, looking at the burial customs in 
general, as mentioned above, there is no evidence of that at all. Even the tombs of the 
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highest court officials at the royal residence at Giza were equipped with only a small 
selection of objects. The limited number of burial goods was therefore the custom of 
the day, and not a sign of poverty.” Especially the tombs of the high officials are still 
impressive monuments but placing stocks of goods into their burial chambers was 
not regarded as essential. 

The building of the pyramids has inspired many comments over the millennia. 
The Greek historian Herodotus (II.126-127) reported that Egyptians were slaves 
and forced to work for the pyramid project. This description of slave labour has 
stirred particular controversy in Egyptology and beyond. There is a long tradition 
in Egyptology of defending Ancient Egypt, pointing out that there is no secure 
evidence for slavery in the Old Kingdom. On the other hand, there is the opinion 
that Herodotus's report is not to be taken at face value but is a general reflection 
of the horrendous conditions under which the pyramids were built. Muhammad 
al Muwaylihi (1858-1930) read the pyramids 'not as representing the power and 
knowledge of ancient Egypt, but as embodying a history of injustice' (first pub- 
lished in newspapers between 1898 and 1902).?° Burchard Brentjes has little doubt 
about the grim working conditions and quotes Herodotus at length about the 
pyramid building. Brentjes is also attacking bourgeois (bürgerlich) Egyptologists 
who see the building programme as state organised care for the poor." While 
many modern readers might be amused at this latter statement, which is clearly 
politically motivated, it still seems true that many Egyptologists indeed see the 
pyramid building as some kind of favour for the broader population. Examples of 
these are many. Walter Wolf, for example, saw the pyramid as a sign of deepest 
religious beliefs, built by the people for the world god. The work also expresses 
the people's loyalty to the Egyptian state, as the king was the Egyptian state. Wolf 
does not cites sources for this claim. Hóveler-Müller in a more popular work 
argues that the pyramid builders were free and well maintained. They saw the 
work as 'service for a god' (Gottesdienst). Again, no evidence for these statements 
is cited.? Pérez-Accino, in a similar popular context, notes that there is hardly 
any reference in Old Kingdom sources to slavery. According to him the pyramids 
were built as 'celebration of the orders established by the Egyptian state with the 
king as its summit'.? Jan Assmann also refuses the idea that slaves were at work. 
He admits that the workers most likely had no choice other than to work on the 
pyramid, but that they were paid for their work. For the latter statement he cites 
Max Weber who discussed the corvée system in Egypt. Assmann compares the 
corvée work with conscription where almost a whole nation goes to war but also 
provides a high degree of identification with the work to be done.” 

Barry Kemp devoted one chapter of his Ancient Egypt to the problem. He first 
points out that there is not much evidence for slavery in the Old Kingdom but then 
draws attention to conscription that can be as grim as slavery although that is not 
so often recognised as such in modern views. Kemp then draws attention to the 
Middle Kingdom when there is indeed some evidence that conscription was seen 
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to be extremely negative. The shabti spells, but also the evidence around the 'great 
enclosure’ clearly shows that people avoided the conscription at all costs.” 


The workforce for the pyramids 


For the great pyramids of the early Fourth Dynasty a strong workforce, but also raw 
materials and food for them, were essential. A good logistical infrastructure to com- 
bine all these resources was needed. Official inscriptions include several hints of the 
changes connected with this sudden high demand. The clearest evidence comes from 
the Palermo stone, the large fragment of annals. On the part preserved are several 
years from the reign of king Snofru. For one year there is reported: 'destroying the 
land of the Nubians, bringing 7000 captives and 200,000 cattle and small cattle’. The 
text is short, as are most of the entries on the annals. It is not stated what happened 
to these Nubians* or to the cattle. Further attestations of massive raiding campaigns 
come from two rock inscriptions found at Khor el-Aquiba in Lower Nubia. The first 
reports that a 'king's acquaintance' Khabausbet came with 20,000 soldiers 'to destroy 
Nubia’. The other inscription reports that the 'king's acquaintance’ Sauib was ‘catching 
17,000 Nubians'. In his commentary on these two rock inscriptions Wolfgang Helck 
labels these events ‘hunt for men and cattle' Further evidence for a ‘hunting of 
people' comes from the time of king Userkaf and is recorded on an annal stone frag- 
ment now preserved in Cairo.’ 

Evidently it remains an open question whether large numbers of people from each 
of the regions of Egypt were used in building the pyramids and other state projects. 
People for building the pyramids were not only taken from raids, but there are strong 
indications that men and perhaps women from the Wadjet province were also involved 
in building the pyramids. For evidence of this, it is important to look at several tombs 
in the royal residence cemeteries. At Giza and Dahshur, besides the pyramids of the 
Fourth Dynasty kings, are the tombs of the officials who served under the kings who 
build these pyramids. The titles of these men provide essential information on the 
administration and the organisation of the workforces. The crucial title in this context 
is ‘overseer of the work gangs of Upper Egypt’ (imy-r z3w $m*w).? Among the several 
holders of this title known for the Fourth Dynasty, one of the first is the 'king's son' 
Netjeraperef, buried at Dahshur. He was most likely a son of king Snofru, first ruler of 
the Fourth Dynasty, as he was buried in a cemetery built under the king. Netjeraperef 
is best known from his stela originally set up in front of his mastaba, where he bears 
this and several other titles. The next attested ‘overseer of the work gangs of Upper 
Egypt’ was Iunu, who was also ‘great one of the tens of Upper Egypt’ and ‘king’s 
son’. He was in office under king Khufu, the builder of the biggest pyramid.? The 
title ‘king’s son’ might indicate that Iunu was in some way related to the king, but 
he was, unlike Netjeraperef, most likely not the son of a king, as Iunu was buried in 
the ‘West field’ of the Giza cemetery, while close family relations of king Khufu were 
buried in the ‘East field’ right in front of the pyramid. In the Fourth Dynasty ‘king’s 
son’ was already some kind of title announcing a special honour or a more distant 
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relationship to the king, such as a grandson, but not necessarily an immediate son of 
a king. A third title holder was Nefermaat who was buried in a mastaba at Dahshur.“ 
Further title holders are known from the cemeteries at the royal residences but also 
from provincial cemeteries.“ 

All these officials in charge of the ‘work gangs’ from Upper Egypt are among 
the highest officials at the royal palace, and it is therefore likely that they were in 
charge of major royal building projects, most likely for the pyramids themselves. 
Whether the people recruited came from all provinces from Upper Egypt or just 
from some of them remains unknown. However, we have the names and titles of 
some local governors for Wadjet province, dating to the early Fifth Dynasty. The 
first two were buried with other governors not far north of the modern village of 
Hemamieh and had the name Kakhenet. Among their titles are both ‘overseer ofthe 
work gangs of Upper Egypt' and also 'overseer of works in the middle provinces' 
(imy-r kst zp3wt hrit-ib).? These sources demonstrate that people were recruited in 
the Wadjet province for royal building projects. In the case of the Fourth Dynasty 
it seems very likely that these people were employed in the pyramid building. 
For the Fifth Dynasty this seems likely too, but the title ‘overseer of works in the 
middle provinces' of the local governors might indicate that they were also used 
in more local projects. 

Taking all this evidence together, it seems likely that people from the Wadjet and 
other provinces were recruited for building the pyramids at Giza. 


The workforce at the pyramid building site 


New excavations close to the pyramids have revealed how the people from Nubia and 
the provinces lived. In the last decades the settlement where the workforce for the 
pyramid lived at Giza has been excavated. In the centre of the settlement were found 
four sets of galleries. Each consisted of an entrance area, the gallery proper, and a 
house at the very end with about ten rooms.? In the middle of the gallery there was 
a long bench on which were once most likely placed columns supporting the roof. 
The bench effectively divided the gallery into two parts, one 1.99 m wide, the other 
2.14 m wide.^ There were four not very high platforms at one side. These were most 
likely the sleeping places for overseers while the rest of the gallery was most likely 
used as a sleeping place for workmen (Fig. 34). The foreman may have lived in the 
house at the end of the gallery.^ Faunal remains provide an idea of the diet of the 
people living here. There were few remains of cattle and pig, but more sheep and goat 
bones. There were also many remains of catfish, not the most desirable fish in Ancient 
Egypt. The bones of cattle, sheep and goats belonged mostly to young male animals. 
This strongly indicates that they were taken from herds and did not belong to the 
stocks of households, where one would expect more female and older animals. The 
evidence suggests that the meat for the people here was supplied from an institution. 
The meat was not always of the most desirable kind but it still seems remarkable that 
food rations included meat.“ 
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Local leaders 
sleeping 

So far the burials of the Fourth Dynasty ^ platform 

local leaders are not yet certainly identi- 

fied, although the two mastabas discussed 

might belong to such people. The first gov- 

ernor attested by name for the province 

of Wadjet is known not from the province, 

but from his tomb at Giza: an official called sleeping 


| 

Nisutnefer (‘the perfect king’) buried | platforms 
H 
aJa 


there under a relief decorated mastaba 
(Fig. 35). He most likely dates to the 
Fourth Dynasty.” Nisutnefer had several 
titles relating to three provinces in Upper 
Egypt indicating that he was the governor 
of them. He was ‘overseer of the affairs’, 
‘overseer of the towers’, ‘overseer of the 
king’s people’ and ‘leader of the land’ 
(imy-r wpt, imy-r mnw, imy-r nswtiw, s$m- 
13). He was also ‘ruler of the great domain’ 10m 
(hkz hwt 53), and held similar titles for the -— _ | 
eighth Upper Egyptian province (Ta-wer) Figure 34. Workmen barracks at Giza (author) 
and for the Thirteenth Lower Egyptian 

province (Heqa-andju jabet).* Evidently, at this period local governors were officials 
coming from the royal residence and were placed by the central government in charge 
of select provinces. It even seems that they lived at the residence of the king and 
might have only sporadically visited the provinces. Otherwise it is hard to explain 
how Nisutnefer could be in charge of three provinces in different parts of the country. 
The ‘towers’ (mnw - Moreno García reads swnw^) mentioned in the title ‘overseer 
of the towers' are mainly attested in titles of officials working in Middle Egypt, but 
not in titles relating to the provinces further south (1-7).°° These are perhaps insti- 
tutions or buildings of the central government. Their function remains enigmatic. 
Junker wonders whether they are fortresses for defending the provinces." Moreno 
Garcia regards them rather as agricultural centres.” They are no longer attested in 
the later Old Kingdom.? In the case of Nisutnefer the title appears together with 
the title ‘overseer of the king's people’. The exact meaning of the ‘king’s people’ is 
far from certain, but they might have been workforces. One wonders whether these 
fortresses were necessary to keep these workforces under control. A purely defence 
function, perhaps against desert tribes, cannot be not excluded, but then we might 
expect them also in the most southern provinces where raids from Nubia might be 
a danger. However, it might be argued that the most southern provinces were not 
as heavily exploited as Middle Egypt, and thus these 'fortresses' were not so much 
needed there.* The evidence from Nisutnefer indicates how in the Fourth Dynasty, 
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Figure 35. Relief from mastaba of Nisutnefer at Giza. Over the head of Nisutnefer are shown his titles (Junker 1938, fig. 27) 
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the Wadjet province was fully incorporated in the state administration. Despite our 
imperfect understanding of the administration, it seems clear that officials of the 
central administration worked there and there were institutions of the central gov- 
ernment operating in the province. 


Royal domains 


An important institution for understanding the link between the central government 
and the provincial administration is the ‘great domain’ (hwt-°3t). Nisutnefer bears 
the title ‘ruler of the great domain’ attesting that this institution was located in 
the Wadjet province too. Another Old Kingdom document mentioning the Wadjet 
province is an ostracon now in Leyden and possibly originally from Saqqara.” The 
short text on it reads: ‘The director of the crew Khenmes under the charge of the 
domain of Wadjet, the son of the herdsman Neb and Wenenefer, the oarsman ...’. 
This further evidence for ‘domains’ (hwt) in the Wadjet province does not come as 
a surprise as these 'domains' are attested for most provinces of the Old Kingdom, 
although not very well in all of them. Indeed, they are not so well attested in the 
Wadjet province in comparison to other provinces. This might be simply a gap in 
the written sources. The governors' tombs of the Sixth Dynasty are still missing. In 
general it seems that they were royal foundations for a better control of the country. 
Those provinces with other types of strong royal connections often show less evi- 
dence for such 'domains'. These 'strong royal connections' are temples of national 
importance, such as the Khontimentiu temple at Abydos and the Min temples at 
Akhmim and Koptos. Akhmim is very close to Wadjet and it has been assumed that 
Wadjet was under the charge of the Min temple in this town.” Juan Carlos Moreno 
García sees these 'domains' as places of royal power. They were perhaps royal farming 
estates, but also functioned as warehouses, production and administrative centres. 
He noted that they were mainly founded in regions where fertile land was especially 
abundant." Evidently they were placed in provinces with a high agricultural output. 
There is little evidence of how these places actually looked. Moreno García inter- 
prets the hwt (domain)-sign as a tower, so the sign perhaps underlines the forces 
needed to obtain the resources. Whether this interpretation of the sign is correct is 
another matter. There is no archaeological evidence for an institution of the central 
government in the Wadjet province. However, other provinces yield some remains 
providing a clue what to expect. At several places, mainly in Upper Egypt, small 
pyramids were discovered, built in stone and dating to the end of the Third and the 
beginning of the Fourth Dynasty. The function of these buildings is disputed but it has 
been argued that these monuments announced the presence of a royal cult at these 
places, strongly connected with royal domains.? On the island of Elephantine were 
found remains of economic buildings for the central government, close to a small 
pyramid. A high number of seal impressions found there provide direct evidence 
for the involvement of the central state. Similar seal impressions have been found 
at other sites too. The state was evidently already heavily controlling most parts 
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of the country at the end of the Third Dynasty. It might be argued on the contrary, 
however, that the state only controlled important economic points, while the area 
around was not much under state control. The remains of the economic building at 
Elephantine are only badly preserved and provide no clear picture of the structures 
that once existed. 

From the scant evidence it seems that the new foundations of royal domains 
throughout the country show a correlation with the pyramid building program. In 
the First and Second Dynasty, royal domains seem to be concentrated around the 
Memphis region. Already in the Third Dynasty there is an expansion across Upper 
Egypt mainly visible in the small pyramids.° The Fourth Dynasty saw the extension 
and systematisation of the domains all over the country, precisely as the kingship 
cult complexes reached maximum size in the Meydum, Dahshur and Giza pyramid 
complexes. 


A royal domain in archaelogy: Buhen 


As already mentioned, such royal centres in the provinces are so far not well 
documented in the archaeological record. The small pyramids are just one aspect and 
more a symbolic one. The actual administrative and economic units are so far not 
yet identified or, as in the case of Elephantine, not well preserved. However, south of 
Egypt proper in Lower Nubia the Old Kingdom settlement of Buhen was excavated. 
That was most likely a trading and collecting point for products of the region. The 
high number of Fourth and Fifth Dynasty seal impressions found here demonstrates 
the direct control of the central government over this place. The excavated town 
is small and was once perhaps not much bigger than one hectare. This is markedly 
smaller than most Egyptian towns of the period. Buhen was certainly not a proper 
town.” The settlement was surrounded by a wall and therefore to some extent pro- 
tected. In the centre stood a massive building with stone foundations, most likely 
used as a granary. Another building with stone foundations stood close by. It was 
smaller but still substantial and was most likely also used as a granary or magazine 
building. Close to these granaries there was standing an almost square well-built mud 
brick building, 7.70 x 7.0 m, divided into three units. There was an entrance room, 
one bigger one that was perhaps an open court, and within that court at the north- 
west side there was again a smaller room. The regular plan suggests some official 
function. It has been proposed that this was the local temple.” Other buildings found 
look like barracks consisting of rows of long rooms. They might have functioned as 
workshops or as sleeping place for workmen. Several further remains of residential 
buildings are rather badly preserved.9 


Working population in texts 


The written sources for the broader population are otherwise not very extensive in 
the Wadjet province. Nisutnefer*' and two of the governors buried at Hemamieh (see 
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below)? bear the title ‘overseer of king’s people’. The title ‘overseer of the king's 
people of the Ta-wer province’ is also attested on a cylinder seal dated under king 
Userkaf, not naming the title-holder.” The names of officials do not appear on official 
seals in the Old Kingdom, so that is in common with other seals of the period. This 
indicates that ‘king’s people’ were an important part of the province's population. 
However, the status and function of these people are disputed in Egyptology.* Outside 
the title ‘overseer of the king’s people’ the term appears in just two texts of the Old 
Kingdom, once in the tomb of the high official Metjen and once on a royal decree 
found at Koptos, where they belong to the ‘production place’ (pr-5n*).? Hermann 
Junker saw them as people who received land from the king and regards them as free 
people.? Wolfgang Helck comes to about the same conclusion." Hans Goedicke regards 
them as people working on royal estates." Petra Andrássy argued recently that these 
were people taken out of their home villages to work on new foundations. No longer 
part of a village, they were now under the control of the king.? Émilie Martinet sees 
the title ‘overseer of the king's people’ as connected with the organisation of labour 
in the province.” All that can be said for certain is that these people included men 
and women, as can we seen from the writing in hieroglyphs with the signs for both 
sexes. In the early Old Kingdom they owned land which they could sell and in the 
late Old Kingdom they were attached to a ‘production place’, most likely a royal one. 
The exact meaning of the title and these 'king's people' must for the moment remain 
open. However, it seems that the title ‘overseer of the king’s people’ was in some way 
connected with the organisation of workforces. as they were put under a special offi- 
cial. This provides further evidence that the Wadjet province was an important place 
where people for royal projects were recruited. 


The first inscribed tombs of local governors 


The situation for the written sources within the Wadjet province changed in the 
late Fourth and Fifth Dynasty. There are now the tombs of the local governors at 
Hemamieh.^ They were first recorded in detail by Ernest John Henry Mackay and 
Flinders Petrie and then later again in the 1960s by Ali el-Khouli and Naguib Kanawati. 
It remains uncertain whether these tombs belong to governors with their residence 
in Qau or whether they had a residence in another place closer to Hemamieh. The 
exact date of these tombs is disputed within Egyptology. No king is mentioned in any 
of the tombs. In tomb A3 a person appears with the name Niankh-Userkaf, providing 
evidence that this particular tomb must date to the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty or 
later, but not earlier.”° Userkaf was the first king of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Only two tombs are better preserved, both belonging to a governor with the name 
Kakhenet. They had a range oftitles typical for local governors of the period including 
‘overseer of the missions’ (imy-r wpr), ‘ruler of the great estate’ (hkz hwt-“st), ‘great 
one of the tens of Upper Egypt’, ‘overseer of the work gangs of Upper Egypt’, ‘overseer 
of works in the middle provinces of Upper Egypt’ (imy-r kst m zp3wt hriwt-ib Sm‘w) 
and 'overseer of the king's people' (imy-r niswtiw). The governors following them in 
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office are most often just names 
for us as their tombs are so badly 
destroyed, but it seems that they 
all come from the same family. 
These governors are Rahetep, 
Kaemnofret anda third Kakhenet.” 
From them only a few titles are 
preserved. 

The earliest of the rock cut 
tombs (A3) belongs to Kakhenet 
(D, whose wife was Khentikaues.”® 
Their tomb is cut into the rocks 
and consists of a u-shaped gang- 
way, leaving a rectangular block 
in the middle that forms some Figure 36. Plan of rock cut tomb A2. The tomb is cut as 
kind of mastaba. Evidently the a mastaba into the rocks (redrawn after el-Khouli and 
intention was to carve a mastaba Kanawati 1990, pl. 31) 
into the rocks. This already points 
to a rather early date for the tomb. The tomb evidently transfers a well known and 
established tomb type from a free-standing building into a rock cut version. Similar 
rock cut tombs were discovered at Tehna and they also belong to the earliest dec- 
orated rock tombs in Upper Egypt.? The back of the gangway is about 15 m long 
and decorated with reliefs on both sides. The tombs are in the eastern mountains, 
while the main decoration with the false doors is on the gangway facing west. That 
is on the back side of the gangway when entering the chapel from the west. The 
decoration of the chapel most often shows Kakhenet and his wife, sometimes with 
their children. There are scenes of bringing cattle to the couple, there is a shipyard 
depicted and dancing women. Three sons of Kakhenet are named: Iunka, Sekhemre, 
and Kakhenet. Four daughters are named: Iufi, Meresankh, Hetepheres, and Kheredet. 
Six people working on his estate are named: Niankh-Userkaf, Tjepu, the ka-servant 
Iufu, the ‘overseer of linen’ Kaemheset, the ka-servant Tjenti and the ‘overseer of ka 
priests' Djefadjed. The latter even had his own decorated tomb not far away. Three 
of these officials are evidently related to the funerary cult of Kakhenet (I), as they 
are 'ka-servants' and one of them is even 'overseer of ka priests'. However, even 
the 'overseer of linen' was most likely an official also mainly concerned with the 
funerary cult of his master. Linen was very important for embalming the mummy. 
It seems likely that these people had different tasks on the estate. 

The successor in office was also named Kakhenet (II). His rock cut tomb (A2) is 
built along the same lines (Figs 36-8). The decoration is not so well preserved but 
again shows the couple in front of offering bearers, cattle, and at the offering table. 
At one point in his career Kakhenet (II) bore the title 'king's son of his body'. Iufi 
his wife held the title ‘king’s daughter’ and is shown twice alone in a boat (Fig. 39), 
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indicating a special status. In both cases the titles 'king's son’ and ‘king’s daughter’ 
were at some point erased from the decoration of the tomb chapel. This seems rather 
strange as there is no sign that Kakhenet (II) fell into dishonour. Kanawati argued 
that he started his career at the royal residence and that the title 'king's son' and 
‘king’s daughter’ were related to the title ‘overseer of works’. The latter title was 
often connected with the title 'king's son'. When appointed to the province he lost 
the title. There is no other 'king's son' in the province dating to the Old Kingdom. 
The only other example is a certain User, known from a false door found at Koptos, 
but dating to the Eighth Dynasty, the very end of the Old Kingdom. 

Kakhenet (II) has the longest title strings of the Fifth Dynasty governors at Wadjet. 
Some of his titles are typical of a local governor of this period, as mentioned above, 
whereas other titles connect him with the royal palace, such as 'overseer of the 
palace’ (imy-r ‘h) and ‘director of the palace’ (hrp “h). Next to the ranking title ‘king’s 
acquaintance’, he also bears the next higher ranking title, ‘sole friend (of the king)'.* 
Two sons are depicted in the tomb. Rahetep bears the titles ‘overseer of the king's 
people’, ‘official’ (z3b), ‘scribe of the petitions’ (zs iry spr) and ‘king’s acquaintance’. 
A second son with the name Kaires was just ‘scribe’. Rahetep is perhaps known from 
his own tomb and also became local governor. Quite a few people serving on his 
estate are identified by name and title. In the tomb of Kakhenet (II) several minor 
officials are depicted:, Neferkeki was ‘king’s acquaintance’, Ankhi, Neferukai, Rahetep, 
Kaemheset amd Dedu were ‘scribe’, Meri was ‘steward’ (‘overseer of the house’ - imy-r 
pr) and ‘overseer of the ka-servants’. Neferher and Kainebefwi had the title ‘director 
of the food-hall’, Heqaib was ‘scribe of the house of the sacred books’. Kaemheset 
was ‘overseer of the linen’. Djefadjed was ‘overseer of the ka-servants'.? The titles 
provide some insights into the organisation of Kakhenet’s estate. Perhaps the most 
important person was the ‘steward’.™ The title is also well known from the cemeteries 
at the royal residence, where the stewards are the most important administrators of 
the estates of officials and members of the royal family. As main administrator, the 
‘steward’ Meri was also in charge of the ‘overseer of the ka-servants’. He was therefore 
the main person in charge of the funerary cult of his master. Another important 
title was the ‘overseer of the linen’. The title is common in the Fifth Dynasty and 
is a typical title for a close servant of a high official. They were responsible for the 
linen, but also for other personal items, as is known from depictions in several tomb 
chapels.* The titles of Rahetep, son of Kakhenet (II) deserve some further comments. 
As mentioned, he bears the titles ‘overseer of the king’s people’, ‘official’, ‘scribe of 
the petitions’ and ‘king’s acquaintance’. The title ‘official’ (z3b) is often translated in 
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Egyptology as ‘judge’. 


Excurus: legal matters 


Very little is known about what happened if the people in a village or in Tjebu needed 
legal help. We do not know where people went in case of homicide or after a theft. 
There are several titles of Egyptian officials sometimes translated as ‘judge’, as for 
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Figure 37. False door in tomb of Kakhenet (II) (Mackay et al. 1929, pl. xx) 
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example the title ‘'z3b’.® These translations are — 
misleading and should best be avoided as they 
create the impression that the Old and Middle 
Kingdom had institutions exclusively working 
with legal matters. There is no evidence for 
this. However, from later sources it is possible 
to gain a vague idea of what was done in case 
of legal problems. As indicated, it should be 
made clearthatthere were no special law courts 
or judges, not even in the provincial capital 
Tjebu. From other cultures, such as India, it is 
known that small local crimes were often left 
in the villages and solved there.” In Egypt this 
is best attested for the New Kingdom in Deir 
el-Medineh.? From the Old Kingdom on, there 
appears in the sources an assembly of people 
known as djadjat. The term is sometimes used 
in the context of people coming together for 
juridical matters; documents were made in front 
of it.” In the Middle Kingdom there appears a 
similar institution called qenbet perhaps with 
the same function. The difference between the 
two expressions is not really clear. However, it 
seems likely that certain people of a specific 
place came together to judge on crime. Another 
well attested option was the local mayor acting 
as judge; local governors of the Middle Kingdom, 
especially, often have juridical titles and refer in Figure 38. Depictions of domains in tomb 
their biographies to juridical tasks.” of Kakhenet (II) (Mackay et al. 1929, 

It is very hard to judge how fair the trials pl. xxv) 
were. Did poor people get the same treatment 
as those with more resources? Egyptian texts always stress the importance of being 
fair. However, several later sources indicate that bribery of one party was common. 
Corruption is mentioned more than once, most likely to the cost of the poorer party 
involved.” 

Several texts of the Old Kingdom indicate that there was a permanent abuse of 
weaker people by those in power. The references are not direct, but rather praise 
officials for not carrying out these abuses, but this certainly indicates that they were 
common. The vizier Khentikai reports: ‘I [never] abuse my authority over anyone [...] 
[I rescued the wretched man] from the one that was more powerful’.” 

Punishments were often made by beating people. It seems there was always a high 
level of violence around, especially directed from people of the ruling class against 
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those of the working population. This is well known from depictions in tomb decora- 
tions. Here is often shown how minor officials get beaten by others.” Firm evidence 
for this practice in archaeology comes again from the south of Egypt, on Elephantine. 
Here a cemetery that lies close to the ancient town was excavated between 1978 and 
1982. Most burials were rather modest, while the local ruling class was not buried 
on the island of Elephantine, but west of it in the hills today called Qubbet el-Hawa. 
A total of 405 skeletons were examined for diseases and injuries. Of these, 101 were 
children, 158 were male, 75 were female and for 71 of them it was not possible to 
determine the sex. About 3096 of the skeletons show signs of a trauma. This is com- 
paratively high. The Old Kingdom skeleton of a man c. 40-55 years old at death con- 
firmed this impression. The skeleton was found in a simple burial. The bones show 
that twice in his life he was so heavily beaten that some bones broke. Some of his 
injuries indicate that he had time to recover after the bad treatment; others, however, 
and those most likely done at a later time, were badly treated after incidents and 
caused his death. It remains an open question how to interpret this high number of 
traumas for a person living on Elephantine. War is one option. However, Elephantine 
was a protected town on an island. War does not explain the traumas in the female 
population very well. Domestic violence is another option, but the percentage seems 
to be too high at least for a modern observer. Therefore, the one explanation seems 
to be violence from local officials.” 


Tomb scenes 


Going back to the tomb of Kakhenet (II) at Hemamieh, it is clear that the depictions 
in his tomb provide an idealistic view of life in Egypt in the Fifth Dynasty. On the 
west wall of the chapel, Kakhenet is shown standing with offering bearers. A caption 
reads: ‘viewing the cattle count’. The bearers bring cattle and fowl and also present 
documents.” The person presenting the documents is Djefadjed, behind him stands 
the 'scribe' Ankhi, followed by Hequ and Iku, the latter without title but carrying 
documents. In the register under that, four men are shown bringing birds, followed 
by men bringing cattle. Production scenes are rather rare in the tomb. Over one of the 
false doors the cooking of birds is depicted. Two men are shown, both have the title 
‘director of the food-hall'.? Kakhenet and his wife are often shown in a boat, alone or 
together (Fig. 39). Of further interest are the decorated frames of two statue niches. 
They show at the top Kakhenet alone in front of an offering table or Kakhenet and 
his wife Iufi in front of an offering table. The jambs of the niches show single figures 
of men or women. Those with a basket on the head show domains (estate). They have 
the domain names written in front of them (Fig. 38). These domain depictions are 
typical of many tombs of officials and also appear in royal pyramid temples. However, 
although such depictions of domains are very common in private tombs at the royal 
residence, they appear in only three tombs in Upper Egypt; the tomb of Kakhenet (II) 
is one of them.' There is some debate about how real these depictions are. Are real 
estates depicted or are these just fictional ones? Moreno García argued that they were 
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Figure 39. lufi, wife of Kahkhenet (II) in boat; tomb of Kakhenet (Mackay et al. 1929, pl. xxiv) 


fictional. He noticed that most often any further information is missing. However, 
sometimes the information tells us in which parts of Egypt they are based. In this case 
it can be observed that the same numbers of domains are given for Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The balance always seems too even to be true, and one wonders whether this 
is a sign that these names are made up.’ However, even if these names and domains 
are fictional, it seems unlikely that the concept of having domains was fictional. Most 
likely there was a real background for placing these names there. So it seems certain 
that Kakhenet had several domains that supplied him and his court with an income. 

Iufi, the wife of Kakhenet, bears several titles; she is ‘king’s ornament’. She is also 
‘priestess of Hathor’, a title that most likely announces that she was simply a musi- 
cian (see p. 45). The title appears first in the Fourth Dynasty and is more common at 
the end of the Old Kingdom and in the First Intermediate Period. Iufi is one of the 
earliest women with this title.” More obscure is her title ‘priestess of Neith, north 
of the wall’.'® ‘North of the wall’ refers to Memphis, the ‘wall’ being one name for 
Memphis. There is no other evidence that Neith had a cult in the Wadjet province. 
It seems more likely that Iufi bore the title related to Neith when she was living at 
the royal court. 

The tomb of Kaemnofret (C4) is smaller and most likely unfinished. Only one very 
badly damaged inscription is preserved, providing the name of the tomb owner. 
Kaemnofret erected the tomb of his father Rahetep (C5), where an inscription men- 
tions that Kaemnofret made this tomb. Here in this tomb of his son are also recorded 
Rahetep's titles, leaving little doubt that he was a local governor too. Rahetep again 
bears the title ‘overseer of the work gangs of Upper Egypt’, but he was also ‘overseer 
of the affairs’ and ‘leader of the land’. In the cult chapel of Rahetep's tomb only two 
walls still bear remains of decorations. A third one was once also decorated, but only 
a few remains survived.’ On the south wall, Rahetep is shown in front of an offering 
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table; on the north wall appear scenes of agriculture. Such scenes are not common 
depictions in the rock cut tombs at Hemamieh, but otherwise appear often in Old 
Kingdom tomb decorations. 

There are two inscribed tombs not belonging to governors. Djefadjed has a rock 
cut tomb with the entrance on the west side. From the entrance the door opens into 
a small room and then on the north side there is a corridor more than 4 m long. The 
tomb chapel formed is thus L-shaped. False doors are carved on the west side of the 
corridor, but it seems that this part of the tomb was never finished. Only the entrance 
room was decorated. There is a statue of the tomb owner, and scenes showing him 
and his wife, called Hedjethekenu, who bears the title ‘priestess of Hathor, lady of 
Denderah'. Djefadjed was only 'overseer of the ka priests' and is shown as a servant 
in two of the governor's tombs (Kakhenet I and II).'” The tomb is surprisingly big for 
that of a ‘servant’, about the same size as those of the later governors Rahetep and 
Kaemnofret. All three tombs give the impression of being unfinished. In the case of 
the two governors, that might relate to short periods in office. Although we do not 
have any idea how long they stayed in office, it might be argued that they did not 
have enough time to finish their tombs. The case of Djefadjed seems more compli- 
cated. Why did such a minor official obtain such a relatively important burial place? 
The only other inscribed smaller tomb is that of the ‘overseer of carpenters’ Idi. His 
burial is carved in front of those of Kakhenet (I) into the entrance passage. A lintel 
bears a short offering formula and the title and name of Idi.1 The tomb is later than 
those of Kakhenet (I) and Kakhenet (II), but evidently belonged to a dependent official 
working on the estate of a governor and having some resources, at least enough for 
an inscribed lintel. 


Excursus: patronage 


Djefadjed worked for two governors, as his person appears in two governor's tombs. 
He was certainly in some way dependent on them. With Djefadjed and Idi some kind 
of system of dependency is perhaps visible, also known as patronage. A patron 
system involves people in a personal relationship. These people are socially unequal. 
There are on the one side the wealthy leaders, the patrons, on the other side there 
are the followers (clients). Both sides have something to offer. Clients offer loyalty, 
clients receive in return protection and jobs with a steady income.'? The clients are 
often shown in the tombs of their patrons, as in the case of Djefadjed, who even served 
two local governors, the father and later the son. The clients are often also buried 
next to the bigger tomb of their patron, as is very clearly visible with the burial of 
Djefadjed and Idi. Without inscriptions these relations are often not easy to detect in 
the archaeological record, but there are many examples of bigger tombs surrounded 
by smaller ones. This is a pattern of the royal cemeteries with the tombs of the kings 
in the middle and those of the high officials and the king's family around. In the 
burial goods a patron-client relationship is not easily visible. It is typical that patrons 
give presents to their clients.''! On the highest social levels, a king gives rewards to 
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his officials. From several Old Kingdom burials stone vessels with the name of a king 
are known. Tomb 3112 with the fragments of a bowl naming king Hetepsekhemui 
has already been mentioned.” From the late Old Kingdom come two modest sized 
alabaster vessels with names of kings and in one case further vessels with the name 
of a king's mother.'? It had been argued that in the Old Kingdom stone vessels with a 
royal name were exclusively made in royal workshops.'* The workshops do not need 
to be located at the royal residence, but could be close to the quarries. The burials in 
which the vessels were found are rather modest and it seems likely that the people 
buried here received the vessels as gifts from an official they served. Otherwise it is 
very hard to detect such gifts from higher officials to minor ones in the archaeological 
records of the tombs. 

Patronage in general is a subject that has received special attention in recent 
years.'? In research on patronage in Ancient Egypt, two aspects are often stressed. In 
tomb depictions but also in arrangements of cemeteries a person of the ruling class 
may be surrounded by dependent officials, as just described in the case of Djefadjed 
and Idi. Marcelo Campagno''* discusses Old Kingdom cemeteries, where one larger 
tomb is constructed first and then surrounded by smaller ones, perhaps belonging 
to ‘clients’, although Campagno does not use the word. One other example is the 
Middle Kingdom tomb of Khnumhetep (II) at Beni Hasan. Here Khnumhetep is shown 
standing on one wall. In front of him are depicted in several rows many minor offi- 
cials, such as a ‘steward’, an ‘overseer of the fields’ or an ‘overseer of the troops’. 
There can be no doubt that these minor officials were dependent on Khnumhetep. 
He most likely provided them with income and with other help. However, it might 
be questioned whether this is a patronage relationship in a narrow sense. The people 
depicted are working on the estate of Khnumhetep or in the local administration 
under him. Here Max Weber's term ‘patrimonial bureaucracy’ might be more useful." 
In this system, officials are not loyal to and working for an abstract institution but 
are mainly working for a higher official where strict personal loyalty is the most 
important issue. Weber discusses Ancient Egypt as earliest known example of this 
type of administration.” 

A similar related case are several biographical inscriptions where a person of 
the ruling class expresses his concern for the poor: ‘I gave bread to the hungry, 
clothes to the naked'."? Again, it might be asked whether this has anything to 
do with patronage. Is this a concern for clients or a concern for the community 
in general? 

Patronage in ancient Egypt is certainly a matter of definition. Some sorts of patron- 
age certainly existed, as in almost all societies, but the evidence often presented is 
easier to explain as a work-related relationship or simply a form of charity. Franke 
observes that this kind of piety or charity does not fit well into bureaucratic state 
organisation but rather fits the picture of a patriarchal society where the main unit 
was the house or domain of an official and where this official had to care for all its 
members."! 
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Daily life in tomb scenes 


The decorated tombs at Hemamieh provide a wealth of information on life in the 
province in the middle of the third millennium BC. We see the clothes of these people, 
the hair style, the furniture. In one scene a man is playing a harp. In another, Iufi, 
wife of Kakhenet (II) is sitting on a boat (Fig. 39) and the 'steward' and 'overseer of ka 
priests' Meri is playing a drum. In the tomb of Kakhenet (I) we see a shipyard. However, 
one such scene alone raises an important question. How reliable are these depictions 
in terms of showing life in the province? Indeed there are indications that most parts 
of them are heavily stylised and do not reflect the material and practice of the time. 
One clear example is the range of personal adornments. Men and women are shown 
with a broad collar, armlets and anklets. However, almost nothing of these is known 
from the archaeological record in the region of that period (see p. 142). Another indi- 
cator are the depictions of the domains, perhaps also purely made up (Fig. 38). It was 
shown that this might be also true for the agricultural scene in the tomb of Rahetep 
(p. 37) which depicts the ploughing of fields. From other evidence it seems unlikely 
that ploughs were widely used in the Old Kingdom.'? The depictions in tomb chapels 
have a specific religious function, therefore the scenes are highly stylised. Furthermore, 
it is likely that the decoration of these tombs was executed by artists from the royal 
residence. They came most likely with a standard program of scenes that were perhaps 
varied by the wish of the tomb owner, although we know absolutely nothing about 
how scenes for a tomb were chosen. 

The ‘steward’ Meri playing the drum” and mentioned above needs some further 
comments. From the translation of the title and from texts and depictions it is clear 
that the 'steward' was the main person in charge of a household and/or estate of an 
official. Therefore, it might come as a surprise to see him here playing the drum. This 
has various possible implications. Meri was perhaps regarded as part of the family 
and not just an official doing his job; as a family member he was playing music in 
his spare time. It might also show how much offices were not seen as fixed, and an 
administrator could easily become a musician, perhaps in leisure times, but there 
might be also a religious meaning behind it, perhaps related to Hathor.'^ 

Taking all the evidence together, the decorated tombs at Hemamieh display very 
little local colour'. The same range of scenes and topics is found at the cemeteries of 
the royal residences at Giza or Saqqara.” Perhaps the architecture might be called 
unique, but that is related to the position of the tombs on the east bank of the Nile 
and not on the west bank. Several names in the tombs appear very typical of the royal 
residence. Hetepheres, Hedjethekenu, Meresankh, and Khentikaues are the names of 
queens."* Rahetep"" is the name of a son of king Snofru. Other names, such as Iunka,"* 
and Sekhemre?? are also well attested at the royal residence. These tombs and the 
people give an impression of an implant from outside, from the royal residence. Almost 
no local traditions are visible. We might not expect them from the decoration of the 
tomb, as there were perhaps no, or few, local prototypes, but it is also the case that 
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the texts do not mention local deities or local names. The case of the names might 
be more complicated, as it might be argued that locals took over names known from 
the royal residence. Local gods are perhaps also not to be expected, as in a tomb we 
expect funerary deities and those are not local. However, we would expect them in 
the names of local people. 

Another feature is the manner in which woman are depicted. In all tomb chapels 
with a fuller decoration, the wife of the tomb owner plays an important part but is 
rarely the main person. In the tomb of Kakhenet (I), the wife is most often shown 
behind her husband in the same size. She even has her own false door where she 
is shown alone on the door jambs. In the main scene of the false door, where the 
deceased sits in front of an offering table, she is shown with her husband, she sitting 
on the right side, he on the left (Fig. 37).? In Egyptian art, the main person is most 
often shown on the left. The left side is therefore the more important position as the 
person was able to look to the right.'?' So the husband is the main person even on the 
false door of his wife. In the chapel of Kakhenet (II) the wife is still more prominent. 
On the south entrance corridor, she is shown as the main person in a boat, on the 
west wall of the main chapel she is again shown as the main person in a boat, the 
other people depicted in the boats being servants.1” 


Burials of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties 


With the burial of Idi mentioned above we are at the lowest social level where there 
are inscriptions in tombs. It might be also worth having a look at the size of the burial 
apartments of these tombs. Surprisingly the tomb chambers are often not that big. The 
largest burial apartment is that of Kakhenet II at about 25.38 m?.? The second burial 
chamber and shaft in his tomb is only about 14 cubic meters. It might belong to the 
wife of Kakhenet. The burial chamber and shaft of Kakhenet I is already much smaller 
than that of Kakhenet II at about 14 m?, while the wife's shaft (?) is only about 5 m?.* 
The shafts and chambers in the tomb of Djefadjed vary, being 5-8 m?.^ 

Going further down the social ladder, the next tombs at Qau and Badari of about 
the same period are shaft tombs with a chamber. The burials of the Fifth Dynasty 
are most frequently simple shafts with their walls often bricked up. The few pottery 
vessels found in the burials consist mainly of several types of bowls, globuar vessels, 
flasks with pointed or round bases and ewers with a flat base. 

Only 20 recorded shaft tombs with a chamber are datable to the Fifth Dynasty." 
Nine belonged to men, six to women. Many of these tombs once had brick walls and 
some wooden coffins. All other burials of the Fifth Dynasty were simple shafts most 
often not much deeper than about 2 m. The most common burial equipment is pot- 
tery. Most often only one or two vessels were found. Seven vessels are the absolute 
exception. Further burial goods were personal adornments and some stone vessels. 
Some burials contained remains of wooden boxes with cosmetic objects, such as stone 
vessels or shells. These were mainly found in the burials of women. The largest tomb 
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was 1114, but it was re-used in the Eighteenth Dynasty and only two pots of the Fifth 
Dynasty remained (Fig. 40). It was a shaft tomb with a chamber. The next largest 
tomb is 5524 in a small cemetery (5500) at Badari which had four shaft tombs with 
chambers, all dating to about the Fifth Dynasty. Tomb 5524 was again a shaft with 
a chamber. The chamber was lined with rough stones. In the intact burial chamber 
was found the body of a man in a contracted position with hands in front of the face. 
The only burial good that is recorded is a pottery bowl (Fig. 41). Tomb 5531 is nearby 
and is again a shaft with a chamber. It was found looted (Fig. 42). Here were found 
the remains of what was perhaps an old woman. Two pottery vessels were found, 
beads, an inscribed cylinder seal and shells, most likely used a cosmetic container. 
Therefore cemetery 5500 was in the Fifth Dynasty most likely a burial ground for a 
better-off family in a nearby village. 

Burial goods in Fifth Dynasty tombs are scarce even in the few wealthier burials. It is 
therefore not useful to use any statistics about the number of objects found in order to 
gain an idea of the social profile of the people buried here. Tomb size offers a more reliable 
guide in general. The 20 tombs with a chamber can plausibly be identified as the wealthi- 
est in as much as these people had the highest number of resources to spend on building 
them. The next set is a small group of six 
tombs (453, 929, 1214, 1215, 3162, 7728) with 
a volume of 8.44-4.97 m?. Seven tombs were 
4,55-3.3 m’, 27 burials were 3.3-1.66 m, and 
56 burials were even smaller. Not included in 
the statistics are the bricks that were added 
to many burial chambers. However, even 
with this in mind, the tomb architecture 
is very simple and not comparable to the 
rock cut tombs in scale and expenditure. 
However, it seems clear that there was a wide 
variety in tomb sizes. This might point to a 
wide distribution of resources available for 
the people in the province. 

Two further burials dating to the 
Old Kingdom may be described in more 
detail. Burial 2086 was found undisturbed 
and was most likely a surface burial. It Figure 40. Vessels from 1114 
was excavated in a small cemetery near 
Hemamieh. The deceased was placed in 
a contracted position within a wooden 
coffin. The excavators were not able to 
identify the sex of the person buried 
here. As burial goods were recorded two 
types of tall vessels; one is a high vase Figure 41. Vessel from tomb 5524 
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Figure 42. Burial 5531 


like vessel; the other one is a beer jar. The latter is a very common pottery type of 
the Old Kingdom especially in settlement sites. These vessels are in contrast not very 
common in burials. There are also two stone vessels: a bowl made of breccia (a hard 
stone) and a small round alabaster vessel." Beads were also found. 

Tomb 969 was one of the richest burials dating to the Fourth or Fifth Dynasty. It 
was a small shaft with a small chamber on the north side, where there lay a skel- 
eton of a woman in a contracted position. Behind the head was placed a roughly 
made vessel. In the burial was found a string of beads. These were made of jasper, 
turquoise and green jasper. One of them was made of lapis lazuli, two of gold. Their 
find spot within the tomb is not recorded by the excavator. The woman buried here 
evidently had some wealth. Lapis lazuli comes from Badakhshan in north-eastern 
Afghanistan and was traded via Syria to Egypt." Objects and materials imported 
from foreign countries appear in Old Kingdom tombs, but mostly in those of the 
royal cemeteries at Giza and Saqqara. These types of objects are much rarer in the 
provinces (Figs 43-5). 


Women in the Old Kingdom 


Many burials of women were quite richly adorned with amulets and stone vessels. 
The rich equipment found in the burials of women needs some further comments on 
women in Ancient Egypt in general. The discussion of women in Egyptological and 
more popular books exemplifies how modern world views are projected onto Ancient 
Egypt. It seems that modern women are in search for role models in history and 
hope to find them in Ancient Egypt. Especially in more popular works there appears 
the description of the free Egyptian woman having almost the same rights as men. 
This is a view also shared by some feminists. For example Simone de Beauvoir in her 
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Figure 44. Old Kingdom vessel, just 7.5 cm high, Nile 
clay; tomb 1089 (UC 17666) (author) 


Figure 43. Old Kingdom vessel made of marl 
clay, tomb 1163 (UC 17672) (author) 


Second Sex observed that women had 
an exceptionally favourable position in 
Ancient Egypt.'^ More recent research 
is more cautious. Wolfgang Helck in the 
introduction to an exhibition catalogue 
on women in Ancient Egypt supplies 
many examples of the unequal social 
position of Ancient Egyptian women." 
A further point, already mentioned 
(pp. 63-64) are the burials. The deco- 
rated tomb chapels at Hemamieh all 
belong to men. Smaller burials often 
show gender difference too. Tombs of 
men are on average slightly larger and Figure 45. Old kingdom vessel from grave 7351 (UC 
contain more pottery.’ Nonetheless, 17692) (author) 

especially for the Old Kingdom, there 

are examples providing a much more complicated picture. Normally, women do not 
have any positions in the administration. However, in the Old Kingdom there are 
several examples where households of high standing women were managed by other 
women. These women even had administrative titles. They are 'stewards' or 'treas- 
urers’.'® This is a feature only rarely attested for other periods of Egyptian history. 
This is not attested in any of the decorated tombs at Hemamieh. 
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Social structure in rural Egypt 


The tombs of the broader population do not provide the names and the occupations 
ofthe people buried there. For the social relations, professions and organisation of the 
working population at a provincial place in the Old Kingdom it is necessary to look 
elsewhere. In one tomb at Gebelein, some hundred kilometres south of Qau, several 
papyri placed in a box were discovered. The papyri contained several lists of people, 
identified by name and profession or title. Papyrus Gebelein I seems to be a simple 
name list for corvée workers, while especially in Papyrus Gebelein II and Gebelein V 
duties are listed, that these people had to pay for and carry out. 

The papyri offer a rough idea of the social structure of an Egyptian village 
in the middle of the Old Kingdom. The people of the papyri belonged to a place 
called Inerty-Inpu. Other places mentioned are Iaru and Djenet. The documents 
were perhaps written by a scribe called Sobekaa.'^ It seems that Inerty-Inpu 
and its people formed the personal estate (pr-dt) of a higher official who is not 
named. It might be the local governor of the province, but a high official at the 
royal court is another option. The main papyri list duties that the people of the 
village had to deliver and the food that they had to refine for making bread and 
beer, but also linen. The duties vary considerably from person to person and it 
seems that they were collected from households. It seems that the people men- 
tioned are the heads of the households. According to this, the number of duties 
were most likely calculated from the number of people living in these households, 
although these other people of the households are not listed in the papyri. The 
official who collected these duties was a ‘king’s acquaintance’. The papyri also give 
a rough idea of the social structure of the village. The most common title found 
in the papyri is 'king's servant' (/un-niswt), with about 25 title holders. The next 
most common title after ‘king’s servant’ is ‘member of the team’ (iswt) with about 
24 holders. The third most common title is ‘hunter’ (nw), with about 13 people. 
There appear several craftsmen with titles such as ‘carpenter’ (mdh), ‘carpenter 
of a ship’ (mdh wis) or ‘carpenter of the residence’ (mdh n hnw). Few people had 
administrative titles, such as ‘scribe’ and ‘administrator’ (shd). It seems that the 
head of the village was a person with the title ‘ruler’ (ks). Perhaps under him were 
several administrators. There were two officials with the title ‘in charge of goods’ 
(iry iht). There were four scribes, two officials with the title ‘in charge of the docu- 
ments’ (iry md3t), a ‘sealer of the granary’ (htmw snwt), three ‘sealers’ (htmw), two 
‘harvest inspectors’ (nht hrw), a ‘grain master’ and six ‘inspectors’ (shd). 

As already mentioned, the highest number of people appearing are ‘king’s 
servants’. The exact meaning of this designation is problematic. Many research- 
ers argue that these people were under some obligation to the state (p. 97). In 
very general terms it seems that they were, in this specific village, the farming 
population. A high number of the people in a village were most likely farmers 
unless the village had a specific function such as a workmen’s village near 
quarries. Nobody is called farmer, perhaps as it was not regarded as worth 
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mentioning. These people were instead labelled according to their social status. 
Sergey Agapov, who worked on these papyri, refers to two texts on the papyri 
referring to sales of a house, where one person involved was a 'king's servant’. 
According to him, that might indicate that they were free people who owned 
houses and could accumulate some wealth.'^* Obviously, that does not mean that 
they were not serfs. 

There are evidently several problems with the interpretation of data from this 
village. We do not have any idea whether the village is typical of the Old Kingdom, 
or had a special status. A place called 'god's house of Snofru' is mentioned, perhaps 
a temple for the cult of this king. A close connection to this cult of Snofru would 
explain the presence of several officials with administrative titles. This would make 
the village a rather exceptional place with close ties to the central government. If 
the accounts are fairly typical for a rural place, that must lead to the conclusion that 
Egypt in the Old Kingdom was fully under institutional control into its farthest reaches. 

Going back to the Wadjet province, it is clear that the population here lived in 
villages along the Nile, as the spread of cemeteries indicates. The main urban centre in 
the region was most likely Tjebu. Here were found the highest numbers of burials and 
this is the place of the later provincial capital. However, as already indicated, the Fifth 
Dynasty governors' tombs are some kilometres north of Tjebu. The distance seems 
almost too far and one wonders whether the main residence for the local governors 
in the Fifth Dynasty was much closer to Hemamieh. Clear archaeological evidence 
for that is missing and even the cemeteries around Hemamieh are not particularly 
big. Settlement archaeology is almost completely missing in the Wadjet province for 
the Old Kingdom. For the general living conditions of the people it is therefore again 
important to look at the evidence from other places. 


Provincial craft production 


In the Gebelein papyri are mentioned several craftsmen, such as a ‘carpenter’. It 
remains unclear how craft production was organised within the Wadjet province. 
There is evidence for centralised production of luxury objects, such as stone vessels or 
high quality stone tools. Workshops for stone vessels were found in provincial places, 
such as on Elephantine.'” This shows that we do not have to expect all workshops 
of luxury items to be at the capital, but these provincial workshops might be run by 
the state (-king's palace) and are therefore royal in a wider sense. For stone tools a 
different picture emerges from Elephantine. It seems that especially in the Third and 
Fourth Dynasty they were brought from outside. The materials are not local and the 
quality of the tools is high. Thomas Hikade wonders whether they were produced in 
the Memphite region." At the end of the Old Kingdom, central production collapsed 
and they were now done locally, visible in a certain decline in quality.’ For pottery 
production, mainly for beer jars and bread moulds, Warden has argued that they were 
produced locally, as they vary considerably in shape and volume from place to place. 
At Ayn Asil in the Dakhleh Oasis were found workshops for bone tools and copper 
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working within the governor's palace dating to the First Intermediate Period." Local 
production was then still at least partly under 'state' control. 


Old Kingdom settlements 


So far as we know, Old Kingdom towns were quite small in modern terms. The Old 
Kingdom town on Elephantine was about 200 m long and about 60 to 70 m wide. 
Hierakonpolis was slightly bigger with about 200 by 300 m. However the area of the 
latter town included the large local Horus temple. While the size of these places might 
not classify them as towns, at least in modern terms, there are other points that do. 
All Old Kingdom towns so far excavated seem to have had a massive town wall.^' A 
local temple is detectable in many of these places. We can also expect the palace of 
the local governor at least at the provincial capitals. Remains of one were excavated on 
Elephantine'*? and at Ayn Asil.' In the governor's palace at Ayn Asil further workshops 
were discovered.’™ These were the administrative centres of the towns. Here seals were 
found, including those from the central government. Finally, there is evidence for craft 
production at these places. On Elephantine a stone vessels workshop was found, and 
at Ayn Asil pottery kilns were excavated.’ 

The town walls in the Old Kingdom raise some questions. The Old Kingdom is 
most often seen as a stable and peaceful period with few dangers coming from the 
outside world. The walls on Elephantine might be an indication that there was still 
a danger from Nubia and the southern border of Egypt needed to be protected. 
The same argument might be true for Elkab and Edfu, both towns in the southern 
parts of Egypt. A town wall is also attested for Abydos, and here the argument for 
southern invaders is not very strong. One might wonder whether there were other 
reasons for building these walls. Conceivably, even at the height of the Old Kingdom 
there were still local wars between the provinces or single towns, not mentioned in 
the texts of the period. Another option is that these town walls were status mark- 
ers built by the local ruling classes. A further option might be that Old Kingdom 
Egypt was much less secure and stable than commonly thought. Desert tribes not 
under state control and bandits might have been more common than we think. It 
has to be remembered that in Old Kingdom times the ‘desert’ was most likely much 
greener; many nomads must have lived there. References to such rural lawless people 
do not appear in texts before the Middle Kingdom.'* No Old Kingdom village has so 
far been excavated to any satisfactory level, so any comparison is impossible. We 
do not know whether villages were also fortified or whether this was only typical 
of more substantial settlements. 

Several Old Kingdom settlements have been at least partly excavated over the 
last decades and they provide a rough idea of living conditions and houses in this 
period. The best recorded example is the town on Elephantine island in the most 
southern part of Egypt, facing Aswan. In the First Dynasty, a fortress was built 
here, most likely as some kind of stronghold*** against the Nubians in the south. 
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However, the island certainly also functioned as a trading point between Egypt and 
the south and a town developed here with a town wall. People lived in the town 
till the Roman period and beyond. The lowest levels are therefore not always well 
preserved and not easy to excavate. The parts of the Early Dynastic and Old Kingdom 
town excavated give a rather confused impression. The streets were narrow and 
not very regularly laid out. One relatively well preserved house dates to the Second 
Dynasty. The main building consists of one big room about 6.4 m long and 2.5 m 
wide, most likely the living room, but also the place for sleeping. On the north side 
of this were three smaller rooms, one of which led to the entrance. The other two 
rooms were bigger, but still small by modern standards, being 3.6 m? and 2.9 m? 
in size. It seems they functioned as kitchen, storage and workplaces. In one of 
them was found a grinding stone and pottery in the floor. On the west were two 
further rooms, one perhaps a small open courtyard, the other perhaps was used as 
an animal stall. North of the house there was a bigger courtyard with a silo in the 
middle. In the Third Dynasty, the house was enlarged. Over time, the whole plan 
of the building became more regular, perhaps as neighbouring buildings were also 
restructured. One entirely new feature is now a staircase built into the main hall.‘ 
The building may have had at least two storeys, although the staircase might just 
have led to the roof. 

Another section of housing was excavated near the northern end of the town 
in an area that was an enlargement of the town in the Second Dynasty. Four house 
units were found arranged along a small alleyway. The houses were mainly used 
as workshops with additional places for living. It remains difficult to decide which 
room belonged to one house and which room to another. Unit A consisted of an open 
courtyard with a room on the south side. The room was most likely used for living 
and sleeping, while there is in the courtyard evidence for a hearth used as a kitchen 
and perhaps as a workplace. North of this there was another unit, consisting again 
of an open courtyard and south of it a room, most likely used for living and sleeping. 
In front of these houses ran a gangway, perhaps protecting these houses from being 
viewed from the outside. We have to remember that wooden doors might have been 
not that common at this time, although not much is known about how doorways 
were protected in this period. The doorways were exposed to the outside and needed 
at least some protection. The third house had its main entrance from the gangway. 
There followed a small room, a corridor and a bigger living room, besides an adjacent 
space that was perhaps once an open courtyard.'* 

The houses described show some characteristic features of Early Dynastic and 
Old Kingdom houses at other sites. Typical is an entrance area, either a smaller or 
bigger courtyard, or just a single, small room. The courtyard was used as kitchen, but 
also as workspace. The smallest houses often only had one living room. Such houses 
are attested at Buhen in Nubia. More complex houses had additional rooms, either 
entered from the courtyard or from the main living room.'“ Although there are by 
now several better excavated Old Kingdom town quarters, hardly any Old Kingdom 
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settlements have been excavated on a bigger scale. Therefore it is difficult to see the 
social divisions within these places. 


The Old Kingdom state: summary 


The Old Kingdom central administration was there to provide the palace and royal 
projects with resources. The administration of the regions outside the royal residence 
was in the hands of the local ruling classes and representatives of the royal resi- 
dence to ensure that the needed resources could be extracted without any problems. 
Developments of new settlements and regions might be seen in the same light. New 
towns were arguably founded to provide more resources for the residence. 

In the difficult task of describing Old Kingdom society, the broader population 
especially is not well represented in the written sources. Best documented are the royal 
family and the highest state officials. Until the Sixth Dynasty there is some evidence 
that the high officials and the royal family formed several families that were heavily 
interwoven. There are already exceptions early on, but the general picture is that the 
sons of the king received important positions at the royal court and the daughters of 
the king were married to important officials. The wife of the king was often a woman 
related to the king's family, but there is also evidence that kings married daughters 
from an important family.’ The opinion often expressed about these relations is that 
the king most likely wanted to maintain good relations with important families and 
that there is a deliberate policy behind these marriages.'9 However, it should also 
be stressed that there was not much choice of whom to marry for a king's daughter. 
Who else should they marry than the highest court officials? 

There are two groups of courtiers. There are those with administrative functions, 
but there are others that fulfil tasks around the king. The latter are those looking 
after the clothes of the king, the hair and the finger and toe nails. In other periods 
these people were not very high in the social hierarchy, but in the Old Kingdom they 
had tombs equal in size to those officials with administrative functions, indicating 
their access to a similar scale of resources.'* 

In several cases there are powerful families visible, where several members kept 
influential positions in their hands over numerous generations. One example is the 
Fifth Dynasty family of officials where many had the name Seshemnefer. Members 
of the family held high office perhaps over four generations, in three generations at 
the very top with the titles of a vizier.' Another example is the family of the vizier 
Ptahhetep, dating to about the same time. They again kept the vizier's office at least 
for three generations.’ 

Offices in the Old Kingdom were not fixed as in the Middle Kingdom. Renate 
Müller-Wollermann described the Old Kingdom administration as a typical example 
of a patrimonial bureaucracy, a term used by Max Weber (compare p. 105).'* The king 
was the centre and he appointed the men around him. Personal relations to the king 
were most important. The positions of officials were not in the manner of a modern 
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prime minister, or a modern chancellor; instead the men around the king received 
different functions, visible to us in their titles. The combination of these titles and 
not just one office made their position. The office of a local governor must be seen 
in this light too. There is a long discussion within Egyptology that questions which 
title in the Old Kingdom is that of the local governor of a province. Perhaps there was 
no local governor in the way we would conceive of that position.'® Certain officials 
might have been sent to certain places in the provinces to fulfil certain tasks, such 
as to maintain a royal domain, while those parts of the province not part of the royal 
domain might have been under the charge of another official. 

The evaluation of burials of the Fifth Dynasty in the Wadjet province provided 
evidence for a wide distribution of tomb sizes, from the big decorated tombs of the 
governors to the shallow surface burials of poorer people. This broad distribution of 
tomb size might indicate a wider distribution of resources available for people in the 
region. There are not just burials of very wealthy and very poor people but also burials in 
between in terms of size. In this period only a few burial goods were placed into tombs, 
and therefore tomb wealth cannot be calculated from the number or cost of objects 
found.'® The ‘middle class’ of the Middle Kingdom is not a phenomenon visible at this 
particular period. The Gebelein papyri provide an idea about the social structure at 
provincial areas at this time. Most people were most likely farmers and worked as family 
units. However, there are many professions listed in the papyri providing evidence for a 
division of labour, even in a remote place. They had to pay some sort of dues but seem 
to have worked in general independently and belonged to an official of an institution. 
It seems that these people were also liable to corvée labour. Gebelein Papyrus I seems 
to be a list of people who were send to do some such work.’” The division of labour was 
most likely advanced. The palace workshop at Ayn Asil”! indicates that people did not 
live at the place where they were working. There were certainly also still house hold 
units, people manufactured at home, next to the agricultural activity simple objects 
for their own needs or perhaps also for an exchange with neighbours. Households 
specialised on certain products are very hard to see in the surviving records. Those 
professionals listed in the Gebelein papyri worked on an estate. It seems possible that 
some of them offered their work for an exchange of commodities. 


Redistribution system 


There is a debate over whether the Old Kingdom had some kind of redistribution system 
by which food and other commodities would have been produced locally, collected by 
an institution, and then redistributed as payments to all people, as the workforce in 
this model was fully employed by the state.’” This idea was supported by the evidence 
of the New Kingdom where there are huge magazines next to the royal temples at 
Thebes, evidently for storing goods that were later redistributed to other people. 
There is already for the Old Kingdom some evidence that goods were produced by 
the central government and then distributed to parts of the population, either special 
tools to workmen or luxury objects to members of the local ruling classes. Seidlmayer 
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discussed the case of stone vessels. They are clearly made for consumption and are 
not objects used as tools. The stone for these vessels is not available everywhere; 
hard stones especially often come from remote quarries, so there was no chance of 
local production at all places. They were most likely produced at selected workshops. 
As objects of consumption they might have been given as rewards or some kind of 
payment to local officials and might be given by them to other minor officials or 
servants and therefore reached quite a large number of people. Indeed these stone 
vessels are very common in burials of the early Dynastic Period and attest already 
for the first dynasties a network distributing objects throughout the country." Tools 
might be items distributed by the government for production in the interest of the 
state. It has been observed that many stone tools found on Elephantine were not 
produced there but brought from somewhere else and most likely then used in the 
local workshops of the government. ”* 

Interestingly the daily life pottery shows an entirely different pattern in the Old 
Kingdom. Kemp noted that there were certain types of pottery vessels only attested 
at Qau and Badari (see p. 133). Warden emphasises that a redistribution system 
needs a well organised central government that is able to collect goods and dis- 
tribute them all over Egypt.’ Warden argues that the idea is quite straightforward, 
but in practice it was certainly restricted by the not very advanced Early Bronze 
Age technology. She also observes that data in Egyptology were often taken from 
the New Kingdom and then applied to the Old Kingdom, almost 1,000 years back 
in time."5 She further argues that a redistribution system does not allow private 
property and it does not allow markets. She observes that private property is to a 
certain extent attested via inscriptions and that markets are well attested in sev- 
eral Old Kingdom tomb scenes too." However, the latter two arguments especially 
are weak. There is no reason to assume that a redistribution system did not allow 
private property, at least on a small scale. Furthermore, there is nothing to say that 
there were no local markets in a redistribution system. These markets might have 
had the function of providing additional goods not supplied by a central institution 
in a redistribution system. 

Warden looked at beer jars and bread moulds, the most common pottery types found 
at Old Kingdom sites, essential for making the bread and beer, the staples in the ancient 
Egyptian diet. Warden compared the pottery types found at different sites and observed 
that the volumes of these vessels range quite widely from site to site but also differ 
from vessel to vessel at the same find spot. If there had been a redistribution system in 
the Old Kingdom, she argues, we would expect these vessels to be more standardized. 
Bread and beer were used as wages and rations and so a centralised redistribution 
system should be interested in having these rations standardized. Instead, all evidence 
indicates that the vessels were produced locally."* The conclusions of Warden should 
be taken with some reservation. It seems true that all the vessels that were important 
as rations for workmen were produced locally. There is also no question that their 
volumes were different, implying that there was no central system taking control of 
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a standardisation of contents. However, one might ask whether this was the intention. 
The central government of the Old Kingdom might not have seen it as important to set 
exact standards, so that workmen at Memphis and Elephantine received exactly the 
same ration.” What we call ‘standard’ might be a vaguer qualification of the amount 
seen as necessary for the survival of a workman. An exact standardisation of rations 
was perhaps not seen as important and might be after all a rather modern concept. 
The local authorities, on behalf of the central government, just provided bread and 
beer without bothering too much about any putative national standard. 

A redistribution system is undoubtedly also a matter of definition. Karl Polanyi 
saw a wider range of patterns.'*? It seems certain that the state produced many items 
of higher quality and distributed them throughout the country. It also seems certain 
that the state demanded local products, mainly food, but certainly also manpower. 
Dominic Perry draws attention to a ‘requisition practice’. Sometimes, when resources 
were needed, the government just took them from the people, in other words steal- 
ing them." On the other hand, there is no evidence that agricultural products were 
collected, stored and then given to the farming population again. It is more likely 
that farmers produced for the state or the owner of a domain, but kept as much 
as possible for their own consumption. In a similar way, scholars such as Bernbeck 
provide a quite wide definition of redistribution. He sees such a system at work in 
many societies, but most often the ruling class collected resources but did not really 
redistribute. Most often only people close to a ruler received a share of the collected 
resources, but not the broader population.'* 


Mode of production 


In general terms, the Old Kingdom provides many of the features regarded as typical 
of the tributary mode of production. So far as we can see, the ruling classes did not 
emerge from local families, but they were creatures of the king, a point that Banaji 
stressed.’ This point is clearly visible in the sources for the Wadjet province. The 
earliest attested local governors are only known from the tombs at the royal ceme- 
teries. The later governors are known from their rock cut tombs in the province, but 
here too, these tombs give the impression of being implanted from the outside. These 
governors do not seem to come from local families but were most likely appointed 
by the king from people at the royal court. At court, the officials were also all people 
of the king, in the Fourth Dynasty often even close family members. Close family ties 
between the king's family and many officials are still visible in the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasty. In the context of the tributary mode of production, the question of private 
property should be mentioned too. The inscriptions of Metjen provide evidence for 
land being bought and sold,'** but as Andrea Zingarelli!°° noticed, property owning did 
not lead to a landowning ruling class. So far as we can judge from the sources, power 
came mostly via the relation to the king and not from the landed estates. The same 
is true for local markets. They are depicted in several tombs, but this does not mean 
that the Old Kingdom was a market economy." 
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Another important point was also stressed by Banaji in presenting his own defini- 
tion of the tributary mode of production. A main feature there is that the ‘state ... 
has unlimited disposal over the surplus of labour of the population'.*? The exact 
status of the provincial population is certainly still debatable, and they were most 
likely not slaves. However, all evidence shows that these people could be recruited 
whenever needed for any sort of state project, in particular in the surviving sources 
for pyramid building. 


Dependency of the population 

The main question about the provincial population is whether all people and vil- 
lages within Egypt proper were under direct or indirect'® state control.^ Many 
local farmers and craftsmen certainly worked on estates of officials, either courtiers 
or more likely local governors. At present it seems impossible to say whether all 
people of the broader population were put under direct or indirect state control.” 
The strong Egyptian presence in the Dakhleh Oasis might indicate that the Egyptian 
administration penetrated even faraway regions. However, the oasis might have 
been of special interest for the central government and therefore fully incorporated 
into the Egyptian administration. Buhen in Lower Nubia might indicate a slightly 
different picture. The Old Kingdom settlement was evidently an outpost in a for- 
eign land. There are no signs that the countryside around was incorporated into 
the Egyptian administration. A similar situation might be possible in Egypt proper, 
regions that supplied useful raw materials and manpower being placed fully under 
Egyptian administration, most likely through local governors placed there by the 
central government. But other regions within Egypt might have been under much 
looser control from the centre. 

One substantial part of the population were most likely the meret-people (see also 
pp. 205-206). From titles of Old Kingdom officials some information can be gained 
about these people. Several titles connect them closely with ‘fields’ and to ‘enterprises 
of local officials’. Furthermore, there are officials with scribal titles relating to these 
people, such as ‘overseer of scribes of meret-people’ or just ‘scribe of meret-peo- 
ple'.^* These people are all attested at the royal residence. However, in the tomb of 
the provincial governor Pepy-ankh at Meir there is a scene showing different people 
coming to the tomb owner, with the caption: 'the meret people of the estate come 
with all good things'. The people shown are named and have titles. They include a 
‘steward’ (imy-r pr), but also an ‘inspector of physicians’ (shd swnw).'” Finally there 
are a few viziers with meret-people as parts of their titles, such as 'overseer of the 
two chambers of the meret-people’.'” The meret-people also appear in certain royal 
decrees showing that they were used for labour.!” 

The status and function of these people for the Old Kingdom is heavily under 
discussion. Petra Andrassy summarised the evidence proposed in the literature, where 
she found two main explanations: 1. This is a general term for people, who were 
dependent, similar to serfs. 2. These are people that are tied to certain fields.’” After 
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reviewing the evidence, she concludes that the meret-people were those attached to 
and dependent on institutions that owned land.'* 

According to Andrassy it can be concluded that most of Egypt was owned by 
institutions, and most of the population would have had a meret-status. Being depend- 
ent does not automatically mean that their life was heavily regulated. Most likely they 
were attached to the land of one institution and had to deliver part of their products 
periodically. This type of ‘taxation’ had a heavy impact on what peasants produced. 
Moreno Garcia noted that their life and productivity were mainly arranged just to 
fulfil these burdens.’ Bernbeck comes to a similar conclusion, noting that not free 
time, but mechanisms of reciprocity forced people to produce more.” 
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Chapter 4 


Old Kingdom II, the First Intermediate Period, 
and the early Middle Kingdom 


End of the Old Kingdom: the archaeology of the period 


The start of a new archaeological phase is clearly visible around 2350 BC within the 
period that is known as the Old Kingdom. The end of the Old Kingdom, here called 
Old Kingdom II, the First Intermediate Period, and the early Middle Kingdom (2350-c. 
1950 BC) form one unit in the province in terms of material culture and burial cus- 
toms. Politically the Sixth Dynasty still belonged to the Old Kingdom. The country was 
united. The capital was at Memphis. Kings of the Sixth Dynasty still built monumental 
pyramids. After the Sixth Dynasty a political decline is visible at the centre. The reigns 
of the kings were short and it seems that they lost control over the country. In the 
following First Intermediate Period Egypt was divided in two political units. Around 
2000 BC Egypt was again united under one king. Mentuhetep II managed to take con- 
trol over the whole country. 


Part I: the archaeological record 
Burial customs 


In the archaeological record of the province, the whole period appears as one phase. 
Burials were now equipped with more objects. This is perhaps most evident at the 
cemeteries at the royal residence, where burials of the ruling class were almost empty 
in the Fourth and in the Fifth Dynasty. This can hardly be a sign of poverty. In the Sixth 
Dynasty, by contrast, the burial chambers of the ruling class contained a much higher 
number of objects.! The trend of placing more objects into burials is also apparent 
in those of the working population. More personal adornments, pottery vessels and 
cosmetic objects were placed close to the body of the deceased. The highest number of 
burials excavated at Qau and Badari belong to exactly this period. Yet, in conventional 
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history writing, the period is often seen a time of decline and disorder. Written sources 
report wars and famines.? In terms of number and equipment of the tombs for the 
local population, however, this period marks the heyday of the province. The wealth 
and high number of these tombs in a time normally seen as a period of decline and 
poverty remains a point of discussion? 

As Brunton avoided excavating burials with few finds, periods with many objects in 
burials are evidently much better represented in his publications. The issue of burials 
without burial goods is therefore a complicated matter. As empty tombs are avoided by 
excavators, it remains hard to say how many of them there were in any period. Recently 
about 22 burials at Saqqara dating to the end of the Old Kingdom or to the early First 
Intermediate Period were published. This is exactly the period of the general trend in 
placing more objects in burials, yet the people buried here did not follow this trend. 
In these 22 burials not one pottery vessel was found, normally the most common find 
in even the poorest graves. Most of the bodies were placed in a reed coffin or a simple 
wooden one, providing evidence that these people had some resources, and some 
traces of linen reinforce this impression. The people here had perhaps been wrapped in 
shrouds, but family members of the dead did not see it as necessary to place any further 
objects in the graves. Indeed, only three burials contained further items. Tombs number 
16, 24 and 295 included a quantity of amulets on the body of the deceased. Burial 295 
belonged to a young woman, about 20-25 years old, exactly the age and gender that 
typically receive these types of objects. Placing burial goods near the deceased was 
evidently not seen as essential in all parts of Egyptian society even in periods when 
other people regarded burial goods as important. No or few burial goods are therefore 
not automatically an indicator that the person placed here was poor. On the other 
hand, any richly equipped burial most likely belonged to a person with some resources.? 

Several grave types are now attested in the Wadjet province; almost half of the 
graves are just holes in the ground. About 4596 of the burials have a shaft with a 
chamber and c. 396 are mud brick chambers. Evidently certain types are more typical 
for one phase than other types. Mud brick burial chambers are more common in Old 
Kingdom II and disappear at the end of the First Intermediate Period, instead shafts 
with a chamber became more popular.’ There is no hard evidence that the bodies 
were mummified, but wooden coffins became common. Pottery and stone vessels 
as well as personal adornments are the most frequent burial goods. Stone vessels 
(as cosmetic containers) and personal adornments are typical for burials of women 
(Fig. 46). From other sites it seems that the custom was to lay the body with the 
head to the north; however, the bodies are not strictly oriented to the north but are 
rather placed parallel to the Nile. 

The burials of the local governors of the Wadjet province for this entire period 
are not yet securely located, although it seems possible that the badly researched 
rock cut tombs at Gebel as-Sheikh al-Haridi (p. 42) belong to some of them. It is also 
possible that there were no governors in the province and that the place was ruled 
from somewhere else (see p. 154) 
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Figure 46. Some objects found in burials of Old Kingdom II, stone vessels, button seals, spearhead, 
spoon, head rest, comb (not to scale) 


Previous research and dating problems 


Several studies have been dedicated to the cemeteries of Qau, Badari, Matmar and 
Mostagedda, especially of this period. David O'Connor noted the high number of burials 
dating to the First Intermediate Period. He assumes a higher death rate? and wonders 
whether this relates to the permanent crisis of the time described in some of the texts 
dating to this period.’ Barry Kemp uses the cemeteries to demonstrate the usefulness 
of pottery seriation.? The most thorough study was conducted by Stephan Seidlmayer" 
who concentrated on the pottery, stone vessels, and button seals to provide a sequence 
for the burials and tried to date them. The corpus is perhaps the most important for 
the First Intermediate Period.” Seidlmayer also provides comments on the general 
nature of the cemeteries excavated. Seidlmayer divides the burials into seven chron- 
ological phases (Stufen). Phases IA, IB and IIA belong to the Old Kingdom, Phase IIIB to 
the Middle Kingdom. His Phases IIB, IIC and IIIA correspond to the First Intermediate 
Period. Inscribed, datable objects are rare at Qau and Badari. Therefore, the precise 
end of the Old Kingdom and the beginning of the First Intermediate Period are very 
hard to pinpoint in the archaeological records of the Qau/Badari region. Apparently, 
life in the provinces continued without any major breaks." 

The most important artefacts found in the region for dating these phases are several 
stone vessels naming kings and royal family members from the end of the Old Kingdom. 
The Horus name and birth name of Teti, the first king ofthe Sixth Dynasty, are inscribed 
on a stone vessel found at Matmar, dating to Phase IA. There are two vessels naming 
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a king Neferkare, most likely Pepy II rather than one of his ephemeral successors 
with that name. One of the vessels is also from a burial which dates to IA, while the 
other one was found slightly out of context. A stone vessel inscribed 'king's mother' 
Ankhnes-Pepy was found in a burial of IA.” These objects provide only a rough guide 
because stone vessels were often used over several generations. No such royal name 
is known from the graves of the First Intermediate Period and the Middle Kingdom. 
The datings therefore rest only on the comparison of pottery, stone vessels, and other 
objects with better datable sites. Seidlmayer also discussed the political implications 
ofthe relatively richly equipped burials, especially ofthe First Intermediate Period. He 
sees a decline of ruling class culture at the residence at Memphis. However, he inter- 
prets that mainly as reduced capability in concentrating the resources of the country 
at the royal residence and not so much as decline in production in general. A higher 
percentage of the country's resources now remained in the provinces. 


The archaeological record: burials 


The main cemetery in the region was still the one south of the modern village 
et-Itmanie. Another burial ground of the period was found west of the town. Both 
belonged to Tjebu, demonstrating that the town still flourished at the end of the 
Old Kingdom into the First Intermediate Period and beyond. A substantial cemetery 
was also found near Hemamieh, which has only few tombs of the previous periods 
although there are the big rock cut tombs of the local governors of the early Fifth 
Dynasty. Further larger and several smaller burial grounds were excavated in the 
Badari region further north. Finally, there is a small cemetery excavated on the west 
bank: Zaraby. 


Zaraby, a cemetery on the west bank 


From the end of the Old Kingdom comes the only substantial cemetery so far exca- 
vated on the west bank of the Nile. It is close to the modern village el-Zaraby.'‘ The 
cemetery was dug up in 1906/07 by Ernest Mackay who was working in the team of 
Flinders Petrie, who himself was excavating at Rifeh. About 126 burials were found, 
mostly dating to the very end of the Sixth Dynasty. It seems that this was the cemetery 
of a small village for a short period of time. Most graves were simple surface burials. 
The most common burial goods were pottery vessels, often only one was placed next 
to the deceased although there are also burials with up to six vessels (tomb 18). Other 
items are small alabaster vessels and beads. Wooden boxes for cosmetic items appear 
sporadically (tomb 3, 5, 21, 30), also mirrors and button seals. In seven instances the 
body was placed in a wooden coffin (tomb 10, 21, 25, 32, 49, 50, 52). 


Examples of burials in Qau and Badari 


In the following pages a selection of burials belonging to the period will be described 
in more detail. These finds are the most tangible source we have for the people in the 
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region. Many of the related topics could be conveyed through tables. However, the 
focus here on individual tombs provides a chance to come as close as possible to the 
inhabitants of the area around 4000 years ago. 


A small cemetery at Badari 


Tomb 3217 belongs to the end of Old Kingdom II, or possibly the First Intermediate 
Period. The tomb was found in the very north of the Badari area. The burial shaft 
was only a meter deep. The northern part of the burial was destroyed by a later 
Roman one; above the knees of the person buried here, nothing survived. However, 
at the foot end of a wooden coffin were found a black polished cosmetic vessel and 
two stone vessels, one with the inscription 'king's mother Ankhnes-Pepy' mentioned 
above (Fig. 48). There are several kings' mothers known with this name, but they all 
belong to the Sixth Dynasty, providing a rough date for the burial, though the person 
placed here might have died much later. An exceptional further object was found 
with the stone vessels. This was a natural shell. The shell had been reworked. At one 
end a ram's head in clay and limestone was added, and the figure of a monkey and a 
dog's head was carved into the wall of the shell. Further finds in the burial are a bone 
spoon with a handle that ends in a hand. Other finds were a bone spatula, several 
beads, a steatite cylinder, and a button seal? with a rosette/swastika-like motif on 
the underside.” The burial is interesting for several reasons. First, the arrangement 
of the burial appears in contrast to the elaborate finds. The stone vessel with the 
name of a king's mother is most puzzling. The object most likely comes from the 
royal residence. How did this object come to the province and into such a modest 
burial? Seidlmayer wondered whether such objects were given as gifts by the king 
to important locals and they in turn gave these prestigious objects to lower officials 
working for these ‘important’ locals or somehow related people.? They were then 
in a certain way clients of a higher official, as discussed above (pp. 104-105). This 
might be the case with this burial. The decorated shell seems so far unique. In the 
context of the other finds it seems to be a cosmetic object, perhaps a container for 
eye paint. The shell is indentified by Brunton as 'Strombus tricornis' (?). This is a sea 
shell. One wonders where the shell was decorated. Is it a local product or was it too 
made at the royal residence? 

Another burial with an inscribed vessel is 3202, excavated nearby in the same 
cemetery. Here in a brick chamber a woman was buried in a wooden coffin. At the 
head end was a single pottery vessel. At the foot end were two alabaster vessels, one 
with the short inscription 'king Neferkare, beloved of Khnum of Sesh'. At the neck of 
the woman was one single steatite cylinder bead.” Both tombs just described were 
found within a small cluster of eight tombs and one wonders whether the people 
buried here were connected in some way. Seven are quite close in time, dating to the 
end of the Old Kingdom or to the First Intermediate Period, while only one (3207) 
dates much later. 
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Figure 47. Objects from graves in cemetery 3200 
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Figure 48. Objects from burial 3217 


The other burials of this small cemetery should be described too. 3201 was a simple 
3 m deep shaft tomb; it was undisturbed but only contained one pottery vessel (type). 
However, the 3 m depth provides evidence that the person (or the people burying 
him or her) had some resources. The body in the burial was not sexed. 3208 was 
disturbed. The burial was arranged in a chamber in a shaft more than 3 m deep. The 
deceased was placed in a wooden coffin. At least five pottery vessels were found and 
one ivory bead. Tomb 3211 was again a shaft tomb, about 4 m deep with a chamber 
on the west side. There was no pottery, but there was a stone vessel and a glazed pot, 
both objects indicating that the person buried here had some resources. Burial 3212 
was again a tomb with a shaft, about 3 m deep, at least part of it bricked up. Only 
two stone vases and the faded remains of a wooden coffin were found there. 3214 
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E=3 —— has a shaft about 2.6 m 


deep with a chamber to 

G the west. Here was placed 
the burial of a woman in 

a stuccoed coffin. Two 


pottery vessels were dis- 
covered as well as some 


beads. 

Burial of three women 
An unusual case is burial 
3195. Here three bodies 


were found in a simple 
surface burial. All three 
individuals were perhaps 
women, all in slightly different positions. The first had been laid on the left side with 
outstretched legs and hands in front of the face. The second was also lying on the left 
side but with slightly flexed legs, and the arms down to the pelvis. This woman was 
also bearing personal adornments. There was a heavily stylised carnelian pendant, 
perhaps showing a Hathor head, and a stylised frog, again in carnelian (Fig. 49). The 
third individual was placed in a contracted position on the left side. Next to her was 
found a pottery vessel, the only one in the tomb.? The burial is remarkable for sev- 
eral reasons. In the Old Kingdom it was the general rule that only one person was 
placed within one burial. Among many exceptions, the most typical is the pair of an 
adult woman and child. This combination suggests the burial of a mother who died 
at or shortly after childbirth and that these are burials of people who died at about 
the same time. The individuals in 3195 were perhaps buried hastily without many 
burial goods, the jewellery of the second individual might be just those already worn 
in daily life. Why were these women buried together? Evidently it is only possible to 
guess what was going on. One wonders whether they died of a disease at the same 
time and were buried without the time for any further arrangements. 


Figure 49. Amulets from 3195 (stylised Hathor head, frog amulet) 
and pot 


Burial of an outsider? 


Another atypical grave that raises several questions is 2058 at Hemamieh. It was again 
just a simple surface burial. Here was found the body of a man. He was lying face down, 
with one arm bent to the back. Under the face there was found a group of bone instru- 
ments. Around his neck there was an array of amulets, including a carnelian head of 
a hawk, a green glazed steatite grasshopper and a blue glazed cow that is milked by 
someone. They all show signs that they were worn in life and the cow was even broken. 
Brunton in the publication wonders whether this man was killed violently and buried 
without any ceremony.? He points out that the amulets are either unparalleled or rare 
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for burials. There are other options for explaining this strange burial.” He might have 
been an outcast and therefore received special treatment. Higher numbers of amulets 
were often found with children. It seems that children were seen as especially vulner- 
able. One wonders whether this man was seen as especially vulnerable in life too and 
thus received a high number of special objects for protection in the next life. There 
is another totally different option. Perhaps the man was a criminal and the amulets 
were placed there to keep him at his place, to prevent him doing harm to the living.” 


Burial 2057 and pottery production 


Another burial close by is 2057 belonging to a woman buried in a shaft tomb with 
chamber. The intact burial chamber was bricked up. Several pottery vessels were found. 
Those of type 63F are of some special interest. The technology of pottery production in 
Ancient Egypt is well researched, but the organisation ofthe production again remains 
highly enigmatic. Clay is the raw material for pottery. Two types of clay are known from 
Egypt: the silt from the Nile floodplain, with new deposits arriving with each annual 
inundation, and marl clay which is mixed with limestone and rich of minerals, and 
not found everywhere. After firing the clay is often creamy white (compare Fig. 43). 
Old Kingdom pottery kilns were excavated on Elephantine and in the Dakhleh Oasis, 
providing evidence that pottery was produced locally albeit there is some evidence 
suggesting a centralised production too. There are several pottery types only attested 
at Qau/Badari suggesting some degree of local production at village level. Kemp 
observed that the vessel types 63A, F, G, H were mainly found in cemetery 1900-2000. 
Eight examples come from there, while two other vessels of this type were found in 
cemetery 3100-3200, just to the north (Figs 50 and 51).”° The evidence indicates that 
a single village might have produced the types in the Old Kingdom. 


Burials with tools 


Burial 3251 was a surface burial that might have been disturbed. One vessel type is 
recorded for the burial, a fine polished water jar. The only other object found is a 
copper harpoon. This is a highly exceptional object in a tomb." At first view one might 
ask whether the person buried here was some kind of hunter or fisherman. However, 
ancient Egyptians did not place objects relating to their professions into their burials.” 
The function of the harpoon here therefore remains enigmatic. Was this perhaps indeed 
a fisherman, with the harpoon providing an exception to the rule? Alternatively, the 
grave might have been looted or disturbed, in which case the harpoon was not a grave 
good but ended in the burial by chance, perhaps lost by a fisherman who looted the 
tomb - but why would a tomb looter carry a harpoon? 

The harpoon raises the question about who owned the means of production. If 
most craftsmen worked on estates of officials or of those of the king, the tools evi- 
dently belonged to the estates and not to the craftsmen. It is not to be expected that 
these tools would end up in burials. A comparable situation is found in burials in the 
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Figure 50. Vessels of type 63 
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Figure 51. Cemetery 3100 to 3200 (author) 
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Figure 52. Crucible, tomb 4964, c. 12.5 cm high (UC Figure 53. bronze mirror from tomb 4903, First 
18146) (author) Intermediate Period (UC 18024) (author) 


north-western provinces of the Roman Empire. Here it was custom to place objects 
relating to the profession of a man into the burial.? However, in contrast, Roman 
legionnaires were rarely buried with their weapons as these were owned by the army 
and not by the soldiers.” Is there a comparable situation in Egypt? It is well attested 
that tools at workplaces were owned by the institutions, especially metal tools, such 
as in Deir el-Medineh.?! If all means of production were owned by institutions, this 
would easily explain why tools and objects relating to professions were never placed 
in burials. The man with the harpoon might be in contrast an independent fisherman 
(or tool-maker?), owner of the means of production. The same question arises with 
the following burial. 

From burial 4964 comes a crucible (Fig. 52).? The burial place was a shaft tomb 
with a chamber that was found collapsed when excavated. There were remains of 
a stuccoed coffin and the head of the man? buried here was covered with a plaster 
mask. At the foot end there was a single globular vessel and the crucible. As with 
the harpoon, the crucible is again an unexpected object to find in an Egyptian burial. 

Copper is already attested from Badarian burials, though only one pin. It is 
not certain whether the piece found was made locally or imported. It might have 
been made from a piece of metal found locally and not from ore.” Metal objects 
appear sporadically in the burials from the Naqada Period onwards. In the late Old 
Kingdom and First Intermediate Period weapons appear sporadically in burials; 
perhaps the highest proportion of metal in these tombs consists of the bronze/ 
copper mirrors (Fig. 53). Amulets found in the burials of the period are not often 
made of metal, here gold is the most common material, while copper appears too. 
A high number of metal objects is certainly missing from the archaeological record, 
not so much because of the looting of tombs, but simply because certain types of 
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objects were not placed into a burial, including most importantly tools. The excep- 
tions are several tombs (306, 321, 330, 859, 4973) where model tools were found, 
most likely ritual objects rather than tools in production or repair.” There is no 
evidence for copper mines in the Wadjet province, although there is evidence that 
the eastern desert has copper ores. The extent to which they were used is not yet 
fully explored. Better known are the copper mines in the Wadi Dara on Sinai? and 
in Lower Nubia where there is evidence for copper working at Buhen.? It seems 
plausible that ingots were brought to the Wadjet province and there turned into 
the objects needed. Here a state institution or the local governments might have 
been involved. Little can be said about production places within the province. 
Were the smiths working on their own or were they attached to the temple or to 
a government institution? 


Further burials 


Tomb 1107 belonged to a child most likely born into a family with substantial resources. 
It was found in an undisturbed chamber, about 2 m long. There were remains of 
a coffin that was white on the inside. Over the head were found the remains of a 
mummy mask. Around the neck were found several glazed steatite beads of various 
shapes. Remarkable is a copper circlet around the head, something not known from 
other burials in the region. At the head was also found a copper seal with a monkey 
figure carved on the back.? Furthermore, there were at least two pottery vessels, a 
stone vessel, and a mirror.” 

Tomb 1518 belongs to the end of the First Intermediate Period. It was a simple 
shaft with the remains of a coffin and just one rough beaker-like vessel as a burial 
good. The burial belongs to a small cemetery slightly north of Hemamieh where 
several similar simple burials of about the same time were excavated. The man 
buried in 1518 had health problems as he suffered from osteoarthritis on his left 
foot. This is a common bone problem causing pain and is more common with older 
people. The cause is only known as the excavators noticed some strange defor- 
mation of the bones which were collected and are now in the Science Museum in 
London.“ Only the bones of the foot are preserved, so not much else can be said 
about this man. 

An interesting grave is burial 3405 at Badari. The burial of an older woman with 
a hand at the face was placed into an older shaft. She was placed in a wooden coffin. 
Two vessels were found. Around her neck there was a long string of black glazed beads 
and forty-eight amulets. Brunton described the woman as 'very old' and remarks that 
the burial is interesting as amulets were normally only found with young women.” 
What does this mean in this case? Why was this woman so richly adorned with amu- 
lets? She was most likely not very wealthy. The burial chamber is modest in size, but 
had a coffin. 

Tomb 3147 dates around the time of unification (about 2000 BC) and belonged to 
a young woman placed in a stuccoed coffin. The burial in a not very deep shaft was 
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Figure 54. Leg amulets from tomb 3147; Tomb 3147 belonged to a woman. Around her neck were found 
two necklaces with many dark and blue glazed beads, at her ankles there was an anklet with a leg 
amulet as pendant (photo: author) 


intact. Three pots were found. She was wearing a necklace of mainly black glazed 
steatite beads. On her ankles were found anklets with carnelian legs as pendants 
(compare pp. 141-142). 

Two deposits (2004, 3516) of pottery found at Hemamieh and Badari belong to 
the end of the First Intermediate Period.“ They contained a high number of pottery 
vessels but no burial. Deposit 2004 consisted of about 17 water jars and a few other 
vessels. Such deposits also appear sporadically in other cemeteries, often in those 
related to mummification, being left over after it and its rituals. Whether this is 
the case here too might be doubted. The vessels remain mysterious, though they are 
certainly the remains of some activities in the cemetery area. Ritual activities seem 
to be the most likely explanation. Purity was important in religious contexts, and the 
water vessels might best fit a purification ritual. 

There are several burials of the First Intermediate Period with weapons. These 
burials are not very common, and it was evidently not a regular practice to place 
weapons in a burial. Most of them were found in graves of men. Seidlmayer wonders 
whether these weapons are a reflection of the unstable political situation of the First 
Intermediate Period, when war-like situations appeared in the country.” 

One example of a burial with a copper blade of a dagger is the untouched grave 2041 
at Hemamieh. It consisted of a shaft with a chamber on the west side. The chamber 
contained a wooden coffin and several pottery vessels. In the publication the body is 
identified as being male. Another example is tomb 4975. It was again a tomb with a 
shaft, about 8.2 m deep. A man was buried here in a chamber within a heavy wooden 
coffin. Pottery vessels and beads were found, many vessels were discovered in the 
shaft. Here was also found the copper blade of a dagger. 
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Figure 55. Three simple burials from main cemetery at Qau: Tomb 7704 belonging to a woman and was 
found partly disturbed. The legs were gone. She was placed in a wooden coffin with only one vessel as a 
burial good. On the tomb card is noted that two of the spinal vertebrae had fused together; Tomb 7764a 
was found undisturbed. It contained the burial of a man in a contracted position in a simple shaft, 
about 2 m deep. There were no burial goods. A precise dating of the burial seems impossible; Tomb 
7795 was a shaft with a wooden coffin. There was the burial of child or young adult in a contracted 
position. The only burial item was a group of beads found around the neck (author, from tomb cards) 


Burials of the poorest 


The very poorest burials published provide evidence for what was seen as essential 
for a burial. Examples are illustrated in Figures 55-9. Several graves were recorded 
with only one vessel (examples include tomb nos 4937,*° 7551, 7704). These are often 
water jars and it seems that when resources were limited, placing a water jar into 
the burial was seen as crucial. Some of these graves (606, 672, 1085, 1146, 5528) also 
contained squat jars, most often made of high-quality clay. Together with bowls they 
formed a washing set and might have been used in funerary rituals." Other tombs 
(606, 672, 901, 1149) contained bread moulds. This is evidently not tableware but 
seems to provide the dead with the opportunity to prepare bread. These moulds are 
not very common in tombs. One other option is simply that a container that was 
available by chance was placed into the burial as a symbolic food container. The 
contents of pottery vessels in burials do not always correspond to the usual function 
of the vessels. One example is a nicely shaped ewer from tomb 1085, normally part 
of a washing set, but in this burial containing grain. A better preserved poor burial 
is also 4899 belonging to a man who was placed in a simple surface burial. The only 
grave good was one pot, a small, pinkish brown, roughly made globular vessel. The 
body of the man was covered with a mat. Burials without burial goods do not appear 
in Brunton’s publication and are evidently hard to date. Some appear in the tomb 
cards, such as 7764A. This is the burial of man in a contracted position in a simple 
shaft. There is no pottery and no remains of a coffin. Evidently the date of the burial 
is open to question. 
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The mat from burial 4899 needs some further comments. Objects made of 
basketry played an important part in daily life.? Baskets were an important means 
for the storage of all types of objects. In ancient cultures many things we would 
store in cupboards were placed in baskets or boxes, the latter often made of reeds. 
In contrast, wooden boxes are heavy and were perhaps more costly, making baskets 
a perfect storage utility, especially for people with limited resources, although bas- 
kets are well attested in richer burials too. Reed mats must have been very common 
for covering floors and as sleeping places for those who did not have a proper bed. 
Remains of mats were already found in Badarian burials. These were most often 
reed but also rush.® Remains of mats were also found in later burials.*! 


Surface markers for tombs 


It remains unknown whether these burials were marked on the surface. The 
arrangement of the burials in the cemeteries indicates that there were some mark- 
ers, as burials of about the same period do not cut into one another, while it is not 
uncommon for later burials to disturb earlier ones. Evidently the tomb markers 
disappeared over time. At two burials were found remains of clay offering tables. 
Similar and better-preserved examples are known from the cemeteries at Rifeh on 
the west bank, just north of Qau and Badari. There were found small clay offering 
tables and model houses that once marked the surface of a tomb.? The models 
often show food offerings, roughly modelled into the clay, again demonstrating how 
important the eternal food supply was considered to be.” These offering trays and 
model houses are often seen as objects especially made for the tomb, but examples 
have been found in domestic contexts and one wonders whether they were originally 
placed in the houses of the living for some 
kind of domestic cult.** The dating of these 
houses is problematic. The earliest exam- 
ple at Rifeh might belong to the Eleventh 
Dynasty.” 


Gender in burials 


In the First Intermediate Period the size 
and architecture of tombs show only a few 
differences related to gender. The position 
and the treatment of the body are almost 
identical for men and women. However, in 
terms of burial equipment major differ- 
ences between the sexes appear, similar to 
other periods of Egyptian history. Women 
are often buried with jewellery and toilet 
objects. Men could be buried, although this Figure 56. Burial 7551 (author, redrawn from 
does not appear very often, with weapons the tomb card) 
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Figure 59. Burial 7785 An example of a rather simple burial with many personal adornments 


and tools, and more often with meat offerings. The underground parts of tombs 
for men are in general larger than those for women, which are about 70% smaller.” 
Between age categories within one gender, young women wear in general more 
jewellery than older women. This was already observed by Brunton.* Seidlmayer 
also discussed the point and assumes that older women gave their jewellery to their 
daughters when they died unmarried.? Grindstones are also more often found in 
burials of women than those of men. This seems to imply that the grindstones were 
placed into tombs as part of a gender identity. They were perhaps used for preparing 
eye paint. This task was also important in the next life. 


Personal adornments in burials 


The burials of the period contained a high number of personal adornments, making 
it possible to reconstruct the way they were worn. They appear mainly in burials of 
young women and were rich in beads, amulets, and seals (Figs 60-5). A wide array of 
figurative amulets appears in these graves. These include human figures and parts 
of human bodies, such as faces, hands and legs (Figs 63 and 65). The many animal 
motifs included lions, hippopotami, cows, rams heads, frogs, fish, flies, hornets, and 
even grasshoppers. Birds include hawks, vultures, ibises, and chicks. Some of the 
amulets are also hieroglyphs, such as wedjat eyes (Fig. 64), crowns, and djed and ankh 
signs. Burials of men contained far fewer personal adornments and amulets. Most of 
the amulets were found in the region of the neck and chest. Evidently these amulets 
were worn as pendants on a necklace or on a single string. Other types of amulets 
were worn at different parts of the body. A very common type is a single carnelian leg 
(Fig. 62). Unsurprisingly they were most often found at the legs of the deceased, most 
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often as part of a string of beads worn as an anklet. A few examples were also found 
around the neck, while they never appear on the arms. It seems that these carnelian 
legs offered some kind of protection for the leg. A similar observation can be made 
with amulets showing arms or hands (Fig. 63). They were found at the arms and around 
the neck, but never at the legs.” 

A certain range of materials was used for these amulets. Faience and glazed steatite 
were the most popular ones for almost all types. Amulets showing body parts, such as 
heads, arms, and legs were made of carnelian (Figs 62-4). Most likely the red colour 
was associated with the red of the skin, the flesh, and the blood.“ It is interesting to 
note that in the First Intermediate Period, the number of materials used was smaller 
than in the Old Kingdom and in the Middle Kingdom. Lapis lazuli (from Afghanistan), 
ivory (elephant ivory from Nubia), and turquoise (from Sinai) are much rarer in First 
Intermediate Period burials than they are in those of the Old Kingdom.? It seems that 
access to goods exchange routes was limited. 

A typical object of the period are button seals (compare Figs 46, 47, 48, 59).9 
These are small most often round seal amulets. The back side most often has the 
shape of a small pyramid or a pierced bar with a hole for a string. There are also 
animals or human figures on the back (Fig. 60). The underside, the sealing side shows 
different patterns, often geometrical designs, but also animals or stylised human 
figures. These designs appear quite un-Egyptian. Few designs are also known from 
'formal' art. In the burials they were mostly found at the neck and where most 
often the centre piece of a necklace. They appear most often in burials of women 
and children, not so often in those of men. Only a few scarabs were found at the 
hands.* In the early Middle Kingdom the back was most often decorated with a 
beetle and turned with this into scarabs. There is good evidence that they were 
not only used as amulets, but also for sealing goods.“ 

The personal adornments and button seals found in Qau and Badari need some 
further comments. They were often regarded as an expression of Egyptian folk cul- 
ture.“ These personal adornments look entirely different to the jewellery depicted 
in formal art and different to those personal adornments known from the cemeteries 
excavated at Giza and Saqqara. Here, the broad collar, armlets and anklets are the 
most common types represented and sometimes found. The button seals with their 
un-Egyptian looking designs and many amulet types, such as the carnelian legs and 
hands, do not appear in depictions of formal art and they were not often found in 
burials at the royal cemeteries in the Memphite region. The different types of seals 
and amulets are indeed mainly known from the cemeteries between Qau and Matmar. 
However, recent research had shown that they appear at other sites too.” Qau and 
Badari as well as Matmar and Mostagedda are just the best excavated cemeteries 
of people belonging to the wider population. The most striking example of these 
amulets outside these places is the burial of a local governor in the Dakhleh Oasis 
who had a broad collar made of similar amulets.* That indeed shows that this type 
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Figure 60. Seal with figure of frog, from tomb Figure 61. Beads and copper vulture, end of Old 
3748 (UC18917) (author) Kingdom, from tomb 685 (UC 20383) (author) 


ree - = ee Vie. a: 
Figure 62. Shells and Carnelian leg amulets, most likely worn as anklets; tomb 2090 (UC 20410B«C) 
(author) 


of personal adornment could be worn at the highest social level. In contrast, the 
personal adornments at the royal residence were quite limited in repertoire. There 
are often just broad collars made of simple cylinder beads; there are also armlets 
and anklets. In contrast, the amulets so often found in the Qau and Badari are rare 
in the Memphite region, but do appear there too.‘ More recent excavations in the 
region, focusing on burials of the wider population, have brought to light quite a 
number of these amulets.” Comparing the evidence for the personal adornments 
found in the provinces and those found in burials at the royal residence, it seems 
now more likely that amulets are objects used in daily life in general, all over the 
country. Seidlmayer has observed in the burials of the Old Kingdom cemeteries on 
Elephantine that all social classes followed the same models." There is no distin- 
guishable folk culture. Burials at the royal cemeteries contained a high number of 
objects especially made for the burial; these are precisely the broad collars, armlets, 
and anklets made of beads. These are ritual objects, often shown in connection with 
deities. Here at the royal residence, the burials also contained in general a high 
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Figure 63. Carnelian hand 
amulet, tomb 1975 (UC20521D) 
(author) 


Figure 64. Eye amulet, carnelian 
from tomb 7835 (UC 17778) 
(author) 


Figure 65. Amulet in shape of 
face, from tomb 451 (UC 20384) 
(author) 
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number of other ritual objects. Those personal adorn- 
ments that we regard as more typical of ancient Egypt 
and more typical of the ruling classes are however most 
often personal adornments made for the funeral. The 
two types of jewellery do not reflect social differences 
but reflect the difference between daily life jewellery 
and jewellery for the dead.” Diana Craig Patch called 
the latter the ‘divine jewellery’.” 


Changes in material culture 


The history of the Wadjet province in the First 
Intermediate Period can be written from the material 
culture known from the burials. Here the research of 
Seidlmayer provides one guide. He observed two major 
breaks in the development of the material culture. One 
change is indeed visible at the beginning of the First 
Intermediate Period. Many stone and pottery vessel types 
typical of the Old Kingdom disappear from the repertoire 
in the tombs and one wonders whether it is possible to 
link these changes with the new political landscape (see 
below).” A further change is visible at the end of the 
First Intermediate Period. The material culture of his 
Phase IIIB is again totally different to that of the First 
Intermediate Period. One wonders again whether that 
has to do with the change of politics and the unification 
of the country at the beginning of the Middle Kingdom.” 

The most obvious change in material culture is 
perhaps visible in globular round-bottomed vessels. 
In the Old Kingdom they have a roughly elliptic shape 
and are widest near the top. In the course of the First 
Intermediate Period they became more spherical in 
shape, widest in the middle. Later, towards the end of 
the period, they are widest near the bottom.” Substantial 
change is also clearly visible in the development of seals. 
At the beginning of the period, the classical button seals 
were most popular. Their back is often in the shape of a 
small pyramid; others are round with a simple back with 
only a loop. The decoration on the underside appears 
often rather rough, more like sketches. Figures were 
common on the underside. In the middle of the period, 
animals became popular on the back. At the end of the 
First Intermediate Period, labyrinth patterns and the first 
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scarab-shaped backs dominate the picture." For the stone vessels there is also visibly 
a change of style over time. At the very beginning of the First Intermediate Period big 
vessels dominate the finds and some Old Kingdom forms with a longer tradition still 
appear. Early on flask-like stone vessels appear (Fig. 66), very popular in the middle 
of the period, while slightly later more round stone vessels (Fig. 67) appear that are 
still attested in the early Middle Kingdom, and that pre-date in type the later kohl 
vessels.” The question arises whether these changes reflect political developments, 
changes in life styles, or changes in technology. Perhaps a change of lifestyle is in this 
case the most likely option. In the Early Dynastic Period, stone vessels were used as 
table ware; in the late Old Kingdom they are most often used as cosmetic containers 
and are therefore much smaller. 

With regard to the change in the shape of the pottery vessels, Seidlmayer argues 
that this relates to the introduction of the pottery wheel. In the classical Old Kingdom 
the wheel was not yet in use. It seems that it appeared during the Fifth Dynasty. The 
earliest elliptic vessels were evidently made without a wheel. The underside of the 
vessels is most often rounded. Without a potter's wheel, such vessels without a flat 
base evidently created some problems. The potter therefore left a large lump of clay 
on the underside to give the unfinished vessel a base on the work table. The potter 
formed the inside of the pot and also the upper part of the outside. After that, the 
vessel was taken from the table and the lower part of the outside was cut away with 
a knife or other suitable instruments. The production of a vessel was similar with 
the introduction of the potter's wheel. However, now it was much easier to model 
the outside of the vessel further down, so that only a small portion of the lower part 
needed to be cut away. 

It is interesting to note that the new shape did not appear automatically with 
the introduction of the wheel. Potters were quite conservative and did not use the 
full potential of the new technology. Furthermore, the pottery types in Lower Egypt 
in Memphis continued in use for much longer. For the introduction of new types at 
Qau and in Upper Egypt in general, Seidlmayer argued that two factors were impor- 
tant. First, the region was much less under the control of the central government 
than before. That gave a stimulus for the development of local styles as the potters 
most likely no longer saw it as important to follow models of the royal residence. 
Furthermore he wonders whether the production of pottery increased in the First 
Intermediate Period and therefore cheaper production methods were preferred.” 
While I accept his first conclusion, it is arguable whether there is much evidence 
that pottery production increased due to the burial customs in the First Intermediate 
Period. More pottery vessels were now placed into burials, but whether this means 
more vessels were really produced might be arguable. 

Towards the end of the Old Kingdom, there are also indications visible that 
production structures and supply chains changed. Stone vessels give a strong indi- 
cation of this. Those of the Early Dynastic Period and early Old Kingdom seem to 
come mainly from a few centralised workshops and are often of highest quality. 
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Figure 66. Small alabaster vessel from Figure 67. Small alabaster vessel from tomb 550, Late Old 
tomb 401 (UC 17746) (author) Kingdom (UC 17790) (author) 


In the late Old Kingdom the stone vessels are now most often made only of alabas- 
ter, while before a wider range of materials was used. The vessels start to appear in 
a much wider range of burials and are now often smaller and much less well made. 
Seidlmayer argued that these vessels were now most likely produced at local centres, 
perhaps connected to the local governors.*? 

Few changes are visible in the archaeological record of the Qau and Badari 
region at the beginning of the Middle Kingdom. It is the unification of the country 
that marked the beginning of a new political era for the ruling classes. However, 
the event seems to have had no impact on the life of most people living here. In 
terms of archaeology the cemeteries of Qau and Badari flourished in the same 
way as before. It is practically impossible to decide whether a particular burial 
belongs to the time before or after the unification of the country. However, on a 
closer look at the pottery forms at this time, found in the burials of the province, 
there appear several forms previously found only in Lower Egypt.?' That spread of 
northern forms might indeed relate to the new political situation of the country. 
Now the goods exchange between different parts of the country and the outside 
world started to flourish again. 
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Texts in burials 


At the end of the Fifth Dynasty in the pyramid of king Unas at Saqqara long religious 
texts appear, written on the inside walls of the chambers. They are known in Egyptology 
as the Pyramid Texts. Shortly afterwards officials also started to decorate their burial 
chambers, which had been a text-free zone in the previous period. Evidently the 
introduction on a bigger scale of the written word into the burial chamber reflects 
the increased attention to the underground parts of the burial, as was already visible 
in the higher number of burial goods. So far no decorated burial chambers dating 
to the Old Kingdom or First Intermediate Period have been found in the Qau region. 
Nonetheless, they are attested in the Middle Kingdom tombs of the local governors.” 
It is most likely that there were many inscribed coffins dating to these periods as these 
are well known from comparable sites, but here at Qau and Badari they are mostly lost 
as a result of the bad preservation conditions for organic materials. However, other 
inscribed objects are preserved. 

In one tomb at Qau (7695; Fig. 68) a bowl was found bearing on both sides a cur- 
sive written ‘Letter to the Dead’, addressing the dead father on one side, the dead 
mother on the other, appealing to them for help in a legal or family dispute. The 
tomb was quite simple, with a shaft about 3.5 m deep and a chamber on the south 
side. The chamber was about 0.53 m wide, 2.28 m long and just 0.81 m high. Shaft and 
chamber tombs were lined with bricks, although the brief information in the tomb 
register of the excavation report does not supply much information on exactly how 
the bricks were placed. The burial in the chamber was quite plain. There was a man 
laid on his back with his head to the north. On one side of the head there was the 
bowl with the ‘Letter to the Dead’, on the other side three other vessels, according 
to the tomb card; only two vessels appear in the tomb register, indicating that two 
examples of one type were found. 

Shepsi writes to his dead parents for help in a dispute over property. He writes 
on the inside of the bowl to his father, with a shorter message on the outside to his 
mother. 


Inside: 


(1) Shepsi speaks to his father linekhenmut. 

(2) This is a reminder of your journey to the dungeon (?), to the place where Sen's 
son Hetepu was, when you brought (3) the foreleg of an ox, and when this your 
son came with Newaef, and when you said, Welcome, both of you. Sit and eat (4) 
meat! Am I to be injured in your presence, without this your son having done or 
said anything, by my brother ? (And yet) I was the one who buried him, I brought 
him from the dungeon (?), (5) I placed him among his desert tomb-dwellers, even 
though thirty measures of refined barley were due from him by a loan, and one 
bundle of garments, six measures of fine barley, (6) one ball (?) of flax, and a 
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cup - even though I did for him what did not 
(need) to be done. He has done this against this 
your son evilly, evilly (7) - but you had said to 
this your son, 'All my property is vested in my 
son Shepsi along with my fields'. Now (8) Sher's 
son Henu has been taken. See, he is with you in 
the same city. (9) You have to go to judgement 
with him now, since your scribes are with (you) 
in the same city. (10) Can a man be joyful, when 
his spears are used [against his own son (??)] ? 


Outside: 


(1) 
(2) 


too 
wit 


Shepsi speaks to his mother ly. 

This is a reminder of the time that you said to 
this your son ‘Bring me quails for me to eat’, 
and when this your son brought to you (3) 
seven quails for you to eat. Am I to be injured 
in your presence, so that the children are badly 
discontent with this your son? (4) Who then 
will pour out water for you? If only you would 
judge between me and Sobekhetep! I brought 
him from another town, and placed him in his 
town (5) among his male and female dead, and 
gave him burial cloth. Why then is he acting 
against this your son, when I have said and done 
nothing, evilly, evilly? (6). Evil-doing is painful 
for the gods!* 


There is writing in other burials of the period 
. In some tombs were found pottery hes-vases 
h short inscriptions. Hes-vases are tall bot- 


tle-like vessels often used in purification rituals. 
Some examples in Qau provide a person's name sometimes with that of a father. Not 
surprisingly the graves with these inscribed vases are among the larger ones. Most of 
them were found at one part of the main cemetery ('south cemetery") of Qau indicating 
that this zone was the burial ground at the very end of the First Intermediate Period 
into the early Middle Kingdom of people with significant resources. One example is 
tomb 301 with two hes-vases naming 'the revered lady, Redu's daughter Hesu, true 
of voice’ and once ‘the revered lady Hesu, true of voice’. Her tomb consisted of a 4 m 
deep shaft with a small chamber on the south side. According to the short summary 
in the tomb register two bodies were found, a man and a woman, although the sexing 


Figure 68. Burial 7695 (author, from 
tomb cards) 
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of the bodies is not certain. There were remains of a wooden coffin. About 15 pottery 
vessels were found in the burial and some beads and a mirror. Remarkable are an axe 
and a dagger.“ These vases seem to reflect a local custom, as they are not well attested 
at other places. They provide us with a few names of the period: in addition to Hesu 
and Redu, there are Sepui, son of Senbim (tomb 309), Khentikhetyemsaf (tomb 314), 
Nakht, son of Shau (tomb 321).9 


Excursus: learning reading and writing 


How did people learn to read and write? In Old and Middle Kingdom Egypt there 
were most likely no schools or other institutions dedicated to training people for 
certain trades. Especially for the Middle and New Kingdom, Egyptologists have 
repeatedly assumed that there were schools training young boys. The main Middle 
Kingdom evidence for this comes from a literary work today called the Satire of Trade. 
There, at the beginning, we read: 'Beginning of Teaching, made by a man from Sile 
with the name Khety, son of Duauf, for his son named Pepy. Now he travels south 
for going into the room of training for writing among the children of officials at 
the head of the residence’. ‘Room of training for writing’ is often seen as a word for 
‘school’. The idea that there were schools in Old and Middle Kingdom Egypt goes 
back to the nineteenth century, when the German scholar Adolf Erman even thought 
that the Satire of Trade was a composition used in teaching. The view soon became 
the standard opinion, with little further discussion. Only over the last few decades 
have there been further discussions that expressed some doubts.* There are indeed 
several problems with the idea that there was some kind of school system in Old 
and Middle Kingdom Egypt. First, there is very little evidence in the contemporary 
written sources about schools. Many Old and Middle Kingdom biographies are 
preserved, but they hardly mention any education at school. The evidence so far 
points to another system where the father taught his son. This is visible in the New 
Kingdom sources from Deir el-Medineh, but also in Middle Kingdom sources, where 
there is good evidence in both periods for families where many members had titles 
directly connected with scribal activities. 


A temple 


The remains of a temple were found near Badari (Fig. 70). Its exact date is not known 
for sure, but there are general similarities with the Old Kingdom temple of Satet on 
Elephantine. It was built over the remains of predynastic structures, perhaps also a 
temple. The preserved remains of the later temple are all in mud brick. The build- 
ing is oriented roughly east-west. The remains of a long wall were found, running 
north-south, on the west side, facing the Nile. It is possible that this was once an 
enclosure wall for the whole temple. Behind the wall to the east there was an open 
courtyard in the middle of which was a square brick structure. Four thin brick walls 
encircled an empty space. The function of this structure remains unknown. From 
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the courtyard a door opened into a long narrow room. There was a door leading to 
another room, perhaps the main sanctuary with the image of a god. Most of the walls 
of the temple were once plastered and whitewashed. Some fragments indicate that 
at least some parts of the building were made in stone, such as the door frames.” In 
the New Kingdom a new temple was built at the same place, evidently replacing the 
older one. The New Kingdom temple was also mainly built of mud bricks. There are 
no indications of major parts of this temple executed in stone, unlike many other 
temples of the same period. 

There is also little evidence for any changes to the temple in the early Twelfth 
Dynasty, when temples throughout Egypt were completely rebuilt in stone.” There 
are several explanations for the absence of any reconstruction in stone, in stark 
contrast to most other known Middle Kingdom temples which were all heavily 
rebuilt at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty as decorated stone buildings. One 
option for the lack of rebuilding is simply that the temple was no longer used in 
the Middle Kingdom and was therefore not renovated. Middle Kingdom pottery was 
found,” but that does not prove that the temple was fully functioning. Only in the 
New Kingdom was it decided to construct a new temple here. This decision could be 


Figure 69. Objects from burial 301 
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taken to imply that some form of cult, 

even on a very small scale, continued 

in existence. Another explanation \ 

for the fact that the temple was not 3 
turned into a stone building might be 

that the cult place was a very local one A 

that was not considered important 

enough to embellish or enlarge by the 

central Middle Kingdom government. 

It might therefore be argued that 

this is a really local temple, built and 

maintained without state interven- 

tion. There is some evidence that Mut 

was worshipped here, at least from Figure 70. Plan of the temple found at Badari (the North 
the late Middle Kingdom on. Several is at the top; redrawn after Brunton 1927, pl. xxiii) 
inscriptions refer to ‘Mut, lady of 

Megeb’.” If the identification of Megeb with the area around the temple is correct, 
the temple might belong to her. However, this is far from certain. Furthermore, Mut 
as a goddess is not yet attested before the late Middle Kingdom.” It therefore remains 
pure speculation who was worshipped here before; some type of mother goddess 
seems likely, but hard evidence is missing. The New Kingdom temple had two cellas; 
possibly Mut and a male deity were worshipped here in the manner of Isis and Min 
at Koptos, but again there is no direct evidence. 


Part II: the written records, history and social relations 


The political history of the period is quite clear, at least in rough outline. At one point 
after the reign of Pepy II the country seems to have disintegrated into two power 
blocks, one in the north, with kings reigning in Herakleopolis, and one in the south. 
Around 2000 BC, the Eleventh Dynasty Theban king Mentuhetep II managed to unify 
the country. About 30 years later, under the Twelfth Dynasty king Amenemhat I, the 
capital of the country was moved from Thebes to the north, most likely close to a 
modern place called Lisht.? He called it (Amenemhat)-Itj-tauy. 

The reason for this demise of central power and disintegration of Egypt into smaller 
political units is often discussed in Egyptology but there is still no general consensus 
about the actors involved.” At the beginning of the period the kings in Memphis may 
still have been acknowledged in most parts of the country but, in practical terms, 
many local governors started to rule independently. The First Intermediate Period 
is often described as some kind of dark period because the whole country was no 
longer under the rule of one king. The texts of the period report wars between local 
governors. Famines are often mentioned although they always appear in a context 
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where local governors proudly report that they were able to feed their own population 
while the rest of the country was starving.” 

In earlier discussions some Egyptologists saw a revolution at the end of the Old 
Kingdom.” Burchard Brentjes,” writing from a Marxist point of view, argues that 
there was an uprising of the working population. The building of the great pyramids 
was only possible through the heavy exploitation of the working population. Now 
they rebelled and destroyed the Old Kingdom state. The principal written evidence is 
a literary composition, the Laments of Ipuwer, which previous Egyptologists dated to 
the end of the Old Kingdom. It was believed that the events described there (revolts 
against the state, the social order turned upside down) must date to the end of the 
Old Kingdom and describe a revolution. The Laments of Ipuwer are, however, now 
dated to the end of the Middle Kingdom’ and are therefore no help in interpreting 
the end of the Old Kingdom. 

The idea of a revolution has been revived in recent years. There is evidence that 
the governor's palace in Balat (Dakhleh Oasis) was sacked and burnt down. At Mendes, 
the local temple was also burnt down and about 30 bodies were found there, without 
any order, in the rubble.’ The idea of a revolution based on this evidence seems 
rather unlikely, however. It would mean a coordination of events at two faraway 
places, something almost unthinkable for this time as communication technology 
was not yet so advanced. The events might be just two unrelated occurrences. If the 
events are related it might be that the central government became weaker and locals 
or nomads were able to take advantage of this situation. 

Most probably a combination of reasons led to the end of the Old Kingdom.” The 
weakening of the central government is often seen as one of the main factors. This 
would have been caused, on one side, by granting local temples too many privileges, 
as many were freed from obligations to the royal residence.'? Furthermore, it has 
been argued that the bureaucracy grew so heavy that it became ineffective.'^* On 
the other hand, however, it has also been argued that the royal residence mainly 
relied on its own domains all around the country and not on dues collected from 
temples.” Karl Jansen-Winkeln proposed that foreign invaders caused the end of 
the Old Kingdom. According to him, all Egyptian kingdoms were brought to an end 
by foreigners. In his scenario they invaded and ruled the Delta. He refers to missing 
monuments belonging to the ruling class in the Delta. Jansen-Winkeln argues that 
the move of the capital from Memphis to Herakleopolis might best be explained as 
the result of foreigners occupying the Delta and being a threat to the capital, which 
lies close to it. Barbara Bell!” and Fekri Hassan saw climate changes at work. 
Hassan wonders whether there were reduced Nile floods and whether desert sand 
encroached onto the Delta, two factors that might have led to famines.'? However, 
others such as Juan Carlos Moreno García do not see any evidence for such climate 
change; he wonders instead whether society and state changed in general.'? It must 
clearly be stated that in the archaeological record of the Wadjet province the end of 
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the Old Kingdom is not visible. Certain changes in material culture, as seen in the 
stone vessels (compare p. 146), can be linked to a political change, and even to a weak 
central power. However these changes can also be easily explained in different ways, 
such as new rituals that require different types of stone vessels, or just a change in 
general taste. 

The political history of the Wadjet province in this period remains mostly shrouded 
in mystery. From the Eighth Dynasty comes a decree found at Koptos and mentioning 
the Wadjet province. In Koptos was found a series of royal decrees issued by kings of 
the Sixth and Eighth Dynasty. Many of these provide privileges for local governors. 
It seems evident that the king was seeking support in Upper Egypt. One of these 
inscriptions most likely dates under the Eighth Dynasty king Neferkauhor, although 
this is not certain as the name of the king is not preserved. The decree is issued to a 
certain Shemai, an influential person at this time in Upper Egypt, holding many titles 
including ‘vizier’ and ‘overseer of Upper Egypt’. The decree might have been issued 
at the beginning of the king's reign to confirm the official in his position. As Shemai 
was ‘overseer of Upper Egypt’, all 22 provinces of Upper Egypt, including the Wadjet 
province, are listed and the text confirms that they are under the charge of Shemai. 
The text seems to prove that in the Eighth Dynasty Upper Egypt was still ruled by 
a king in the north.’ The text also confirms that the ‘overseer of Upper Egypt’ was 
indeed in charge of the whole Upper Egyptian province, though it is hard to tell what 
real power he had over these regions. 

Within the First Intermediate Period two power blocks emerged in Egypt. There 
were kings in the north reigning in the tradition of the Old Kingdom, and there was a 
line of kings ruling at Thebes. The kings in the north are often called Herakleopolitan 
kings, as they were labelled by Manetho. The kings in Thebes started most likely as 
local governors and at some point took over selected royal titles. At least from the 
time of Wah-ankh Antef II, inscriptions indicate that the Wadjet province belonged to 
the Theban territory." On the stela of the ‘steward’ Rudikhnum found at Denderah 
it is mentioned that the queen Neferukayt had estates from Elephantine in the south 
to the Wadjet province in the north. Rudikhnum lived most likely under Antef II or 
Antef III and was the manager of the queen's estates. Antef II was the second Theban 
king with royal titles and the first one well known from contemporary sources.'” The 
Theban kings fought several wars against the Herakleopolitan kings and the Wadjet 
province was on the front line. Asyut, just to the north, remained a stronghold of 
the northern kingdom. 

There are only two local governors known from the period in the Wadjet province. 
One is attested on a 70 cm high partly damaged stela found at Mesheikh (near Naga 
ed-Deir). The governor's name is lost. He bears the title ‘member of the elite’, ‘foremost 
of action’, ‘royal sealer’, ‘sole friend’, ‘overseer of the two houses of refreshment’ and 
‘overlord of the Wadjet province'.'? The find spot of the stela in the Ta-wer (Eighth) 
Upper Egyptian province is curious. The style of the stela fits the other monuments 
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found there. So there is little doubt that the stela was from this place and that the 
governor was even buried there. It is a mystery why he was buried here and not in his 
own province.' The main title providing evidence that this person was the governor 
in the Wadjet province is ‘overlord of the Wadjet province’. The title ‘great overlord 
of a province’ (hry-tp “3 n zp3t) appears first at the end of the Old Kingdom. It is often 
regarded as the main title for a local governor from the Old Kingdom onwards,' down 
to the early Middle Kingdom." It has been argued that the provinces under Theban 
rulers were reorganised and they were no longer under the charge of a governor with 
the title ‘great overlord of a province’. Instead single towns became more important 
and the main titles were now ‘overseer of priests’ and ‘mayor’ (imy-r hmw ntr, hsty-*). 
The unknown governor from this stela would be in office before the Wadjet province 
came under Theban rule.” The second governor is known from coffin fragments 
seen on the art market. They belong to a Inheretnakht, who was ‘overseer of Upper 
Egypt’, but also ‘great overlord of Ta-wer and Wadjet’. Inheretnakht was governor of 
two provinces. Mesheikh where the stela of the other governor was found, is lying 
within the Ta-wer province. So, there are two local governors of the Wadjet province 
with strong connections to the Ta-wer province, providing the impression that both 
provinces were ruled at this time from the Ta-wer province." 

Around 2000 BC, Egypt again became a united country ruled by one king. The 
Theban king Mentuhetep II managed to overcome the kings ruling in the north at 
Herakleopolis. Not much is known about the exact timing of the process and the 
events around it. After the reunification of the country, the Wadjet province was 
no longer at the frontier but again right in the middle of Egypt. Nothing is yet 
known about the political history of the province in the early Middle Kingdom, 
but it is mentioned once in the biography of the ‘steward’ Henenu: ‘I taxed (b3k) 
for him (the king) This, of the Ta-wer province (till) the lower part of the Wadjet 
province'."? Henenu was the highest ‘steward’ at the royal court, responsible 
primarily for looking after the royal domains that supplied the palace and the 
royal residence with food and other products. However, the exact meaning of this 
reference remains unclear. Evidently the sentence means that the Ta-wer prov- 
ince (Eighth Upper Egyptian province), the Min province (Ninth) and the Wadjet 
province were ‘taxed’. But why is that stated in the biography? As ‘steward’ that 
must have been part of his official duties, so it is unexpected to find it written 
down in a biography when ancient Egyptian biographies often focus on special 
events. So it seems that Henenu was sent there on a special mission to provide 
additional resources and not just ordinary revenues. The Wadjet province was 
evidently a place where resources were collected for the king, most likely residing 
in Thebes. Another reference to the province from about the same time comes 
from a stela found at Abydos, but the reference is obscure and does not provide 
any information.” 

No names of local governors of the early Middle Kingdom are securely known 
for the Wadjet province and there are no governor tombs datable to this period. 
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One wonders whether the province was still ruled from the Ta-wer province. 
However, local governors are well attested at other places in this period, such as at 
Beni Hasan, Deir el-Bersheh,’ and Asyut. It remains unclear whether there were 
no governors at Qau in the early Middle Kingdom or whether they are simply not 
yet attested. Local governors appear in the region in the first half of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

At other places, the king was placing new governors and new families at certain 
places. This seems certain at Beni Hasan, where Khnumhetep I proudly reports that 
he was placed there by Amenemhat I.'? At Asyut under Senusret I governors with the 
name Hapydjefau!? appear, perhaps an indication that a new family was placed here, 
as the governors before were called Mesehti and Anu,'* indicating that they came 
from one family with a preference for this name. So, it seems that old structures in 
the provincial administration were kept essentially as before. The only change visible 
is perhaps appointing new people. The situation at Qau is perhaps comparable to the 
cemeteries at Meir where there are governors' tombs of the Old Kingdom, but none 
ofthem dates to the First Intermediate Period. The line of Middle Kingdom governors 
starts under Amenemhat I.5 This might indicate that the king installed a new gov- 
ernor there. It is known from other sources that this king started to reorganise the 
provincial administration on a larger scale. For Qau, however, the local governors 
may simply have moved cemetery and we just have not yet found the burial places 
or they have not survived. 


Society and political history of the late Old Kingdom to the 
beginning of the Middle Kingdom 


Very little is known about the administration and society in the Memphite region 
after the end of what is called the Old Kingdom. On one side there is the impression 
that the kings lost control over large parts of the country, but titles and administra- 
tive structures did not seem to change very much. There may be many monuments 
from this period, but their exact dating is problematic." In general they provide an 
impression of continuity in administration and social structures. 

The picture in the provinces seems to be slightly different. Here the evidence 
at the beginning of the period indicates that several local governors acted almost 
independently. At least one of them seems even to have taken over parts of royal 
titles. This is Khui, who is known only from a stone fragment. His name is written 
in a cartouche, the symbol of royalty. Khui is often connected with a substantial 
pyramid-like tomb found in Middle Egypt at Dara, between Meir and Asyut.’ His 
name was found on a relief fragment nearby and might come from the pyramid.'” 
The structure is impressive and provides evidence for the resources one local ruler 
was able to accumulate. Khui may have been a local governor before taking over the 
parts of the royal titles. A piece of wood (from a coffin?) was found nearby with the 
short text: ‘governor’ (h3ty-9), ‘lector priest’, Khui.!” 
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However, looking at all the provinces, it seems that governors' tombs are smaller 
and less elaborate than in the Old Kingdom, although the dating of single tombs is 
always a challenge.?' This might indicate a decline in resources, but it might also 
mean that trained craftsmen and artists for bigger tombs were simply missing. The 
best-known figure of the period is the local governor Ankhtyfy buried at Moalla in the 
Third province of Upper Egypt. Long biographical texts survive on the pillars in his 
tomb chapel.'? Ankhtyfy was ‘overlord of the provinces of Edfu and Hierakonpolis’, 
the normal title of a local governor of the period. Two important events are men- 
tioned in his biography. He went to Edfu province to pacify it and to fight against the 
Fourth Upper Egyptian province, with the capital Thebes. There he faced a coalition 
of Thebes and Koptos. However, the latter refused a battle. It seems that the actual 
output of Ankhtyfy's effort was quite minor. Nevertheless, he had the resources for a 
small decorated tomb chapel and the inscriptions in the tomb reflect some pride in 
his achievements. 

The evidence from the Koptos province (Fifth Upper Egyptian province) indicates 
a hierarchy of local governors within a province in this period. There were on the 
one hand the governors of the whole province, but there were also governors of 
smaller towns. The governors of the province had the highest ranking titles (iry-p*t, 
hsty-*, htmty-bity, smr-w'ty), but were also ‘overseer of priests’ and ‘overlord of the 
province'. They are mainly known from their inscriptions found at their burials at 
the provincial capitals (Koptos and Khozam). At Naqada were buried people from the 
less important town Qus, within the same province. The governors here were just 
‘royal sealer’ and ‘sole friend’ (htmty-bity, smr-w‘ty). Their main title was ‘overseer 
of the priests’ (imy-r hmw-ntr) or ‘inspector of the priests’ (shd hmw-ntr).? For the 
Wadjet province such a hierarchy is not yet attested. It can be expected that there 
were governors of the whole province at Tjebu and one wonders whether some of 
the minor places had ‘inspectors of priests’ too. 

There are many funerary stelae preserved from the First Intermediate Period, 
some with short biographical inscriptions. These stelae come from all over Egypt. 
The highest number from controlled excavations were found at Naga ed-Deir in the 
Ta-wer (Eighth Upper Egyptian) province. Many of these short biographical inscrip- 
tions express pride in the stelae owner’s own deeds. Antonio Loprieno sees here the 
development of individual values (individueller Werte").^^ The stela of Indi from 
Naga ed-Deir is a typical example: 


Iam a young man, excellent in combat, a companion of his team [?]. I am one who is beloved 
of his father, praised by his mother, whom his siblings love, kind to his family, raised from 
the back of his father's house by the might of Onuris, ruler of Thinis, with a desire to build 
and act for good, one who speaks with his mouth and who acts with his arm, no man being 
found who speaks against the revered Indi. 


Indi is ‘lector priest’, but bears the high ranking titles ‘member of the elite’, ‘foremost 
of action’, royal sealer’, and ‘sole friend’ (iry-p“t, h3ty-‘, htmty-bity, smr-w'ty). 
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Similar texts are already known from the Old Kingdom. At the beginning of the 
Fourth Dynasty Metjen presented his titles and achievements in long texts in his 
tomb chapel. Shorter and longer biographical inscriptions are then known from 
throughout the Old Kingdom, the most famous being that of Uni from the Sixth 
Dynasty." He was judge in a court case against a queen, was sent on a military 
mission into the southern Levant, and provided building material for the king's 
pyramid complex. The question arises whether the First Intermediate Period texts 
reflect a new social reality of the period or whether the texts just continue Old 
Kingdom traditions. 

Some differences are indeed discerned between the texts of the Old Kingdom 
and those of the First Intermediate Period. Those of the Old Kingdom mostly 
belong to the highest court officials or leading officials in the provinces. In the 
Old Kingdom the officials related themselves closely to the royal residence and 
the king. The centre of the biography is most often the king. Royal favours 
and honours are the most important events in these texts. The texts of the First 
Intermediate Period belong to a much wider social spectrum. The biography of 
a coffin maker has even been preserved. Furthermore, the focus is no longer the 
king, but the province, the local governor and the family. Their favour is impor- 
tant, not that of the king. 

The biography of the coffin maker Nakhty may be translated here in full as a 
further example: 


An offering that the king gives to Osiris, lord of Busiris and to Khontamentyu, lord of 
Abydos, a voice offering of bread and beer for the honoured one Nakhty, who says: I 
did what was praised by this town and this province and all its rulers, since the day on 
which I arrived in this town. I buried its great ones and its small ones. Then the overseer 
of priests, Tjeti-iqer built a house of the West [- tomb]. I provided it with wood, while I 
was united with all carpenters of this town, never was it found that a brush escaped me. 
Then the overseer of priests made my heart big, more than any craftsmen who was there, 
except Minemhat only. I set up 180 coffins in this town, never had any carpenter achieved 
it, who grew up in it." 


The text might provide the impression that Nakhty was a self-made man, running his 
own business. However, the local governor (‘overseer of priests’) Tjeti-iqer is mentioned 
and Nakhty might well have worked on his estate. 

In the same context several other stelae dating to the First Intermediate Period 
and early Middle Kingdom should be mentioned. They describe how the stela owner 
acquired his estate and position on his own. A famous example is the stela of the 
'god's servant' Mentuhetep from Abydos who states that he was brought up as an 
orphan and built his own house.'^ Janet Richards calls him a ‘self-made man'.'^' Here 
again, it might well be possible that Mentuhetep was working on the estate of an 
higher official or of the king, but was also running his own estate at the same time. 
The written evidence is open to different interpretation. 
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Interestingly, some tombs with tools as burial goods belong to this period. The 
burial with the harpoon (3251) and that with the crucible (4964) (pp. 133-135; Fig. 52) 
might belong to independent craftsmen. The objects might be interpreted as 
expressing their pride about their profession. However, as discussed, there are other 
options for an interpretation of these burial goods. 

There are two additional general observations to make on the stelae of the period 
found in the provinces. Many of the men bear quite high-ranking titles. In the Old 
Kingdom, the ranking titles ‘member of the elite’, ‘foremost of action’, ‘royal sealer’, 
and ‘sole friend’ were restricted to a small number of officials. These titles announced 
a very high social position in the hierarchy of the country. Already at the end of the 
Old Kingdom it is clear that these titles became more common with some kind of 
title inflation at work. Many lower officials now received these high status titles. 
The trend continues well into the First Intermediate Period, where there is the 
impression that almost everybody could bear these high ranking titles.'?^ There is a 
second observation to make about the titles of the First Intermediate Period: quite a 
large number of men bear the title ‘lector priest’ (hry-h3b).* The title is well attested 
in other periods too, but most often within longer title strings. It is not often the 
main title of an official. Why is the title so common on stelae of the period? Were 
there more ‘lector priests’ around? However, the title might have been regarded as 
quite prestigious and was placed on monuments instead of other, more prosaic 'job' 
descriptions.'^ All these ‘lector priests’ might, in reality, have had others functions 
too, not worth placing on a monument. This is only a guess, but one explanation for 
the common appearance of the title. 

There are indications that the provincial administration was not altered to a great 
extent by the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty (p. 155) after the country was unified 
again. At Asyut and Deir el-Bersheh™ unbroken lines of local governors from the First 
Intermediate Period to the early Middle Kingdom are attested. At Beni Hasan a new 
line of governors started after unification, although the exact date of its introduction 
is disputed. At Meir, a new line started at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty.'" The 
cemeteries of these local courts consist of the monumental tombs of the local gover- 
nors and of those of the lower administrators. The latter are often well equipped and 
provide evidence for the spread of wealth at this higher social level. A typical example 
is the burial of the 'sole friend' Antef at Beni Hasan. His burial was found intact and 
still contained his simple coffin and a set of funerary wooden models, including two 
boats, a baking scene, a granary, the figure of a woman with basket, and a brewing 
scene. Model sandals, two head rests, and finally several pottery vessels were also 
found there." He was most likely an official working for the local governors.” Similar 
burials must have existed at Qau, but are not that visible as most objects in the tomb 
of Antef are made of wood which would not have survived at Qau. However, it might 
be argued that those burials with the inscribed hes vases and that one with the Letter 
to the Dead (pp. 147-148 and see below) belong to this social level. 
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Next to these cemeteries of local ruling classes, other provincial cemeteries flour- 
ished at the end of the Old Kingdom into the early Middle Kingdom. Those at Qau and 
Badari are the main examples to have been excavated and documented that include 
a high number of well equipped burials of people most likely not belonging to the 
ruling class. The graves of the poorest are probably missing, but the high number 
of burials with some pottery and personal adornments, sometimes of gold, seems to 
indicate a spread of wealth not seen before or after in Egypt.'*° Evidently the burial 
customs ofthe age have to be taken into account. Perhaps it was simply more common 
in this period to place more personal adornments into the graves, thus providing a 
misleading picture of its relative wealth (Fig. 71). 

The social structures in the province remain obscure. However, it seems certain 
that a high number of resources now remained in the province and were no longer 
brought to the royal residence. From the biographies it is possible to see that many 
more members of the local ruling classes were able to commission inscribed monu- 
ments where they express their pride. Some of the wealthier burials found at Qau, 
such as those with the inscribed vases (p. 148), might belong to people of this social 
level. Some of them might be classified as middle class, as for example the coffin 
maker who could afford his own stela (p. 157). 

The status of the wider population remains unknown. It might be assumed 
that there were no longer royal domains operating in the province. People were 
most likely also no longer deported to the royal residence for large corvée pro- 
jects as there is no longer evidence for bigger pyramid buildings or bigger temple 
projects. However, does this mean that the peasants and craftsmen were freer? It 
seems more likely that they now worked for the local ruling class on their estates 
and domains. The best evidence is perhaps the stela of the steward Rudikhnum 
who served queen Neferukayt. According to his biography, ^! she had estates all 
over the region that was ruled by the Theban kingdom. Local people most likely 
worked on her estates. 

The overall system might be still described as the tributary mode of production. 
Most likely it was no longer the residence in the north that collected the tributes. 
Local authorities would have kept the tributes for themselves without sending them 
to the royal residence. Only within the Eleventh Dynasty, the Theban kings took over 
and the tributes went to the South. 

There is not much evidence that the local rulers based power on owning land. 
Furthermore, it seems that these local governors had only limited resources. Their 
tombs are in general not very big. The exploitation of the local resources was most 
likely not very thorough. 

At one point Thebes took over control of the province and the few sources clearly 
speak about collecting tributes, such as the just mentioned case of the steward 
Rudikhnum.'*? Henenu (p. 154) came to the province to collect tributes. 
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Figure 71. Small selection of objects found in late First Intermediate Period and early Middle Kingdom 
burials at Qau and Badari 
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Chapter 5 


The Middle Kingdom 


A new phase in the archaeology of the Wadjet province starts around 1950 BC. Suddenly 
the series of cemeteries with many burials finish. Only a few graves are datable for a 
period of about the next 250 years, making it very hard to follow the burial customs 
of the wider population. On the other hand, there are monumental tombs of the local 
governors dating into the period of this gap, the Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty. They are 
not well preserved but are among the most monumental private tombs of Ancient 
Egypt, demonstrating the wealth of the local ruling class. Furthermore, there are 
several dozen stelae known from people of the province, providing names and titles. 
There are also some graves belonging to people of the eastern deserts and a few, not 
well documented, settlement remains. 

Guy Brunton published about 70 burials, dated by him to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
They are all rather simple, often consisting of only a simple shaft and very few 
with a chamber. Only one (7251) was bricked up. There are pottery vessels, stone 
vessels were found in a few graves, and women especially were often adorned with 
jewellery. In a few tombs mirrors were found. The style of the pottery, stone vessels, 
and jewellery is Twelfth Dynasty and Thirteenth Dynasty. In the Twelfth Dynasty 
amethyst was a popular material and indeed many amethyst beads were found in 
the tombs. Apart from the style of the objects, the categories of burial goods are 
almost identical to those of the First Intermediate Period (Figs 72 and 73). There 
are only a few object types found in the burials, not known from the periods before. 
In grave 5323 a well-preserved limestone statuette with an inscription was found. 
It might be doubted that the statuette originally came from here, as the grave was 
a shallow surface burial. The simplicity of the burial does not really fit the social 
level of such a sculpture. In two tombs fragments of so-called soul houses or offering 
trays were found (p. 139). 
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Middle Kingdom burials were 


mainly found in the cemeteries 
around Qau. The eastern part -— grave 1453 
of the southern cemetery con- are 
tained burials of the late First 
Intermediate Period and also a 

some of the Middle Kingdom. The grave 604 


: grave 1416 
north cemetery contained some 


Thirteenth Dynasty burials. A few 
burials were also found in front of 
the governor's tombs (cemetery 
1400). No Middle Kingdom buri- grave 604 
als were found at Hemamieh, but 
there are a few in the Badarian 
cemeteries. Table 1 provides the 


main data on the undisturbed ee graves STAS ANE 
Middle Kingdom tombs." 

As already indicated, these 
burials are rather simple in archi- Figure 72. Examples of Middle Kingdom pottery 
tecture and equipment (Figs 72 
and 73). In about half of them the remains of a coffin were found, in one even a 
painted example. Decorated coffins are a highlight of Middle Kingdom funerary 
culture, but examples for the Wadjet province are rare due to the poor organic 
preservation conditions in the region. The decorated coffin was discovered in a 
burial (315) with shaft and chamber and most likely already belonged to a person 
with some standing. Coffins were made especially for burials and were therefore 
most likely not affordable for all. The other burials repeat patterns of burials from 
the First Intermediate Period. 

Two burials may be described in more detail. Burial 315 is that of a man who was 
buried in a shaft tomb with a chamber; his body was placed in the painted coffin 
just mentioned. The only other burial good was one pottery vessel. He certainly had 
resources despite the simple appearance of the tomb. Organic preservation is not very 
good at Qau and one wonders whether the chamber once contained wooden models, 
now totally gone. Wooden models are typical of burials of the early Middle Kingdom 
up to about the reign of Senusret III? Almost no remains of them were found in the 
Wadjet province due to the bad preservation conditions. 

The intact tomb 734 belonged to a woman and contained a rich selection of personal 
adornments. They are well-described in the publication, making it possible to recon- 
struct how they were worn. The burial was found in a shaft without a chamber. Two 
vessels were placed there, one bowl and one bottle-like one. The woman was lying on 
her left side. Around her neck were three necklaces, one of amethyst beads, another with 
amethyst scarabs and nine hawk amulets, the latter made of turquoise, feldspar, and 
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Table 1. Undisturbed Middle Kingdom tombs 


No. Type Sex Vessels found Further objects 

315 shaft with chamber man one vessel painted coffin 

409 surface burial woman one vessel necklace 

452 surface burial woman one vessel necklace 

523 shaft man scarab coffin 

604 shaft two vessels 

701 shaft man stone vase coffin 

734 shaft woman two vessels jewellery, mirror 

965 shaft child simple jewellery 

1207 shaft woman jewellery, mirror, coffin 

1301 shaft man, pan grave beads, earrings 

1302 shaft woman, pan grave leather sandals 

1415 shaft woman two vessels, two model jewellery, coffin’ 

vessels, four stone vases 

1419 shaft man two vessels coffin 

1420 shaft man 

3918 shaft Child, pan grave three pottery vessels, coffin, gazelle 

5003 shaft man? jewellery 

5250 shaft woman one vessel jewellery, coffin 

5259 shaft child jewellery 

5464 shaft Child, pan grave shell, 

7120 hatt doman one vessel, three stone fragment of a soul 
vases house 

7817 shaft woman jewellery, wooden 

coffin 
1 Bourriau (2010, 23-25) dates the burial to the early Second Intermediate Period. This is the Thirteenth 
Dynasty 


2 Mann (1989, 249) 


lapis lazuli. More strings of amethyst and garnet beads were found around the waist. 
Four strings of glaze, garnet, amethyst, and carnelian beads were found around the arms. 


Building a new state in the early Middle Kingdom 


Due to the few Middle Kingdom burials, this chapter will rely heavily on written sources, 
many of them not from the Wadjet province. Why are there so few tombs dating to the 
period c. 1950-1750 BC in the Wadjet province? One reason for this might be a change 
in burial customs. Perhaps cemeteries were now placed much closer to the fertile lands 
and disappeared from the archaeological record, as today these grounds may lie within 
the agricultural fields and are therefore much harder to excavate. Egyptologists often 
seem to assume almost automatically that most burials were in the low desert. However, 
there are indications that it was common to bury people close to the settlements, 
while burials in the desert are rather the exception than the rule? Another option is 
that burials of the wider population were much less well equipped with objects than 
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Figure 73. Examples of scarabs found in Middle Kingdom burials 


before, making them much less attractive for potential excavators. Who wanted to 
uncover a cemetery with many empty graves? Whatever happened, the disappearance 
of the graves for the wider population might point to changes in society and a consid- 
erable reorganisation of Egypt on almost all social levels. It seems that these changes 
most affected the wealthier levels of the working population in the provinces, as their 
burials disappear from the archaeological records, while burials of the ruling classes 
are still well attested. This problem of the missing tombs was already noticed by Guy 
Brunton.‘ He discussed the option that the material culture, especially the pottery, was 
so conservative in the region that some burials dated to the First Intermediate Period 
might indeed belong to the Middle Kingdom. A second option is the possibility that 
the population was buried on the west bank of the Nile, although that seems strange 
as the governors are buried on the east bank near the town.’ It is rather unlikely that 
the poorer segment of the population decided to be buried far away, something that 
would certainly cost some extra resources, while the richest part of the population 
decided to be buried close by. However, looking at all sites in Middle Kingdom Egypt 
it appears that everywhere the tombs of more ‘common’ people disappeared at about 
the same time in the early Twelfth Dynasty. Examples include the cemeteries at 
Sedment with many burials of the First Intermediate Period and the earlier part of the 
Middle Kingdom.5 Another example is the cemeteries at Naga ed-Deir. Here there are 
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also many burials of the First Intermediate 
Period, but few securely datable to the 
classical Middle Kingdom. 

There are indeed strong signs that 
around 1950 BC Egypt was reorganised 
on a grand scale.’ The new organisation 
of the country affected all social levels 
and all parts of the country, and this too 
might be partly responsible for the disap- 
pearance of tombs in the region. For this 
reorganisation the following indications 
might be put forward. Each of them, taken 
inisolation, might not seem too significant, 
and could relate to general changes in 
society and administration that might be 
explained in a different way. However, all 
these indications taken together point to 
that reorganisation. This change in society 
is most clearly visible under king Senusret 
I (c. 1971-1926 BC), but it may have been 
a process of several generations, perhaps 
even starting at the beginning of the 
Middle Kingdom after unification under 
king Mentuhetep II. 


1. Military campaigns to Nubia under 
Senusret I 

2. Newsettlements founded in all regions 
of Egypt 

3. End of many provincial cemeteries, 
especially for ‘common’ people 

4. Introduction of the title ‘overseer of 
the marshland dwellers’. With this 
title people living at the edge of the 


Pale red 
thin 


Figure 74. Reconstruction of burial 315. The 
only burial goods are a vessel and the remains 
of a painted coffin (author, from tomb cards) 


Delta came under direct control of the king 


Reorganisation of provinces 


Famine 
Changes in material culture 
10. Changes in society 


Meo gy Un 


New system of labour organisation: 'the great enclosure' 


Temple building programme of king Senusret I 
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Military campaigns and new settlements 
1. Military campaigns to Nubia 


One major project affecting many levels of society was most likely the Nubian campaign 
under Senusret I? From several sources is known that the king invaded Lower Nubia and 
conquered it. Military campaigns raiding foreign countries are known from the beginning 
of Egyptian history. However, it seems that Senusret I went one step further this time, put- 
ting the raided regions in Nubia under permanent Egyptian control. From written sources 
it is well attested that several provincials were part of the military enterprise. The local 
governor Amenemhat from Beni Hasan reports in his tomb about his involvement in the 
military enterprise? Sarenput I, local governor on Elephantine, reports on his involvement 
too.” This indicates that people from different regions of Egypt were conscripted to take 
part in the mission. The logistics of the military campaign might have forced the central 
government to organise the young men in the provinces to an extent not known for a 
long time and perhaps only comparable to the pyramid building of the Fourth Dynasty. In 
this context it should also be noted that several huge fortresses were built in Lower Nubia. 
The planning and building of these massive fortifications must have required substantial 
resources and organisation after the military campaign proper finished. 


2. New settlements 


In recent decades several Middle Kingdom settlements have been excavated and many 
of them were evidently planned by a central authority.” They date to different reigns of 
the Twelfth Dynasty and are therefore not specific to the reign of Senusret I. However, 
they are evidence for a permanent inner colonisation of Middle Kingdom Egypt, most 
likely organised by the central administration, though they are not all very long-lived. 
These planned settlements so far known are: 

Tell el-Dab'a (early Twelfth Dynasty): This is the (so far) earliest known planned 
settlement of the Middle Kingdom. It was built at the edge of the Eastern Delta. The 
settlement consisted of long rows of extremely small houses. They are about 25 m? 
in size and each of them is laid out on an almost identical plan. The town had walls. 
Its eastern part was most likely not built up and might have been used for trading or 
some production. The settlement dates to the early Twelfth Dynasty and was occupied 
for only a short time." 

Ezbet Rushdi (near Tell el-Dab'a; early Twelfth Dynasty, about Amenemhat II to 
Senusret II): Not far away from the previous early Twelfth Dynasty settlement there 
are the remains of a smaller one also built on a grid pattern, but only excavated in 
small parts as its remains were found under a Middle Kingdom temple.? 

Lahun“: This is the best known and most fully excavated planned settlement from 
the Middle Kingdom. The town lies at the entrance to the Fayum and was most likely 
built under king Senusret II. His pyramid is very close and the valley temple of the 
pyramid complex lies right next to the town. For this reason Lahun is often regarded 
as the classical pyramid town. One motive for building the town was surely for the 
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maintenance of the funerary cult of the pyramid valley temple that was part of the 
town.? However, there is much more to Lahun than the status of a pyramid town. 
Papyri and seals found there document that Lahun functioned as a local centre. 
Building the pyramid of Amenemhat III at Hawara was organised from here." 

Wahsut: This is a town founded under Senusret III next to his funerary temple 
at South Abydos where this king may even have been buried. Only parts of the 
town have been excavated so far but these show one large house for the local 
governor and smaller mansions for other officials. So far only houses belonging to 
the local ruling class have been excavated. Houses of poorer people have not yet 
been uncovered." 

Thebes: At several points, excavations uncovered parts of Middle Kingdom houses, 
some of them once quite large. They show that even Thebes was at some point in the 
Middle Kingdom a city built on a grid pattern." 


3. End of provincial cemeteries 


As noted above, the cemeteries in the Qau-Badari region stopped being used on a large 
scale under Senusret I, a phenomenon also visible at other sites such as Sedment. At 
the latter place there are several quite richly equipped burial grounds dating to the 
First Intermediate Period and early Middle Kingdom, in contrast to the few graves so 
far excavated datable to the Middle Kingdom after Senusret I.” 


Population movements 


While the evidence from burial customs is open to different interpretations, there is 
good evidence from settlement sites and textual evidence for population movements. 
The clearest signs of these movements are the new towns mentioned above. All these 
people in the newly founded towns and settlements must have lived somewhere else 
beforehand. There is also some textual evidence for these movements. In the biography 
of Sarenput I, found in his chapel within the shrine of Heqaib on Elephantine, it is 
mentioned that the official received from ‘his majesty’ ‘300 heads from Lower Egypt’. 
They seem to be men and women, as the writing of the hieroglyphs with the sign of 
‘man’ and ‘woman’ suggests. The word ‘heads’ is most often used to refer to people of 
lower status? and counted by head. They might be dependent on others. 

On the big annals stone of Amenemhat II found at Memphis, there is the report 
that troops destroyed two towns or fortresses with the name Iuai and Iasy, perhaps in 
southern Palestine. The list of loot also contains 1554 people. The exact figure might 
be symbolic (2 x 777) but in general it indicates that a large number of people were 
transferred to Egypt.” In a further section of the stone, people are given as honours 
to certain officials and it is mentioned that some of them are given to the pyramid of 
the king Sekhem-Amenemhat, most likely as workforce.” It seems possible that these 
were precisely the Asiatic people captured by the army before. Here meret-people 
are also mentioned and one wonders what happened to the Asiatic people after the 
pyramid was finished. 
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Some further information on population movements can be found from control 
notes on stones of the pyramid of Senusret I at Lisht. They provide information on 
the workmen responsible for moving stone blocks and were written on them when 
the stones were deposited for a short time at a storage place.? They would no longer 
have been visible when the pyramid was finished. The workmen were described as 
coming from different places. Most of them came from Lower Egypt, Sekhet-djau, 
the fourteenth Lower Egyptian province is often mentioned; others came from a 
place or a region called Rekhet in the Sixteenth Lower Egyptian nome. Few were 
from places in Upper Egypt. Others were just called 'Lower Egyptians' (bityw) and 
one wonders why their precise local origin is not specified.” Little is known of the 
living and working conditions of these people. It is not known whether they came 
with their whole family or just as workers. However, the excavations at Giza, where 
an Old Kingdom workmen's town was found, and the site at Qasr el-Sagha indicate 
that they were placed in simple barracks, several men in one room.? Qasr el-Sagha 
is a settlement site in the Fayum. Here barrack-like buildings were excavated, most 
likely erected to house workmen. 


4. ‘Overseer of the marshland dwellers’ 


The introduction of the title ‘overseer of the marshland dwellers’ (imy-r shtyw) 
might indicate that the king aimed to bring people under his rule who before were 
perhaps just under loose state control. The position is only attested for officials at 
the royal court. Therefore, these officials were in charge of people that were for 
some reason of direct interest for the central authorities. The meaning of the 
word ‘marshland dweller’ (shty) is disputed in Egyptology. It is sometimes simply 
translated as 'farmers'.? Quirke, however, argued that these were the people living 
at the edge of the cultivation on the sekhet fields, especially east and west of the 
Delta. They were perhaps not farmers but rather hunters and gatherers.’ However, 
there is no full agreement in Egyptology about the real meaning of ‘sekhet’. First, 
tomb owners are often shown hunting in the marshes and watching people working 
in the marshes, most likely the strip of land very close to the Nile not really suitable 
for agriculture. These marshes are indeed also called sekhet.? Certain parts of Egypt 
were also called sekhet, because they were basically just marshlands. In the Eastern 
Delta, there is a region called Sekhet-Hor, ‘Marshland of Horus’.” Indeed, the Eastern 
Delta is a marshy region. The Sekhet-Hemat ('salt field', the modern Wadi an-Natrun) 
is a depression near the Western Delta comprising a series of salt lakes. This is the 
homeland of the ‘peasant’ in the literary composition, ‘The Eloquent Peasant’, who 
himself is indeed called sekhty (marshland dweller) in the original Egyptian text. 
In the story he is on the way from that region to Herakleopolis to sell a range of 
products on the market there. These products include salt, natron, and other items, 
but no agricultural products. 

This might indeed demonstrate that the ‘marshland dwellers’ were not farmers, 
but people living at the edge of the cultivation in the Eastern Delta and in the Wadi 
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an-Natrun beside the Western Delta. However, it might be argued that he was a farmer 
but went on the market to sell other products. The people were making a living from 
certain raw materials these regions have to offer. Further marshland dwellers appear 
sporadically in texts and on monuments, for example, in some inscriptions on Sinai 
where they might have been employed as provisional workers. Most often they are 
not named and appear in a group of 30, such as in one inscription dated to year 4 of 
Amenemhat III (while almost 100 other people are named). In another inscription 
dated to year 40 of the same king? and finally in one dated year 6 of his successor 
Amenemhat IV,” several more appear. In other inscriptions 20° and 43 appear.” Only 
once is a marshland dweller mentioned by name there.’ Marshland dwellers do not 
appear in expedition inscriptions in Lower Nubia and the Wadu el-Hudi, a region 
with an abundance of comparable rock inscriptions, and one wonders whether the 
marshland dwellers in Sinai were mostly recruited from the Eastern Delta as the 
closest region with a higher population. 

Not surprisingly many Asiatic people also appear in the northern inscriptions, 
perhaps drawn to Sinai from South Palestine or from the Eastern Delta where many 
Asiatics settled from the late Middle Kingdom onwards.” These marshland dwellers 
were also used for pyramid building. They appear on the control marks on blocks from 
the pyramid of king Senusret I at Lisht.** Other references beside those just mentioned 
are rare. In one account found at Lahun, a group of them appears next to a group of 
Lower Egyptians (bityw).? The appearance of the latter people might be a further 
indication that the marshland dwellers lived mainly in the Delta region. However, the 
title 'steward of the sekhet fields' also appears sporadically. The title is mainly attested 
in Upper Egypt and might simply indicate that at least some of the sekhty-people also 
come from there.“ Finally in Roman sources they might appear as the boukoloi. The 
latter are described as people living at the edge of the Delta and it seems that they 
were not only farmers, but rather hunters and gatherers, living somewhere at the 
edge of organised structures. In the second century AD there are several revolts of 
these people known both from later history writing and from contemporary sources.* 

A comparable but rarer title is the ‘overseer of the Lower Egyptians’ (imy-r bityw). 
The designation is so far known from only three sources: a scarab, a stela, and a stone 
fragment.” All attestations might even refer to the same person, Antef. One of the 
monuments, a stela, is dated under a king Senusret, without mentioning another 
name of the king. However, scarab seals with names and titles only appear in the 
late Twelfth Dynasty,? so Antef most likely dates under Senusret III. The ‘Lower 
Egyptians' (bityw) are also attested in about a dozen control notes on blocks of the 
pyramid of Senusret I at Lisht.“ Evidently these people were working at the pyramid 
of the king. The title ‘overseer of Lower Egyptians’ itself is therefore attested about 60 
years later and might provide evidence that these people were systematically placed 
under one official. As the office is not well attested it might have been in use for a 
short period of time or even only for one large project, most likely under Senusret III. 
Nevertheless, it demonstrates the need for the central government to place a large 
number of people under central control. 
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5. Labour reorganisation 


In the late Middle Kingdom there appears in several documents an institution called 
‘enclosure’ (hnrt) or ‘great enclosure’ (hnrt wr), which played an important part in 
administrating the workforce and organisation of labour in this period.“ It is hard to 
say when this institution was introduced. Officials with the title ‘overseer of the enclo- 
sure' are already attested in the Eleventh Dynasty, but it is not always clear whether 
the 'enclosure' already had the later meaning or whether these people were simply 
‘overseer of a fortress’, as ‘enclosure’ might also mean fortified place.“ There are indi- 
cations that in the Eleventh Dynasty the title already had the meaning 'overseer of the 
enclosure' The main evidence is Djar, known from his Theban tomb chapel and dating 
under Mentuhetep II. The chapel is decorated with paintings and Djar is ‘overseer 
of the enclosure', but also 'royal sealer'." Therefore he belongs to the highest state 
officials, an official we would not expect to be just the 'overseer of a fortress'. There 
are indications that the system of workforces was fully established under Senusret I. 
The main evidence is the stela“ with a biographical inscription from the ‘scribe of the 
king’s document’, Samonth. He reports several stages of his career which include the 
position of a ‘scribe of the big enclosure’ (zš n hnrt 3). 

For the following period there are in general three sets of evidence for this insti- 
tution. They provide a general picture, although many questions of detail are still 
open. One of the highest officials at the royal court was the ‘overseer of the enclosure’, 
once even called the 'great overseer of the enclosure'.? The title and this official 
are mainly known from the late Middle Kingdom. These officials bear ranking titles 
which are reserved for the most important officials at the royal court and for some 
important local governors, perhaps for those with a special link to the royal court. 
Another important official is the 'scribe of the great enclosure'. These officials did 
not belong to the highest level of ministers, but to the social and administrative level 
just under them. The title is one of the best attested from the period,‘ confirming 
the importance ofthe institution they were working for. Finally the terms 'enclosure' 
and 'great enclosure' appear sporadically in several texts, most importantly in a 
papyrus now in the Brooklyn Museum (35.1446) and most likely coming from such a 
'great enclosure'. The exact difference between the 'great enclosure' and the 'enclo- 
sure’ is not certain. However, there is evidence that there were several ‘enclosures’ 
in the whole country, while the ‘great enclosure’ was more an administrative term 
used for the whole organisation in general.’ William Hayes published the Brooklyn 
Museum 35.1446 papyrus relating to the 'great enclosure' and argued that this was a 
place where criminals had to work as punishment; hence he translated the term as 
‘great prison’ or *prison'.? However, there is no evidence that the ‘great enclosure’ 
was used for punishing people. Here again, one gets the impression that an author is 
projecting a custom of his own country on ancient Egypt. It will be shown that in the 
‘great enclosure’ people worked under hard conditions. In the US prison farms are a 
practice? and it seems that Hayes had them in mind while working on the papyrus. 
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The Brooklyn Papyrus is the most important document for our knowledge of the 
'great enclosure' and reports the cases of about 80 fugitives from this institution. The 
document consists of several lists. At the beginning there is a name list of runaways 
in three columns, most of them men. They are mentioned together with their fathers 
(‘the son of Sobekaa, Nedjemib’), as if to ensure that they can be distinguished in case 
of identical names.** Behind there appear names of towns or officials. It seems that 
the people in the list belonged to those mentioned in the latter column.” Finally a 
profession is given, most often ‘farmer’.’ It remains uncertain whether this is their 
original job or whether this refers to their task in the 'great enclosure'. Mainly men 
were working in the 'great enclosure', although in the Brooklyn Papyrus one woman 
is mentioned. Finally, it is recorded what happened to them. In case the officials could 
not get hold of them, the family was forced to work in the ‘great enclosure’. 

Beside this papyrus, not many texts refer to the ‘great enclosure’, but they confirm 
the impression that it was more an office, while the 'enclosures' were the actual work- 
places. The 'great enclosure' appears in the Laments of Ipuwer: 'See, the great enclosure 
is an open house, the wretched come and go into the great house'".* A reference in the 
‘Duties of the Vizier’ refers to criminal files, stored in the ‘great enclosure'.* Other 
references to an 'enclosure' appear in the Lahun Papyri. There it is mentioned in a 
letter that it was situated at the ‘Mouth of the Lake of Sobek',? perhaps meaning the 
entrance to the Fayum in the immediate area of Lahun. On one document, the 'singer' 
Sattepihu and a ‘small one’ are mentioned as coming from that place. Both appear in 
a list of workmen and lower officials which should be sent, most likely to the writer 
of the letter. In a second letter, a ‘door keeper’ of the enclosure is mentioned.*? 

In sum, there was an important institution in the late Middle Kingdom, organising 
labour on some kind of corvée basis. The work was hard, as we have records of people 
running away. However, it remains unclear whether people had to work there on a 
regular basis or just when needed. 


The office of providing people 


Besides the ‘enclosure’, there appears in sources of the late Middle Kingdom another 
institution most likely connected with the organisation of labour. This is the 'office 
of providing people’. The office is not often attested but was clearly involved in 
organising labour and labour forces. The following list shows the main attestations 
of this institution. 


Small fragment of a papyrus found at Lahun (UC 32150A 5+8+4): 
‘Completed ... office of providing people for/of Khesef ...’ 
There follows a list of food, only two lines preserved.” 


Papyrus Boulaq 18 (the Thirteenth Dynasty palace account from Thebes) 

In one list the 'office of providing people' appears next to the 'district of the head of the 
South' and the 'treasury as provider of bread and beer' in a second list, next to the same 
institutions as provider of several types of grain.® 
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Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 (the register of the runaways of the 'great enclosure") 


i. Copy of a letter dated to year 6 of an unknown king made in the office of the herald 
of the southern city. The vizier Ankhu issues a decree for the 'overseer of the fields' in 
whose home (hnw) are some troublemakers who are taking people; the vizier orders 
to take new people from the 'office of providing people' to replace them.* 

ii. One family was handed over to the 'office of providing people' because they were 
involved in some incident, perhaps a crime. 


Stela of Sobekhetep IV, found in Karnak temple (the king is listing donations to the temple) 
The 'office of providing people' appears next to the 'office of the vizier' and the 'treasury' 
as provider for offerings. In a further context an 'office of providing people of the district 
of the head of the South' is mentioned. Here it provides meret-people for serving the great 
offering (aabet).* 


The 'office of providing people' in titles: 


m. 


. ‘Scribe of the office of providing people’. It appears twice on the stela Louvre C. 249 
and on a stela in Leyden no. 30.°% 

‘Scribe for the seal of the office of providing people’: the title appears in a legal docu- 
ment found in Lahun dating to year 29 of Amenemhat III. The title holder appears as 
somebody who draws up a document about the transfer of people.” 

'Chamberlain of the office of providing people'. It appears again on the stela Louvre 
C. 249.6 

iv. ‘Bodyguard of the office of providing people’. It appears only once on a stela in Cairo.” 


E 


i 


E 


ii 


It seems clear from the translation of this institution that it mainly dealt with work- 
forces. This is confirmed by several references. On the stela of Sobekhetep IV the 
office supplies meret-people. In the letter in Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 people are 
taken from the office to replace others. In the same papyrus there is a reference that 
people were sent to the office. The references on the stela of Sobekhetep IV and in 
Papyrus Boulaq 18 provide evidence that the office could supply food. Title holders 
within the institution are not well attested, though there are four ‘scribes’. Certainly 
more officials were working there, but they may not necessarily have had 'office of 
providing people' in their title and would therefore be impossible to identify in the 
sources. In the Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 the ‘office of providing people"? appears in 
a close relation to the 'great enclosure' and one wonders whether they are part of the 
same institution. One option is that the 'great enclosure' was basically the archive and 
the administrative head of the late Middle Kingdom labour system, while the 'office 
of providing people' was the actual office collecting the workmen and assigning them 
to officials and institutions, such as the Karnak temple, or to the 'enclosures' in the 
whole country. 


6. Reorganisation of the provinces 


There is good evidence for the reorganisation of the country in terms of provincial 
administration. On the White Chapel of Senusret I at Karnak, there appears a list of 
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the Egyptian provinces with measurements and the place where the measurement 
tool was stored." The list might indicate some special interest of the king in the 
provinces, but it might simply establish the claim that the king was the ruler of all 
of Egypt. From the reign of the king at least two boundary stelae are known bearing 
his name, demonstrating a further interest from the central government in matters 
of provincial administration." It seems that in different parts of Egypt new lines of 
governors were installed. Perhaps the best evidence for this comes from the Wadjet 
province. Here the line of Middle Kingdom governors starts around the reign of 
Senusret I. Another example is the line of governors on Elephantine where the Middle 
Kingdom line also starts under Senusret I.” 


7. Temple building 


A connected point is the extensive temple-building programme under Senusret I. 
Old local temples, often mud brick structures, were rebuilt in stone and more fully 
decorated with reliefs and inscriptions." It might be argued that, with this building 
programme, religious and administrative matters in the provinces were brought 
under the direct control of the central government.” This temple building project 
had already started under the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty, but they concentrated 
on temples in Upper Egypt, south of Abydos. Only Senusret I seems to have renovated 
all the temples around the country systematically. Richard Bussmann concludes that 
the temples became the domain of the king, taking them away from the provincial 
milieu.”° The temples were now fully under central control. This was perhaps not only 
an act of piety but also a way of taking over provincial affairs. It has been noted several 
times that the kings after Senusret I did not build many temples." Clearly this was no 
longer needed as local temples had already been placed under central control in the 
reign of Senusret I. Therefore, the kings of the later Twelfth Dynasty and Thirteenth 
Dynasty concentrated on their pyramids, mortuary temples, and minor additions to 
existing temples. 


8. Famine 


In year 25 of king Senusret I a famine is attested in Egypt. There are only two references, 
one on a stela (UCL 14333)” belonging to Mentuhetep, governor of Armant, and the 
other in the tomb of the governor Amenemhat at Beni Hasan.” Both sources proudly 
state that these governors helped the people in their provinces. There is no record of 
this famine in Qau and Badari, but the province is between Armant and Beni Hasan and 
it seems likely that the famine also devastated the Wadjet province. According to the 
governor Mentuhetep, the famine was caused by a low flood.® Basically the governor 
blames nature as cause of this disaster. However, the low Nile flood might have gone 
together with the reorganisation of the country at about this time. Several times in 
human history it is documented that the reorganisation of a country created problems 
with food supply, leading to disturbing famines. An extreme example is India at the 
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end of the nineteenth century where the British reorganised the agricultural sector 
in favour of cotton production. The results were several devastating famines in which 
several million people died.* One final point should be added. In the temple at Tod 
are preserved the remains of a longer text datable under Senusret I.? This inscription 
mentions the looting of a temple, providing written evidence for some kind of social 
unrest in that reign. Detlef Franke wonders whether the temple pillage happened at the 
time of the famine.” Starvation seems to be common and is mentioned several times in 
texts, mainly of the First Intermediate Period. Famines are mentioned in biographical 
inscriptions of high state officials, most often in a context where it is made clear that 
the official prevented any harm to the people for whom he was responsible. It has been 
argued that they represent stereotyped phrases with little historical value. This might be 
partly true, but the references only make sense if there was the fear of real starvation. 
In the Heqanakht letters it is even said (Letter II): ‘Look, they've started to eat people 
here’. The letters written by Heqanakht, a mortuary priest, to his household are not 
official documents, and therefore we would not expect any official disinformation. 
Nevertheless, the phrase remains open to several interpretations, and ‘started to eat 
people’ might be just a graphic way of describing a bad situation. Our limited knowledge 
of everyday ancient Egyptian language makes everything possible. 


9. Changes in material culture 


Another important point is art and craft production. Here again important changes 
are visible, which again seem most likely to be the result of centralisation at the 
beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. Indeed, the early Twelfth Dynasty under Senusret I 
seems to be a major turning point in the material culture of the country. This change 
has long gone unrecognised as Egyptologists, when studying material culture, very 
often focus on art production. Here, big changes are visible in certain periods while 
in other periods they are not so dramatic. One example is the portraits of Senusret 
III and Amenemhat III. They no longer show a young ageless king, but instead a face 
with furrows and signs of age. Egyptologists quickly connected this new type of royal 
representation with political changes under these rulers.° In contrast, changes in art 
and craft production in the early Twelfth Dynasty are not so fundamental. They are 
not often connected in research with important changes in society. However, a closer 
look at daily life objects used by most levels of society provides a different picture. 
Here changes are visible that might be connected with political changes. The pottery 
style of the classical Middle Kingdom from the time of Senusret I onwards is markedly 
different to that used in the First Intermediate Period up to the early Twelfth Dynasty. 
Dorothea Arnold demonstrated that a new pottery style appeared first under Senusret 
I at Lisht and spread within a short time across the whole country. The pottery in Lisht 
in the first years of his reign was still made in First Intermediate Period tradition, but 
later new forms appear that are almost identical to those found at sites such as Harageh 
or Riqqeh.® Bettina Bader discussed the pottery found at Sedment and came to the 
same conclusion. She even wondered whether there existed a ‘controlled organisation 
power that also reached to pottery making'." 
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A similar observation can be made with the development of coffin styles. Before 
the reign of Amenemhat I, coffins were quite localised in production. Almost every 
cemetery had its own style. Coffins at Gebelein were decorated on the outside with 
figures. Coffins in Asyut had double or even triple text bands on the outside and 
those from Akhmim often show an offering list on the front side.® In the early late 
Old Kingdom to the early Middle Kingdom a simple coffin type (Willems' type I) was 
the most common form in many parts of Egypt. This type shows one text line on all 
outer sides and two wedjat eyes on the front.” However, in the reign of Senusret I it 
was replaced in most parts of Egypt by coffin type IV, which has an additional four 
columns on the long sides and two columns on the short ends.” In detail coffins 
are still different from cemetery to cemetery, but the differences seem now to be 
quite minimal. A further indication is the development of amulets. Amulets are very 
common in the First Intermediate Period and especially the cemeteries around Qau 
and Badari, as we have seen. There are dozens of different types, especially animals 
and body parts made in carnelian, though other materials are also common in this 
period. The rich variety of amulets disappears in the early Middle Kingdom, to be 
replaced by a markedly limited range of types.” 


10. Changes in society 


It seems that several institutions well known from the Old Kingdom and First 
Intermediate Period did not 'survive' the early Twelfth Dynasty. One interesting title 
is hk3 hwt - ‘estate administrator’.” The title is well attested in the Old Kingdom and 
First Intermediate Period and plays an important part in the discussion on how the 
countryside was organised by the central government. 

The title is still sporadically attested in the early Middle Kingdom for lower officials, 
but no longer in the late Middle Kingdom, when its meaning seems to have changed.” 

Attestations in the Middle Kingdom: 


i. Hetep on a bowl found on Elephantine, dated to year 46 of an unnamed king.” 
ii. Hetepkhnum in the Heqanakht papers, in an account dated to year 8 of an unnamed 
king; early Middle Kingdom” 

iii. Igery is depicted in the tomb of the local governor Amenemhat in Beni Hasan.” 
The tomb dates under Senusret I. Iqery is shown next to two offering bearers in 
front of Hetepet, wife of the tomb owner. 

iv. The title appears several times in the ‘Eloquent Peasant’ 


One further interesting point is the disappearance of the word nedjes (nds), 'young 
man'. This word has played an important part in the discussion of First Intermediate 
Period society and is sometimes taken as evidence for some kind of free citizen.” 
Oleg Berlev? was able to show, and Detlef Franke confirmed, that this interpretation 
is not really based on any firm evidence. Instead, the word appears in several inscrip- 
tions of the First Intermediate Period in two contexts; one to describe an individual, 
the other with references to a group. Often an official describes himself as nedjes, 
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as for example the 'overseer of troops' Nesmonth, who is an 'able nedjes in the art 
of warfare’. On the other hand the nedjes people appear in groups as vulnerable.’ 
Therefore a translation as 'young man' seems most suitable; the individual is the 
"brave lad' while in the group he is the youth in the mass of defenceless people. The 
word is no longer used in texts after Senusret I. Does this reflect a social change? Is 
this just a change in vocabulary, or do the types of texts using this word disappear? 

Arkadiy Demidchik discussed several other terms common in the First Intermediate 
Period, but which disappeared in the reign of Senusret I. These include abet, often 
translates as ‘family’, wehyt, also a term for a group of closely related people, and 
shuau ($w3w), poor people. Demidchik sees the disappearance of these words as being 
connected to social changes under the king. He makes clear that the terms themselves 
may not have disappeared from the language but the words were no longer used in 
inscriptions. He wonders whether this has to do with a shift from inscriptions of the First 
Intermediate Period, relating to more private matters, to inscriptions under Senusret I 
and after, focusing much more on the king and the relation of the officials to the king.” 
Indeed, those stelae where officials describe themselves as self-made men (compare pp. 
156-157) disappear in the early Twelfth Dynasty. It remains hard to determine whether 
these types of people disappeared or whether this type of text was no longer in vogue. 


The late Middle Kingdom 


The reign of king Senusret III marked the beginning of the late Middle Kingdom. The 
period saw a further step in centralising the country. Changes are visible in all parts 
of Egyptian society and culture.'? In funerary culture most coffins no longer show 
any interior decoration. The tradition of placing long religious texts on coffins all but 
disappears. Another drastic change in burial customs is the disappearance of wooden 
models showing food production, workshops, boats, and offering bearers. These 
changes indicate that there were new developments in the belief in the afterlife, or 
at least changes in the view of how burials should be best equipped. Other innova- 
tions strongly indicate that there were measures taken by the central government for 
tighter control of commodities and people. First, around the time of Senusret III, the 
first scarab seals with the titles and names of people appear. They show that sealing 
goods became increasingly important. Scarab seals with names and titles do not appear 
often in the Twelfth Dynasty, but in the Thirteenth Dynasty they are very common 
and demonstrate a further tightening of control. In the late Middle Kingdom double 
naming also became a regular practice, especially in administrative documents.’ 
Administrative titles now also became more focused. In the early Middle Kingdom 
there were officials with the title 'steward'. In the late Middle Kingdom, this title was 
often very precise, such as ‘steward who counts the cattle’ or ‘steward who counts 
the boats’.'” Furthermore, strings of titles for higher officials are now much shorter 
in their inscriptions. While the officials in the early Middle Kingdom often have long 
title strings, indicating different tasks and responsibilities, the late Middle Kingdom 
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officials most often had just one function expressed on a monument. Again, that may 
point to a tighter control of officials.!”® 

The one change that was recognised by early Egyptologists of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the disappearance of the local governors.” The series of big governors’ tombs 
in Upper and Middle Egypt seems to stop under Senusret III. In discussing the fall of 
the local governors, Qau plays an important part. In the publication of the German 
excavation at the governors' tombs, all available material for the governors was eval- 
uated. Hans Steckeweh noted that there is a stela of a governor Wahka dated under 
Amenemhat III and identified him with the Wahka known from the latest and biggest 
tomb at Qau."° This provided his evidence that at least one big governor's tomb was 
still built under Amenemhat III. This has been quoted repeatedly by later research- 
ers. In very general terms this evidence certainly does not imply that Wahka at 
Qau was an exception. If Senusret III destroyed the power of local governors, it was 
not an act within a short time, but a process over a longer period. The last big rock 
cut tombs at Meir, Beni Hasan, and el-Bersheh are all more-or-less finished monu- 
ments.'? There is no sign that the governors buried there suddenly lost power or were 
removed by force. Franke evaluated the evidence and drew attention to the governor 
Khnumhetep II at Beni Hasan and his son Khnumhetep.'? The latter is known from 
monuments outside Beni Hasan and it seems certain that he followed a career at the 
royal court. He was sent there on several missions, became 'high steward' and finally 
even vizier. He was buried in a mastaba next to the pyramid of Senusret III and was 
in office under that king and perhaps even under Amenemhat III. Franke argued that 
the policy of Senusret III was to take the sons of local governors to the royal court. 
There they made their career and were therefore excluded from succeeding their 
fathers in the home province. However, there are some flaws in the argument." 
Local governors are indeed still well attested after Senusret III. They just no longer 
commissioned the huge rock-cut tombs. Furthermore, it seems that Khnumhetep III 
was not the eldest son of Khnumhetep II, in which case we would not expect him to 
follow his father in his office. It seems common practice that second sons left home 
to make their career somewhere else." The successor of Khnumhetep II is known 
to have been another son also called Khnumhetep (IV), who built his tomb at Beni 
Hasan.' However, the latter remained unfinished, and it might be argued that he 
lost resources and power while he was in office. 

It seems that something else is going on. Local governors, but also other officials, 
lost resources under Senusret III and were no longer able to build the grand style 
rock tombs. Their burials became more modest and are therefore often no longer 
visible in the archaeological record. Furthermore, it seems possible that the gover- 
nors chose new burial grounds. The governors' tombs of the early Middle Kingdom 
are often placed quite apart from the local towns, evidently in order to build these 
tombs in a dramatic position within the landscape, best visible at Qau. With the move 
of the governors, their officials also moved closer to the towns and their burials too 
disappear from the archaeological record. Qau presents the fortunate situation that 
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several local governors of the late Middle Kingdom are attested on other objects, such 
as seals, offering tables and statues (see below). 

Against Franke's idea that people were taken from the local courts to the royal res- 
idence, it might be argued that there is not much evidence for other similar examples. 
Just one other possible case is known from our sources. the ‘chamberlain of the bureau 
of the treasurer’ Sasatet."" He perhaps came from the governor's family at Hutihyt, the 
capital of the Third Lower Egyptian province (although his name indicates Elephantine 
as his birthplace). On his stela, dated to year one of Amenemhat III, there also appears 
the ‘daughter of the governor of Hut-ihyt', with the name It (or Iq?). The relation of 
this local woman to Sasatet is not stated, but her appearance on the stela shows there 
were connections between a court official and a provincial governor's family.’ 


The local governors in the Wadjet province 


In the third millennium BC, the Wadjet province did not provide much evidence of 
the monumental art known from Ancient Egypt. The only exception is the group of 
Old Kingdom rock cut tombs at Hemamieh, but they are relatively modest. The pic- 
ture changes in the Middle Kingdom. In the Twelfth Dynasty several large tombs for 
the local governors were cut into the rocks north of the town.” They rank among 
the largest private tombs built in the Middle Kingdom. The three biggest belong to 
‘governors’ and ‘overseers of priests’ (h3ry-“ imy-r hmw-ntr) Wahka I, Ibu, and Wahka 
IL A fourth, slightly smaller tomb is for the ‘governor’ Sobekhetep. All tombs were 
found already heavily looted and destroyed. Their exact dating and the sequence of 
the Middle Kingdom governors therefore remain problematic. None of the governors 
is directly linked to a royal name. The three larger governor tombs were all cut into 
the cliffs along the same line. At the edge of the cultivation was some kind of gate- 
way; this is partly preserved for the tomb of Wahka I (Fig. 75), while it is gone for the 
others. Little can be said about its overall structure. The foundations are made of mud 
bricks. Behind the gateway was a causeway, again mainly made of mud bricks with 
some stone paving going up to the cult chapel of the tomb proper. The cult chapels 
were carved into the rock and had an entrance courtyard with columns at the back. 
In this court was a staircase leading up to a smaller columned hall. There followed 
a second hall with several side chambers; the central rear chamber was presumably, 
as at other sites, the location for offering to the statue of the deceased. The burial 
chambers were underground, reached by a shaft. At least one of the burial chambers 
discovered by Schiaparelli was decorated with Coffin Texts. He brought the chamber 
to Turin but did not report in which tomb it was found.’”° Each of these tombs had 
some special architectural features. The tomb of Wahka II is the largest and most 
elaborate with three cult chapels at the back (Figs 76-7). Its causeway is the longest, 
incorporating a bend with an additional gateway. In general plan, the three big tombs 
resemble royal funerary complexes of the Old Kingdom. Petrie compared them with 
Nubian temples.” 
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Figure 75. Tomb of Wahka I (plan, author) 


In the burial chambers were found the sarcophagi belonging to these governors. 
The limestone sarcophagus of Ibu'? is decorated with an elaborate palace façade and 
so far has no parallel in the Middle Kingdom. The tombs were richly equipped with 
statues, some of them carved out of the rocks.'? The chapels were decorated with 
fine reliefs surviving only in small fragments. In the tomb of Wahka II paintings were 
also recorded. The ceiling of the great hall in this tomb was painted too and shows a 
great variety of different patterns arranged as on a chessboard.™ The wall paintings 
here are typical of tombs of the reigns of Senusret III and Amenemhat III, showing 
women at work and fertility figures. Similar paintings were found at Meir in the tomb 
of Ukhkotep IV and are to be connected with new religious beliefs of the late Twelfth 
Dynasty." The tomb of Sobekhetep is the smallest," through still a monument on 
a large scale. No causeway is so far known. It was decorated with paintings, none of 
which are yet published. The name of Sobekhetep was copied by Petrie from the wall 
painting. A fragment of an offering table bears his name too." 

The date and sequence of the Middle Kingdom governors remains a problem.” 
Wahka II had a son with the name Senusret-ankh.'? Senusret in this name is written 
within a cartouche and clearly therefore refers to a king, but it is not known whether 
it is Senusret I, IL or III. Therefore the dating of the governors rests mainly on stylistic 
observations of the reliefs and sculptures found. The tombs of Wahka I and Ibu (1) are 
certainly the earlier ones. In particular the statue fragments found in the tomb of 
Ibu (I) are datable under Amenemhat II and belong to the finest examples of Middle 
Kingdom private sculpture, perhaps made in a workshop which also produced royal 
sculpture, as Biri Fay argued.?' Dorothea Arnold comes to a similar dating but sees 
a local workshop at work.’” 

Ibu was the son of a certain woman called Hetepuy. His father is not known. 
Wahka I dates to about the same time, but the sequence of the governors is not 
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F igure 76. Painting from tomb of Wahka II (Petrie 1930, pl. xxv) 
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Figure 77. Painting from tomb of Wahka II (Petrie 1930, pl. xxviii) 


clear. His mother was called Henu, as indicated by the fragment of a false door found 
in his tomb. His father was perhaps a man called Nakht(i).^ Nakht is not attested 
by a separate tomb, but he is known from a wooden coffin lid and the filiations of 
his sons.?* On the coffin lid he is simply called ‘governor’ (/isty-*). It was found in a 
tomb chamber within the tomb of Ibu.?* He might have been in office after Wahka 
I and Ibu (I). Wahka II had the biggest tomb, but not much else is known about him. 
His mother was a woman called Hetepuy.'* In Stockholm there is a stela showing a 
Wahka, begotten of Nakht and dated by a cartouche of Amenemhat III.?? The stela 
might belong to Wahka II, indicating that his father was called Nakht. However, it 
is also possible that the stela belongs to a third Wahka, as Nakht on the stela seems 
to refer to a woman." Nakht is perhaps also known from a stela now in the British 
Museum. There, there is another governor with the name Nakht. On stylistic grounds 
the stela belongs to a workshop at Qau.'? Nakht is here just called ‘governor’. There 
the mother of the governor Nakht is also called Nakhti. His wife is called Netnub.'^? 
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Figure 78. Two examples of smaller rock cut tombs, perhaps belonging to officials working for the 
local governors (Petrie 1930, pl. xvi) 


Finally, there is a further governor with the name Wahka. Wahka III (or IV) 
was the son of an official called Dedusobek and his wife Neferhetep. He is known 
from a statue™! and a stela. The style of the statue is late Twelfth Dynasty.'” The 
exact date of Sobekhetep, known from the smallest of the four monument tombs, 
remains unknown. Further governors are no longer attested with their tombs, but 
from a range of other objects. Nemtynakht appears on an offering table, while 
the names Ibu (II), Hetep, and Hetepuy are attested on seals with the title ‘mayor 
of Tjebu' and ‘mayor of/in the Wadjet-nome'.^ Some of these governors most 
likely date to the Thirteenth Dynasty, providing evidence that the administration 
in the province went on without any major break into the Second Intermediate 
Period and beyond. 

Near the big rock cut tombs of the governors are some smaller ones most likely 
belonging to officials working for the governors, although the exact date of the 
tombs remains unknown.“ Some Middle Kingdom finds in these tombs indicate that 
they once belonged to people of a higher social level. In the low desert, Tomb 1453 
even yielded the inscribed fragment of a canopic jar. The latter burial was cut 
into the rocks close to the tombs of the governors, and also contained small model 
pottery and broad collar end pieces. These objects are evidently items especially 
made for a burial and not taken from daily life. This is one of the few examples 
of a burial of a person of the ruling class. Similar tombs with a high number of 
objects belonging to a funerary industry are well known from other Middle Kingdom 
cemeteries such as at Asyut, Meir, and Beni Hasan.” Here were found the tombs 
of lower officials working for the governors. Such burials are largely missing from 
Qau but 1453 certainly belongs to this social level even though no name or title 
has survived from this tomb. Other similar tombs must have been close to this 
one, but it seems that they were heavily looted or are not yet excavated. Just a 
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few occasional small objects indicate the presence of once richly equipped burials 
of this social level. 


Evidence from stelae 


There are more than 30 stelae known from Abydos set up by people from Tjebu and 
providing us with at least a glimpse into titles and families in the town at the social 
level just under the local governors.'^ Abydos was the main centre for worshipping 
the Underworld god Osiris. In the Middle Kingdom many people from all around the 
country set up stelae, statues, and offering tables and often even small chapels at 
Abydos to be close to the god and to receive some of the offerings made to him. It 
remains a point of discussion what type of people went to Abydos to place a stela or 
even a whole chapel there. Some scholars have envisaged some kind of pilgrimage 
to Abydos, made by many people who could afford it.“ More recent research argues 
that most of the people placing a monument at Abydos were officials living there 
or sent on a mission at or beyond this place. The substantial, nearly continuous, 
royal building work would have brought a steady stream of many officials, artists, 
and craftsmen to the town. A similar situation is visible on the island of Elephantine 
where a small chapel for the local saint Heqaib was augmented by shrines, statues, 
and stelae set up by different officials. The people setting up these stelae were local 
officials, but there were also people on mission in the region. Elephantine was the 
most southernmost town of Egypt proper, and therefore there were officials passing 
this place constantly on their way to Nubia or working in the quarries at Aswan, 
across the river. There is hardly any evidence that officials not working here set up 
a stela or shrine. A slightly different picture is visible in Edfu, another town in south- 
ern Upper Egypt. Here the locale saint Isi was worshipped, and again there are many 
stelae set up by officials around his tomb. However, almost all these stelae belong to 
local people. There were not many bigger royal projects at Edfu, so the interest in Isi 
remained almost exclusively on a local level.‘ 
The stelae assigned to Qau are listed by Alexander Ilin-Tomich:'*? 
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Figure 79. Stela in Leipzig inv. no 5128 (author, stela lost in WWII, from photograph courtesy of Dietrich 
Raue and Kerstin Seidel) 
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Four stelae mention a local governor: these are Nakht, Nehy, Wahka (II?), and 
another Wahka (III?) One other stela belongs to the ‘deputy governor of Tjebu' 
Ibu, whose father had the same title.‘ This post may be just under the ‘governor’ 
in the administration. Many of these stelae were found at Abydos, and the question 
arises why they were placed there. Looking at all the people with titles on the stelae, 
it becomes clear that these were involved in some building project at Abydos. On one 
stela appears the ‘overseer of builders’ Wahka.'* On another one appears the ‘lector 
priest’ and ‘draughtsman’ Ibi,'9 while the ‘draughtsman’ (zs kdwt) Ini appears on 
a further stela.'*^ On stela Cairo CG 20431 appear two ‘overseers of craftsmen’. On 
a further stela appears the 'carpenter' Sobekhetep, whose father Wahka was also 
‘carpenter.!® Evidently all these titles can be directly linked to building activity, 
most likely at Abydos although no texts explicitly state this on the stelae. For other 
officials this link to building work does not seem so evident but can be inferred. 
The most common title in Middle Kingdom Egypt was 'steward' (imy-r pr), perhaps 
better translated as 'administrator'. People with this title appear on several of the 
stelae assigned to Tjebu.'*5 An essential source for understanding the context of the 
latter title and on these stelae from Qau, are the Reisner papyri. They were found 
in a tomb at Naga ed-Deir not far from Abydos. These are four papyrus scrolls with 
building accounts dating to the reign of king Senusret I. In these papyri the 'stewards' 
play an important role and it seems that they were the main officials organising the 
building work there. In the context of the Abydos stelae of Tjebu people, it might 
also be assumed that they went to Abydos mainly to organise the work. Furthermore, 
several people appear with the title ‘overseer of the serfs’ (imy-r mrt). They were 
most likely responsible for organising the workforce (on the meret people see p. 119). 

It is not entirely clear who was the main person in charge of all these people 
that were going to Abydos. They might have joined in with officials and workmen 
from other parts of the country so that the main leader is not visible on the Tjebu 
stelae. However, one wonders whether the above mentioned 'deputy governor' was 
in charge. Another person of high standing was the ‘treasurer’ (imy-r htmt). A 'treas- 
urer' Sobekhetep appears on two stelae.'“® The ‘treasurer’ Wahka is mentioned on 
another one.'? ‘Treasurers’ belonged to the staff of many local courts. At the royal 
court they had a very high position and are often involved in royal building works.'” 
A similar situation might be expected at local courts. From an inscription in a tomb 
at Beni Hasan belonging to the local governor Khnumhetep (II) we learn that the 
‘treasurer’ there was in charge of building the governor’s tomb.’ This might lead to 
the conclusion that the 'treasurers' were leading the enterprises at Abydos. However, 
perhaps the governors were the officials in charge of the workforce from Tjebu, as 
they are attested there on stelae too. A governor with the name Ibu is attested on seal 
impressions at Wahsut, at Abydos South, providing further evidence for connections 
between Tjebu and Abydos.1” 

In general terms, most of the stelae were set up by one official with a title and 
mention and depict several family members. Therefore on most of them only the 
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stela owner bears a title. A few show wider groups of lower officials;'? in these cases 


perhaps the individuals could not afford their own stela and so several of them 
commissioned a joint monument. These group stelae are typical of the late Middle 
Kingdom, the time after Senusret II, while family stelae are still common at the same 
time. These family stelae also sometimes provide an idea of the households of these 
lower officials. Indeed on two of them ‘female serfs’ (hmwr) appear, and on one stela 
an ‘Asiatic woman’ (see p. 206). One ‘nurse’ called Neferyt appears on these stelae 
and it seems clear that she was regarded as part of the family."^ This is also visible 
on other stelae, where nurses appear often together with the core family. Certain 
names such as Wahka, Ibu, or Sobekhetep are very common at Qau. This makes it 
extremely complicated to identify the same person on different monuments. Even 
if the same name and title appear on two different monuments, the identification 
often remains uncertain. 

The large number of stelae from Qau at Abydos is not comparable with other local 
centres. Not many stelae from Abydos can be assigned to other places in Middle Egypt 
(Fig. 80). The only exceptions are the royal residence in the north and Thebes, both 
places with a strong royal presence and the presence of many important officials. 

Stelae set up by or for a woman are rare. The Abydos stela CG 20316 is one of the 
few examples. It belongs to the ‘lady of the house’ Dedetsobek, begotten of Meryt Ini. 

Stela Cairo CG 20549 is of special interest as it depicts a extended family and can be 
taken as example of the problems a modern researcher faces with the data. The stela 
belongs to the ‘steward’ Wahka begotten of Hetepuy and his father, the ‘follower’!” 
(Smsw) Wahkaemweskhet (read: Wah-ka-em-wes-khet - ‘Wahka is in the broad hall’), 
begotten of Muty. Wahka is shown at the top of the stela on the left side, occupying 
the main position. In front of him there is an offering table and an ‘Asiatic’ woman, 
also called Wahka,"5 preparing the offerings. Wahkaemweskhet is depicted on the 
right side (Fig. 81). He is sitting on a chair and holds a flail. Behind him stands his 
wife Hetepuy. As already mentioned, the wider family of Wahka is also depicted on 
the stela. The relations between the people are expressed in terms such as ‘his son’, 
‘his daughter’, ‘his brother’. Nevertheless, it is hard to reconstruct a family tree since 
'son' could mean 'son', but it also could mean 'grandson'. Furthermore, it is often 
not possible to decide whether ‘his’ (son, daughter, or whatever) refers to the main 
person on the stela or to another person mentioned. On stela Cairo CG 20549 the main 
person is Wahka, but the reference point for the family members seems to be mainly 
Wahkaemweskhet. The mother of the latter is called Muty in the filliation. Muty is 
also depicted on the stela with the caption ‘his mother Muty’. Evidently ‘his’ refers 
to Wahkaemweskhet and one wonders whether ‘his’ always refers to him and not 
to Wahka, albeit Wahka is the main person. Several of Wahka's family members had 
positions at the local court. Another Wahka, most likely a brother of Wahkaemweskhet, 
was ‘treasurer’, another one, Wahkaaa, ‘keeper of clothing’. Of some further spe- 
cial interest are several members of the household that were most likely some kind 
of servants. Five women are called ‘Asiatic’, and four ‘servants’ (hmt). There is 
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Figure 80. Stela with people from Qau, found at Abydos (Petrie 1903, pl. xxxi (top left)) 


some discussion in Egyptology about the meaning and position of the titles 'servant' 
and 'Asiatic'. The Asiatic women on the stela mentioned have purely Egyptian names. 
One of them is called Wahka and one wonders whether she is named after Wahka, 
the stela owner. She is indeed shown in front of him preparing the offerings at an 
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Figure 81. The family of Wahkaemweskhet (boxes with dashed lines = woman; author) 


offering table. The ‘Asiatic’ woman Hetepuy may likewise have been named after the 
wife of Wahkaemweskhet. From other monuments it is clear that a large number of 
women in the Middle Kingdom were labelled ‘(female) servant’. Strangely there seems 
to be no male word ‘servant’. However, the designation ‘king’s servant’ appears in 
lists, often together with ‘(female) servants’, and it appears most likely that ‘king’s 
servant’ is the male equivalent of ‘(female) servant’. 

From several sources it is clear that these people were dependant on others. The 
most important source for this is Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 which bears on the back 
a contract of transfer of people.” Ninety-five people were transferred, many of them 
labelled as ‘servant’ (hmt), ‘king’s servant’ (hm-niswt), or ‘Asiatic’. No one person was 
called both ‘servant’ and ‘Asiatic’. As the papyrus documents a transfer of people, 
Hayes, who published the document, regards hmt and hm-niswt as ‘slave’.!® In the 
Brooklyn papyrus, both Asiatics and servants can have occupations. Three male serv- 
ants are ‘home master’ (hry-pr), five are farmers (ihwti) and there is one sandalmaker 
(tbw). Female servants have a wider range of occupations. There are two ‘weavers’ 
(ds ssr), one hairdresser (nst), two gardeners (ksrt) and one cosmetician (zst n r.s).* 
‘Servant’ was evidently not a job description but most likely a social status. 

Tjebu does not appear often in other sources of the Middle Kingdom. In the 
Reisner papyri the town is mentioned as a destination or source for mud bricks.‘ 
In the Semna despatches, copies of letters from the Nubian fortress Semna, found in 
a Theban tomb, a ‘warrior of Tjebu, Rensi's son Senu’ is mentioned. The despatch 
dates to the reign of Amenemhat III. It was written in the fortress Khesef-Mediau, 
which is today known as Serra-East in Lower Nubia, a short distance south of Abu 
Simbel.'** Evidently a person from Tjebu was on military duty in Nubia under 
Amenemhat III. 


Nubians in the Wadjet province 


At the southern border of Egypt, foreigners continually tried to enter the country. 
The affairs at the Egyptian Nubian border are well known from the Semna despatches. 
One of these letters reports that two Medjau men, three Medjau women and children 
came asking whether they could work in Egypt. The Medjau people were hunters and 
gatherers living in the eastern desert of Nubia. They were asked about the conditions 
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in the desert but were sent back there even though the desert was ‘dying of hunger'.'^ 
Evidently they were facing death in the desert. Other letters are not so bleak and report 
on goods exchange between Nubia and Egypt. A similar picture appears on the Semna 
stela found on the border with Nubia at the fortress of Semna and set up under king 
Senusret III. The inscriptions on this monument report that Nubians are allowed to 
cross the border in order to trade, but not to settle in Egypt.'*° Nevertheless, there is 
good written and archaeological evidence for Nubians and Medjau coming to Egypt 
and living there. Nubians appear in inscriptions often in lower positions, but there are 
also Nubian women at the royal court." The Medjau people may also be visible in the 
archaeological record all over Egypt, including in the Wadjet province where remains 
of Nubian settlements and burials were found. Their burials are known as ‘pan-graves’ 
in Egyptology (Fig. 82). When their burials were first encountered in excavations, 
they appeared as round, not very deep holes in the ground superficially resembling 
‘pans’.'* The burials were first described by Flinders Petrie in his excavation report 
on the cemeteries at Abadiya and Hu.'? When preserved, the superstructures of these 
burials consist of stone circles. It seems clear that these people lived for a long time in 
Egypt and might have used at least some cemeteries over several generations. There 
are some difficulties in placing these people in a specific chronological order within 
the Middle Kingdom. Their burials do not often contain datable objects. Furthermore, 
so far it has not been possible to see a development in style of their pottery.'”° 

Petrie first argued that the pan-grave people came from Libya. However, there is 
now enough evidence to indicate that they most likely came from the eastern deserts, 
although they are mostly just known from sites along the Nile, in Upper Egypt, and 
in Nubia.’ One further piece of evidence is the common use of the Nerita shell. This 
shell appears in the Red Sea and is well attested in connection with pan-grave people 
in Qau and Badari. The pan-grave culture, especially the pottery, is in many ways 
Nubian.'? The pottery is often decorated with rough patterns of parallel incised lines. 
Most vessels are bowls with a round foot; others are plain with a dark rim at the top 
(Fig. 96). Other typical burial goods are beads, most likely worn as necklaces. 

Small pan-grave cemeteries were found at two places in the Wadjet province. 
One such is cemetery 1300. It lies north of the other Egyptian cemeteries at Qau and 
apart from the cultivation, more into the desert. Only eight graves are recorded in 
the publication. The other cemetery (5400) was found at the south end of Badari, 
close to Hemamieh. It contained only 20 burials which were typical of the pan-grave 
people. The graves were round holes and there was not much pottery; many burials 
did not even contain one pot. The most common objects were personal adornments, 
mainly beads but also several silver earrings. Many bodies still had the remains of 
skin wrappings. A copper axe was found in one tomb (5462) and animal horns were 
occasionally placed into the burial. The deceased were always in a contracted position. 

The remains of settlements belonging to these people were found too. Sadly the 
excavation report is very terse on this and no plans are presented, only descriptions. 
The largest settlement consisted of the remains of eight huts, some round, some 
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Figure 82. Pan grave pottery, a silver ring and clay figurine 


rectangular. Some of the huts are quite small, not much more than 1.6 m in diameter, 
one was bigger, being more than 3 m in diameter. The smaller ones might be storage 
installations rather than huts for living. They were all built of mud bricks. One piece 
of mud plaster still showed the imprints of palm sticks and very likely comes from 
the roofing of the hut. The same hut was divided by an internal wall into two rooms 
but was just 1.3 x 2 m overall. The finds in these huts include pottery sherds, scraps 
of copper, beads, shells, and pottery figures.” 

From this evidence it seems that these people lived in small groups apart from 
the Egyptian population. The animal bones found in the tombs might indicate the 
importance of animals in their lives. In Egyptian burials animal bones appear too but 
are much rarer. Therefore, it might be argued that their main income base was cattle 
breeding. Egyptian objects show that they were in contact with the Egyptians living 
close by. The precise nature ofthe relation between these two people remains a matter 
of speculation. It was often assumed that they became mercenaries but arrived as 
herdsmen and were later hired as soldiers. The evidence for this is not strong. Many 
weapons were found in their burials.” The evidence for this in the Middle Kingdom 
is not so rich, while it is well attested for later periods. Whether this also applies 
to the small groups of pan-grave people attested in the Wadjet province remains 
unknown. The burials of the pan-grave people here show little Egyptian influence 
and seem to belong to the earlier examples of the pan-grave people attested in Egypt, 
dating perhaps to the second part of the Middle Kingdom.” 


Middle Kingdom settlements 


The Middle Kingdom is one of the periods of ancient Egyptian history with a high 
number of well excavated settlements, providing a more detailed idea of how large 
parts of the population lived. One important recently excavated site lies in the Eastern 
Delta near the modern village of Ezbet Rushdi (Fig. 83). Here were found the remains of 
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a temple dating to about the reign of Senusret III. Under the temple lay the remains 
of a small planned settlement. This was most likely a village placed there in order 
to develop a region within Egypt perhaps also to defend the region against people 
coming from the East. 

The exact date of the settlement is not known for sure, but it must date before or 
under Senusret III. The excavators estimated that the place was in use for only about 
30 years before the temple occupied the space.” The settlement was surrounded by 
a wall. The walled area was only about 55 m wide, but perhaps much longer, provid- 
ing a long rectangular shape. The houses within these walls were built in rows on a 
grid pattern. Four houses formed one block and remains of eight blocks were found, 
although some were only partially preserved. There were also several deviations. In 
the north-western corner ofthe village there was a space built up with irregular walls, 
perhaps some kind of communal area used for economic activities. No house was fully 
excavated, making it difficult to supply a typical plan. One of the better preserved 
houses was found in the north-eastern corner of the village. House I, as labelled by 
the excavators, was once perhaps 5 x 10 m, with a central room about 3.75 x 2 m. South 
of that was a narrower room of same length. Here were found remains of economic 
activities, such as fragments of a beer jar and a place for grinding grain. East of it 
there was another large room covering the whole width of the house. On the west 
were perhaps two smaller rooms, possibly forming the entrance area. In front of the 
house there was a round granary that stood in an open area, perhaps a courtyard. 

From the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, parts of another settlement in the 
Eastern Delta are preserved. The settlement was found at the lowest level in the 
modern village of Tell el-Dab'a, known as Hutwaret in ancient Egyptian sources and 
Avaris in Greek sources. This town was situated at the very edge of the Eastern Delta. 
The houses were about 5.5 x 5.5 m in area and arranged in blocks of 12 and perhaps 


Figure 83. Middle Kingdom settlement at Ezbet Rushdi (author from Czerny 2015a, 39, fig. 5A) 
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24 houses. It can be calculated that there were originally at least 342 such houses. 
This would amount to a settlement of at least around 1000 people, assuming that each 
house contained a nuclear family. Remains of a wall survived on the north side of the 
settlement, perhaps originally surrounding the whole town. On the east was a big open 
square and one larger building, too badly preserved to yield any idea of its function. 

Each house had five small rooms. There was an entrance hall with a tiny kitchen; 
behind it was a court, about 3 x 2.5 m, and two further rooms, perhaps used for 
sleeping. From the excavations it is clear that the houses were soon enlarged and so 
were seen as too small even for the early inhabitants. In practical terms either the 
houses were extended to the street, or two were united into one unit. Some courtyards 
had holes in the ground, perhaps for placing water jars. No fireplaces are securely 
attested, although ash was found quite often. Within the settlement were found some 
burials of newborn and small children. One was that of a child about 1 year old. It was 
placed in a contracted position with the head to the north, looking east. There were 
no burial goods, with the sole exception of an animal bone, perhaps the remains of 
a funerary meal.’ Another burial of a newborn was found in a hole within a house. 
The child was again placed in a contracted position on its left side, with the head to 
the north. There were again no burial goods, but a charred fruit was found, perhaps 
a symbolic eternal meal.’ 

People lived here only for a short period but the remains comprise some of the 
most important evidence for the living conditions of the working population. The 
faunal and floral remains provide a clear idea of their diet, at least in this part of Egypt. 
From the identifiable bones of domesticated animals were donkeys, cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and dogs. Interestingly bones of pigs were the most common; although 
not often mentioned in texts or shown in tomb depictions, they were a popular meat 
source. About 3696 of the bones of house animals belonged to pigs. About 4096 of the 
bones are of sheep or goats. Their bones are very similar, so it is not often possible 
to distinguish between the two. Some bones of wild animals were found, such as 
antelopes; there are only a few bones of birds. Another important food source was 
fish, by far the most common being the catfish (8096 of the fish bones), followed by 
the Nile perch (with just 4.5%). 

The most common find was pottery, which can be divided into household ware 
and vessels used in food production. The household ware consists of many types of 
bowls, most with a rounded bottom, there are beakers, globular jars and finally a few 
big storage jars. Among food production pottery, a high number of bread moulds were 
found in two main forms, both in a rough Nile clay. One is a cylindrical type, found 
throughout Egypt, while the other is a short cylinder, not so well attested at other 
sites.” Other functional pottery included several fragments of huge plates, perhaps 
once used for an oven. Finally, there were fragments of spinning bowls used in textile 
production. These are flat bowls with handles on the inside.” Most of the pottery was 
made on a wheel. There are two types of fabrics. There are Nile silt vessels, which is 
a red ware, and marl clay vessels. Marl clay contains a high proportion of chalk and 
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the vessels are often yellowish/whitish in colour. The marl came from the Memphite 
region, so it seems that the settlement was supplied from there, at least with the 
pottery. Few vessels had any decoration. On some sherds pre-fired pot marks were 
found, such as crosses or just a simple stroke.?” 

Few of the finds could be classified as ‘luxury’ objects. There are two fragments 
of stone vessels, some faience beads and some scarabs. Metal finds were extremely 
rare. There was one copper needle and there were fragments of a mould, indicating 
that there was metal working at this place. All tools found were of stone. Even around 
2000 BC metal tools were evidently still a rarity. Metal objects would doubtless have 
been taken by the inhabitants when they left the settlement, but the overall evidence 
seems to indicate that metal was scarce, otherwise one would expect some more 
examples. There were almost no objects that could be classified as art. Some fragments 
of clay figures were found. Two fragments, about 4 cm in size, are of humans. There 
were also three fragments of animal figure, one perhaps a dog and another perhaps 
a hippopotamus.?® 

The houses excavated were extremely small. The whole settlement was doubt- 
less planned by the state or at least by some local authority. Its function remains 
unknown. Possibly this region was not densely populated at that time and farmers 
were placed here in an effect to colonise sparsely settled parts of the country. 
Other possible reasons include large scale building projects for which the workforce 
would need nearby habitations. One option is the building of the *wall of the rulers' 
mentioned in literary sources of the early Twelfth Dynasty. Another option is that 
there is a connection to the *marshland dwellers' (sekhtyw). It has been shown that 
these people, living at the edge of the Delta and therefore at the edge of Egypt, were 
brought under systematic state control at about this time. The finds at the settlements 
show that the people living here prepared their own food and were most likely also 
involved in farming. However, in the houses of the first phase, no installations for 
keeping animals were found, so that it has been assumed that the animals for the 
whole community were placed at a separate location.” Another sign of the heavy 
involvement of the state is the marl pottery; marl was not local, but came from the 
Memphite region where the royal residence lay. Interestingly, already in the second 
phase of the settlement, when people started to alter the houses and united some 
of them to gain more living space, there is also evidence that certain installations 
were placed into the newly designed living units. Storage places were built into 
the houses and perhaps places for animals.?"? Is this a sign that the function of the 
settlement changed? 

Another well excavated town of the Middle Kingdom was found on Elephantine. 
The preservation conditions of the houses vary. The excavated part of the town, 
located in its centre, is not big. It remains problematic to relate houses to a certain 
social class. Space on the island was limited, so it is possible that small houses do 
not necessarily belong to the poorest. Where space is limited, even wealthier people 
might live in small dwellings, something best visible today when comparing house 
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and flat sizes in major cities such as London or 
Paris with houses in the countryside. 

House 12 on Elephantine (Fig. 84) dates to 
the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and replaced 
a house of the early Middle Kingdom of about 
the same size and layout. At about 10 x 5 m it 
is one ofthe smaller dwellings excavated in the 
town. The house consisted of a middle hall or 
courtyard. From the archaeological evidence 
it remains uncertain whether this middle 
room was once roofed or not. The entrance of 
the building is not preserved and can only be 
reconstructed; it was on the short, north-east 
side. Behind the entrance there was a small 
room, just 2.5 x 2.5 m, and next to this was the 
kitchen. No oven was preserved but the room 
was found full of ash layers, indicating its 
function. At the opposite side there were two 
rooms. The smaller one was open to the main 
hall, while the second had a door. The room 
is so hidden, one wonders whether it func- 
tioned as a sleeping room. Animal droppings 
were found throughout the house, indicating 
that the inhabitants lived here together with 
animals. There are no remains of a staircase and no indication of a second storey or 
that the roof was used?" 


Figure 84. House on Elephantine 
(redrawn from von Pilgrim 1996, fig. 9) 


Society in the Middle Kingdom 


For some Egyptologists the Middle Kingdom state has a negative image and is seen as 
highly oppressive. Jan Assmann recognises a ‘police state nature’ in it.?? Jürgen von 
Beckerath describes the Egypt of Amenemhat III as a ‘totalitarian’ state." Barry Kemp 
labels the Middle Kingdom a ‘prescriptive society'."^ These are certainly subjective 
views and not very useful for understanding the Middle Kingdom state. 

In the Middle Kingdom the king was still the head of the state and most likely the 
most powerful person. However, for the Twelfth Dynasty and partly for the Thirteenth 
the king and his family remain a mystery. It is as yet not clear how the king related, 
in terms of family ties, to his subjects and officials. So far as can be seen, most kings 
were the son of their predecessor. Several king's wives were also daughters of a 
king. Neferu was the daughter of Amenemhat I, wife of Senusret I and mother of 
Amenemhat II. Khenmetneferhedjet,?^ Neferethenut and Itakayet were both king's 
wife (of Senusret III) and king's daughter. 
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On the other hand, there is evidence through examination of bones that 
Amenemhat III was married to two women who were not related to each other. 
Therefore, at least one of them did not come from the king’s family.‘ Nevertheless 
the royal family appears in the sources as an exclusive circle of people; no relations 
of family members to other parts of society are recorded. Several king's daughters 
are known, but there is no evidence that they were married to any officials. They are 
mainly known from their burials, some of them found undisturbed with high quality 
personal adornments. 'King's sons' are almost totally invisible in the Twelfth Dynasty. 
It is hard to believe that Amenemhat I, Senusret III, or Amenemhat III did not have 
any sons besides their successors but few appear in our sources. It might be argued 
that they dropped the title 'king's son' after becoming adult and that they entered 
a career as officials at the royal court. That would mean that several of the officials 
known from monuments might be members of the royal family but invisible in the 
sources. This is in stark contrast to the Old Kingdom where the king surrounded 
himself with family members.” Sons, brothers, and nephews had high positions. 
King's daughters were married to important officials, perhaps to secure their loyalty. 
All this is not visible in the sources of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The situation also contrasts with the Thirteenth Dynasty, which left substantial 
evidence for connections between the royal family and officials. The queens Aya and 
Nubkhaes?* came from important families of high officials. Aya was connected to the 
family of the vizier Ankhu. She appears in Papyrus Boulaq 18 (a palace account). The 
name of her husband is not well-preserved there. Nubkhaes is known from several 
monuments, the most famous being stela Louvre C 13.” Her uncle was the ‘high 
steward' Nebankh and her brother the 'reporter' Sobekemsaf. Family relations of the 
king to officials are also attested on other occasions. The wife of the ‘personal scribe 
of the king's document’ Iymeru, Senbsimai, also bears the title ‘king’s sister'.?? There 
is at least one case of a 'king's son' in an administrative position. The 'king's son' 
Hapy was ‘scribe of the king's document of assembly’. His mother was the 'king's wife’ 
Abetni. Her royal husband is not known.” The case of women of important families 
becoming queen has often seen as evidence that these families were able to marry 
one of their daughters to a king. However, it seems equally possible simply that one 
member of the family became a king. 

After unification of the country under the Theban king Mentuhetep II, new devel- 
opments are visible in the administration at the royal court. The ranking titles were 
now again restricted to a small number of officials at the highest social level.?? It is 
clear that the king considerably reorganised the royal court. On the one hand, many 
offices that were typical of a provincial court were continued, as the court at Thebes 
was previously organised as the court of a local governor. On the other hand, the king 
reinstalled offices so far only known from the royal court, such as the vizier, so far not 
well attested for the First Intermediate Period. The 'scribe of the king's document' is 
another title not yet attested at provincial courts. The 'steward', the 'treasurer' and the 
‘overseer of the gate’ are not attested at the royal court in the Old Kingdom but were 
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used in the provincial administration of the late Old Kingdom and First Intermediate 
Period. These people administered the courts oflocal governors. When the local provin- 
cial Theban court became a national one, these local officials became national ones.” 

These officials were the highest at the royal court, distinguished with the full 
ranking title string: ‘member of the elite, foremost of action, royal sealer and sole 
friend’ (iry-pct, haty-“, htmty-bity, smr-w“ty). In addition to the officials mentioned of 
Mentuhetep II, the court also included several other officials with these ranking titles: 
the ‘overseer of troops’ Antef, the ‘scribe of the king’s document’ Iai, the ‘overseer of 
sealers’ Meru, the ‘overseer of the enclosure’ Djar, the ‘overseer of the gateway’ Dagi. 
The social background of these high officials is not known.” 

The lower officials at the royal palace are not well-attested for the early Middle 
Kingdom although it can be expected that high officials had a staff of people working 
for them in the palace. A rare exception is Meketre. ‘The sealer’ Meketre is attested 
in a rock inscription at Aswan together with the 'overseer of sealers' Khety and dated 
to year 41 under Mentuhetep II.” This Meketre is most likely the later ‘treasurer’ 
and 'high steward', who is well known from other sources including his monumental 
Theban tomb.”° The case demonstrates a certain social mobility within the ruling 
class at the royal court, but also seems to indicate that most people visible in writ- 
ten sources around the royal court belong to a quite closed social group. They were 
perhaps also connected by family ties, a feature which only becomes evident in the 
sources of the late Middle Kingdom. 

Perhaps the best known official belonging to this social level of lower officials, 
but still belonging to the ruling class, is Heqanakht, known from his letters found at 
Thebes. Heqanakht was 'ka-priest' and most likely responsible for the mortuary cult of 
the vizier Ipi. Heqanakht was running a small estate with several servants; altogether 
15 people are attested in his household.?" These include family members such as Ipi, 
the mother of Heqanakht, Hetepet, his aunt or sister. It remains unclear who was the 
legal owner of the estate. Did Heqanakht own it, or was it given to him as a source of 
income for his post as funerary priest, while the legal owner was somebody else and 
the estate would return to the legal owner when the duties were done? Nevertheless, 
Heqanakht still had a workforce that he exploited. Heqanakht evidently belonged to 
the lower end of the ruling class. 

The provincial governors ofthe early Middle Kingdom form the best-known social 
group of the period.” They are mainly known from their monumental rock cut tombs 
in Middle and Upper Egypt. The chapels of these tombs are often decorated, and some 
of them bear long biographical inscriptions. The governors at Beni Hasan are particu- 
larly well-researched. Two groups of governors are visible at Beni Hasan, one dating to 
the Eleventh Dynasty and one to the Twelfth. The governors of the Eleventh Dynasty 
are less well-known. They had decorated rock cut tombs but no long biographical 
inscriptions. In contrast, three of the tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty bear long texts 
providing important information on the duties of these people but also information 
on their social networks and marriage strategies.” These inscriptions show how much 
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one group of people kept power in their hands: all governors of the Twelfth Dynasty 
came from one family. Intermarriage with relatives of governors of neighbouring 
provinces is also visible. Evidently the families of different provinces were thus closely 
connected.?? At other places the evidence for intermarriage between provinces is not 
that clear. For example, the coffin of the ‘son of the governor’ (z3-h3ty-“) Wahka has 
survived from Meir.?! Wahka is a name very often found in the Wadjet province and 
there is the possibility that this Wahka married across provinces. 

It is unclear how the families of governors related to the other officials in the prov- 
inces. Most lower officials are known from coffins and from the depictions in the gov- 
ernor's tombs.”*” Neither type of source normally provides information on the parents 
or other family members. Occasional evidence might indicate that these lower officials 
were connected by family ties to the local governors, but the evidence is open to dif- 
ferent interpretations. First of all there are some lower officials with the title 'son of a 
governor’. Ukhhetep at Meir was ‘son of a governor’ and ‘overseer of fields'.?? At Rifeh 
the burial of the great wab-priest and ‘son of a governor’ Khnumnakht was found.” 

The Late Middle Kingdom is one of the better periods for gaining at least a vague 
idea of Egyptian society as a whole. The stelae of the period provide evidence for 
networks and family relations for a much wider scale of society than in many other 
periods of Egyptian history. Burials, houses, and papyri provide evidence from the 
broader population. According to the sources, the ruling class consisted at this time of 
a number of families in which most members held important administrative positions. 
The men close to the king are easy to see in our sources as they carry the ranking 
titles ‘member of the elite’, ‘foremost of action’, ‘royal sealer’, and ‘sole friend’. At the 
royal court there were about ten men at any given time with these titles combined 
with a title announcing their function, such as ‘treasurer’, ‘high steward’ or vizier. In 
the provinces the local governors also often carry these paramount ranking titles. So 
it seems that the highest officials at the royal court were on the same level as local 
governors, at least as expressed in their titles. These men at the royal court were most 
likely those mentioned in several Egyptian texts as the ‘friends’ (smrw) of the king.” 

The social background of the high officials of the late Middle Kingdom is rarely 
identifiable. For the Twelfth Dynasty there are a few cases where it is possible to 
establish family relations between officials. One of these few cases is the vizier Ameny 
(datable under Amenemhat III), who was married to a daughter of the ‘overseer of 
troops’. The family might be further related to two other high officials: the ‘over- 
seer of fields’ Nehy and the vizier Senusret-ankh.?" One better known example is 
Khnumhetep. He was the son of Khnumhetep (II), local governor at Beni Hasan. It 
seems that he was sent as a young boy to the royal residence. There he was involved 
in several expeditions. He became ‘high steward’ and at the end of his career he 
became vizier.?* The best documented example for a wider family of officials is that 
of the vizier Ankhu.?? He was the son of a vizier, perhaps of Samonth. He was also 
the father of two viziers, lymeru and Ressenb, thus forming a dynasty of viziers in 
the Thirteenth Dynasty. Through marriage it is clear that the family had a network of 
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high positions. His mother Henutpu was the daughter of a ‘royal sealer’ and ‘priest 
of Amun', evidently the highest religious personality at Thebes at this time. His 
daughter Senebhenas was married to the 'overseer of the half domain' Upuauthetep. 
However, it is remarkable that there are almost no other officials visible whose social 
background is known. 

It remains unclear whether there was any social mobility from a working class or 
middle class background to the position of a higher official. Officials whose fathers 
do not bear titles might be taken as evidence that these fathers were people from a 
lower social background. However, it seems rather that there is a dominant tendency 
not to mention important titles of the parents. In the New Kingdom fathers are often 
just called zab leading to the assumption that they did not hold important positions, 
but some of these fathers appear in other sources as important officials. The sons 
just do not mention those high titles in their filiation.” 

The functions of several of the high officials are well researched, while we do not 
have much knowledge for the tasks of others. The duties of the viziers, the treasurers 
and high stewards are quite well known. The vizier was the head of the administra- 
tion in general. He was the main person in charge of the palace administration, that 
includes legal matters but also the provincial administration. The treasurer was in 
charge of the commodities that were administered and stored in the palace, such as 
food, oil, and textiles.” The high steward was in charge of the agricultural domains 
all around the country that supplied the palace with food. For other high officials 
with ranking titles, the function remains rather obscure. From both the royal and 
provincial courts, the ‘overseer of the gateway’ is known. Especially in the middle of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, this official seems to have been important at the royal court, 
leading expeditions and undertaking building works for the king.” However, we have 
very little idea about his daily tasks. 

Under the highest officials, there was a wider pool of officials with less important 
titles, often working for them in the administration. They are mainly known from 
many stelae and statues and to a lesser extent from other objects, such as their bur- 
ials and burial equipment. They also appear on monuments of the higher officials. 
These lower officials and the higher ones formed the ruling class and are heavily 
interconnected by family ties. Most people known from monuments, mainly stelae, 
therefore belong to one social stratum: the ruling class. One example providing evi- 
dence for the close connection of these people is an official called Khenmes. He is 
known from several stelae of the Thirteenth Dynasty. On several of them he bears the 
title string ‘keeper of the chamber, butler’ (iry-t wdpw). On other monuments he is 
'king's acquaintance' and belongs with this title to a higher social level, just under 
the court officials.” Indeed there are several cases where a ‘king’s acquaintance’ was 
promoted to the position of a high official, such as the ‘high steward’ Nebankh?^ or 
the ‘treasurer’ Senebi.?“ 

Under the social level of the officials with titles there was most likely a level 
of people often labelled ‘middle class’. These are peasants or craftsmen who were 
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engaged in production. They did not exploit the labour of others and might just 
use other labour for auxiliary work. Many of these people might be less well-to-do 
members of landowning communities (compare pp. 19-20). It remains hard to identify 
these people in the archaeological or written records. Burial 734 at Qau (see p. 166) 
might belong to a woman of the middle class. Her burial is well equipped with per- 
sonal adornments. No inscriptions survived to pinpoint her social position. She could 
well be the daughter or wife of a local official. The same problem appears with burial 
315 at Qau (Fig. 75). The man was buried in a shaft tomb with a chamber and placed 
in a painted coffin. The only burial good was one pottery vessel. He certainly had 
resources, despite the simple appearance of the tomb. A painted coffin was certainly 
not cheap. However, again, he might have been a local official. Nothing can be said 
for sure about his social class. 

Much research has been done in recent years to identify this middle class, although 
there are only a few substantial studies. Janet Richards looked at tombs and grave 
goods mainly at Harageh and Riqqeh and observed a wide range of wealth in the Middle 
Kingdom. Miriam Müller discussed one house at Tell el-Dab'a/Avaris and observed 
there a certain level of wealth visible in the archaeological record.” Both researchers 
argued for a middle class in the Middle Kingdom. In both cases written records are 
mostly missing to confirm the class of the people involved. The house presented by 
Müller might well belong to a lower official working in the administration of Avaris. 
One example for comparison is the tomb chapel of Khnumhetep (II) at Beni Hasan 
Khumhetep is clearly the main person depicted here. Other people are his family 
members. Beside these, there are about 80 people shown in the tomb with titles. 
Some of them were perhaps manual workmen, like three herdsmen.’ Many others, 
however, were administrators on the estate of Khnumhetep and in the province. There 
is a ‘treasurer’, an ‘overseer of fields’, an ‘overseer of sealers’ and even a ‘scribe of 
the king’s document’. Similar middle-ranking officials would probably have existed 
at Tell el-Dab‘a/Avaris or at Harageh and Riqqeh. Clearly, one option is that many of 
the wealthier houses belonged to these people. Many tombs that display some wealth 
might belong to those lower officials, who still belong to the ruling class, something 
that is even confirmed by inscriptions found at Harageh?* and Riqqeh,”” two of the 
main cemeteries investigated by Richards. 

It is plausible that large parts of the population would have worked for the corvée 
system of the ‘great enclosure’. People in the Brooklyn Papyrus 35.1446 called in for 
work often bear titles; these are mostly rather modest. The highest position seems to 
be a ‘skipper of the treasury’. The papyrus provides evidence for the social range of 
people who were called in for corvée, perhaps including those that might be labelled 
middle class.**' It remains unknown whether members of the ruling class also had to 
do corvée. The corvée system was perhaps already introduced under king Mentuhetep 
II. The title ‘overseer of the enclosure’ is attested at the royal court for this period 
(p. 174). Under Senusret I there is further evidence for the ‘enclosure’, including 
scribes working there. The conquest of Nubia might have put the king to the necessity 
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of organising the country very tightly, and it seems that the division between poor 
and rich became starker than ever. It has been argued that many people of the middle 
classes became poorer and disappear from the archaeological records. They could no 
longer afford well equipped tombs, although it might be argued that burial customs 
changed; a rich burial equipment was no longer important. Furthermore, the central 
government was building new settlements and towns in many parts of the country. 
This might be part of an 'inner' colonisation. Less developed parts of the country 
were exploited. The most famous example is the Fayum. At the edge of the Fayum, 
a town, Hetepsenusret (today better known as Lahun) was founded close to the pyr- 
amid of Senusret II. The place functioned as a pyramid town, but there is also good 
evidence that it was a regional centre. The building of the pyramid of Amenemhat 
III was organised from here.?” 

The working population in Middle Kingdom Egypt is not clearly visible in the 
archaeological records of the cemeteries, as few burials of people belonging to this 
social level have been excavated. Settlement archaeology fills a gap here with several 
places with smaller houses that most likely belong to this level of people. Their living 
conditions are therefore quite well known. However, the settlement archaeology and 
the archaeology of the burials do not provide any idea of the social status of these 
people within the society. An empty tomb might indicate a person with few resources 
but might also be a deliberate choice of someone with resources. Therefore, at this 
point it might be useful to have a look at the different words used for the working 
population in Middle Kingdom Egypt. 

One major topic of discussion in Egyptology concerns the status of particular 
groups of the working population, and how to translate the different designations of 
members of social groups in the Middle Kingdom. The main words under discussion 
are ‘b3k’/‘b3kt’ (servant), ‘amt’ (female servant) and ‘hm-niswt’ (‘servant of the king’, 
shortened to ‘hm’ (male servant). These words were used for individuals. A word often 
employed for a group of people is ‘mrt’, already encountered in the title ‘overseer of 
meret-people’ and briefly discussed for the Old Kingdom (p. 119). Different studies 
have sought to provide a more precise idea of the position of these people. In general 
the discussion focuses on whether these people were slaves, servants, or serfs. 

Before these terms and the discussions are summarised, however, it should be said 
that there is good evidence that there were serfs or at least people dependent on higher 
officials not provided with any special designation or title, such as the ones just men- 
tioned. In Brooklyn Papyrus 35.1446 runaways from the ‘great enclosure’ are listed. These 
people do not bear titles, but behind their names appear other names, institutions or 
names of towns. The town behind a name might indicate the home town of the person 
mentioned. However, in cases where an official is mentioned, the impression arises that 
these runaways were owned in some way by these officials. There are certainly different 
options for understanding this relationship. The runaways might have worked for them 
on their estates, basically as employees. In this case they would be the equivalent of 
free labourers. However, another option would be that these people were in some way 
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owned by the officials, perhaps not in the social category of a slave, but as a serf. In 
practical terms these might be not very different. A legally free labourer working on 
an estate in the countryside perhaps had little other choice, was fully dependent on 
the estate owner, and was therefore in practical terms ‘owned’. As the evidence in the 
Middle Kingdom is not very abundant, several points remain speculative. 

The designations ‘hm-niswt (king's servant), ‘hm’ (servant),?* and ‘hmt (female 
servant) appear regularly but not frequently in the Middle Kingdom. Oleg Berlev 
looked at the evidence and tried to reconstruct the social meaning of these terms, 
concluding that all three denote the same social status. According to Berlev, 'servant' 
was simply a shorter version of 'king's servant’, while ‘female servant’ was the female 
version. Women are never called 'female king's servant'. According to Berlev these 
people constituted the entire working population of Middle Kingdom Egypt, with the 
exception of the foreigners who were not called ‘king’s servant'.^5 Berlev relates the 
term hm - servant to the term ‘majesty’. Both words are identical in ancient Egyptian 
and seem to have the same meaning: ‘body’. By calling the male Egyptians ‘body of 
the king’, they are addressed as owned by the king and in some way part of him, 
being his body? Therefore the ‘king’s servants’ were basically state-owned. Women 
could not be called 'king's servant' as they are the opposite sex to that of the king. 
They could not be part of him. Asiatic people were foreigners and evidently also not 
part of the 'king's body’. 

All these people could work for state institutions, including temples, which were 
also always part of the state administration. Other 'king's servants' were working for 
higher officials but were still allocated from the state. Documents and inscriptions 
indicate that officials had their private estates (called ‘per’ - ‘house’ in Egyptian), but 
they also had ‘estates’ connected to their office. On the latter estates the 'king's serv- 
ants’ were working. Therefore, the working population were all ‘king’s servants’ and in 
legal terms they had some kind of 'serf' status. We will see that they were employed 
for royal building projects and other state enterprises. 'King's servants' are attested 
in different professions. These people were evidently not only agricultural workers.” 
According to Berlev, 'king's servant’ as a group of people were called meret.?* 

'King's servants' are also well attested as the labour force for higher officials. They 
appear with these designations most often on stelae or administrative documents.”” 
It is uncertain whether there were also 'free' peasants, labourers, or carpenters. In 
the tomb scenes of the local oligarchs in Middle Egypt and elsewhere, these people 
are not labelled ‘king’s servants’ and ‘servants’. This might just mean that it was not 
important to record here, but it might also indicate that the people of these work- 
forces had a different status. 

The title ‘overseer of meret-people’ is well attested in the Middle Kingdom (for the 
Old Kingdom see p. 119)/* In a tomb at Beni Hasan, one ‘overseer of meret-people’ 
is shown overseeing weavers. This has led to the conclusion that the meret-people 
were weavers. Obviously weavers could be meret-people. One key source for the late 
Middle Kingdom is an inscription in the tomb of Bebi in Elkab. Bebi was 'commander 
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of the ruler's crew', a military position. In his tomb there are two lists of people, 
one of ‘hmwt’ - ‘female servants’ and the other consisting of ‘hemu nisut’ - ‘king’s 
servants’. The heading for the latter list describes these people as ‘meret-people’.?® 
The meret-people also appear on the annals stone of Amenemhat II from Memphis. 
Here there appears a list of items given as honour to certain people. These items are 
meret-people, fields, gold, cloth, and all good, great things.’ Here, the meret-people 
appear again together with fields. The meret-people remain obscure. ‘King’s servants’ 
can be called meret-people, and there is good evidence that were a part of the working 
population, perhaps attached to land. They could be given to officials, indicating a 
certain level of dependance. 

The term bak is often translated as ‘servant’ or even ‘slave’, but the exact meaning 
of the word is disputed. Many higher officials call themselves ‘servant of their lord’. 
On one level this supports a translation as ‘servant’ in a looser way. However, looking 
at the later Amarna letters, vassals of the Egyptian king describe themselves often as 
‘dirt of your feet’, something that clearly expresses a stark hierarchical contrast. 
In the Byzantine empire, the highest court officials refer to themselves as slaves in 
relation to the emperor.” The comparison indicates that bak/servant can be more 
than a loose term for 'servant' and might mean something more radical. Even if the 
term is less dramatic in the courtly expression, words can have different levels of 
meanings, and there are indeed texts indicating that a bak/servant was owned by 
another person.’ On a stela from Edfu, the ‘warrior’ Hormeni reports that he came 
from Kush (Nubia) with a baket (female servant). He also refers to 26 (deben) gold, but 
the sentence mentioning the servant and the gold is hard to understand; nevertheless, 
one interpretation would be: ‘I came from Kush and bought a servant for 26 (deben) 
gold’. Regardless of the exact meaning of the sentence, it seems to imply that this 
woman belonged to Hormeni, though whether as slave or serf might be disputed. 

Finally, ‘Asiatic’ people should be discussed. On a number of Middle Kingdom 
sources, a person is called ‘Asiatic’. However, ‘Asiatic’ people are never 'king's servant’ 
or ‘servant’, as they can't be the body of the king. They are foreigners.?? Nevertheless, 
it is remarkable that Asiatic people appear so often in inscriptions of the Middle 
Kingdom. Evidently a large number of them came to Egypt.?? Some of them may have 
been prisoners of war, but others may have immigrated to Egypt for economic reasons. 

In the Middle Kingdom the regions of the eastern border at the Delta became 
almost purely Levantine and Palestine in terms of material culture. In the Twelfth 
Dynasty Asiatic people appear mainly in lower positions. There is hardly any higher 
official with an Asiatic background or even Asiatic name. In the Thirteenth Dynasty 
and later Asiatic people are attested even in higher positions at the royal court. 
One example is the ‘high steward’ Ptahwer, known from his statue. He dates to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty and his mother is named 'Asiatic'."' One other and later example 
is the ‘royal sealer’ and ‘treasurer’ (htmty-bity, imy-r htmt) Har. He is only known from 
scarabs, one of them found in Badari tomb 3763.7? His name is Semitic (and might 
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relate to ‘Hur’””). In the Second Intermediate Period there are finally Asiatic kings 
ruling in the Delta. One group of them is known as the Hyksos. There is not much 
evidence that foreigners gained important positions in the Wadjet province. 
Nubians are attested in Middle Kingdom Egypt too, but they appear less often in 
the written sources and the term 'Nubian' for a specific person is much less common. 


Final remarks 


Unlike the Old Kingdom (p. 119), it seems that the central government tried to bring 
all parts of the population under state control. The introduction of the 'overseer of 
marshland dwellers' seems to be one indicator. The conquest of Lower Nubia seems to 
point to the same direction. In the Old Kingdom, there were only Egyptian outposts 
in Lower Nubia, such as Buhen. The countryside around was not placed under any 
Egyptian administration. In the Middle Kingdom this changed and the whole region 
was placed under Egyptian control. Taking all the evidence together, the state now 
sought to bring all people within its territories directly under its control. 

On many levels, the reforms at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty discussed at 
the beginning of this chapter transformed Egypt into something very close to what 
Karl August Wittfogel called 'oriental despotism', with the king at the head of society 
and the bureaucracy acting for the king. The towns and cities were not independent 
but fully under the control of the state, therefore there were no free citizens. Part of 
‘oriental despotism’ is the idea that the foremost function of the state was to control 
the irrigation of the fields.?”* Evidently it is arguable how important the organisation 
of Egypt's irrigation system was. Other major projects in the Middle Kingdom were 
the pyramids, but it should also be remembered that the Fayum was brought into 
cultivation in the Middle Kingdom. The project is not mentioned in contemporary 
sources, but by Herodotus (11.101). The number of Middle Kingdom monuments in 
the Fayum provides further evidence for the cultivation of the region. 

One wonders whether Wittfogel had Middle Kingdom Egypt much in mind when 
describing ‘oriental despotism’. Due to the archaeological and textual sources, the 
Middle Kingdom appears were much as prescriptive society, as Kemp described the 
period. It remains difficult to get a clear picture of Middle Kingdom society. Although 
the archaeology of some cemeteries and settlements provides evidence for a wider 
distribution of wealth, it remains hard to pinpoint the social class of people related 
to wealthier burials and larger houses. The wealth in tombs might just reflect the 
spread of wealth within the ruling class. In the Wadjet province we face the problem 
that most burials of the wider population are missing. Many local resources must 
have gone into the monumental governors' tombs. Here, it has been argued that 
evidence for the wider population is missing as burials became poorer in this period 
and therefore have not received much attention from archaeologists. This is only 
a possibility. Further work in the Wadjet province or in other parts of the country 
might confirm this impression or might bring other solutions. 
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Chapter 6 


The End of the Middle Kingdom and 
the Second Intermediate Period 


The Second Intermediate Period (c. 1750-1550 BC) is one of the most problematic ages 
in Egyptian history. The country was separated into several political units, with people 
from the Levant ruling in the Eastern Delta. The extent of their kingdom is disputed. 
Monuments, often small stelae, are abundantly found in Upper Egypt, south of Abydos. 
Only a few belong to the regions north of Abydos. In terms of archaeology, Qau is one 
of the main sites of the period (Table 2). About 300 burials are known for the Second 
Intermediate Period, but it seems hard to pinpoint the beginning of this sequence in 
terms of absolute chronology. These burials are especially important in Egyptology 
for providing a pottery typology in the region for the Second Intermediate Period. In 
terms of Dynasties, the Second Intermediate Period is here seen as the second half of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty (after parts of the Delta were ruled by kings from the Levant), 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties. The Fifteenth Dynasty consisted of 
sovereigns in the Eastern Delta who most likely never ruled over the Wadjet province. 
The Fourteenth Dynasty remains enigmatic and was most likely restricted to the Delta 

The main archaeological record for the period in the Wadjet province is again the 
burials. A few stelae also come from this region, though their exact find spots are not 
known. Second Intermediate Period burials were found in all parts of the province, a 
particularly large number being discovered in cemetery 4500. However, most tombs 
of the period come from the north cemetery of Qau itself (about 200 burials). 

The general burial customs are not that different to the preceding periods. People 
were sometimes placed into rectangular wooden coffins that were once stuccoed 
(Figs 85 and 86), but in all instances only traces have survived. Pottery vessels are 
the most common burial good (Fig. 87), although not all burials contained one, so 
they were evidently not seen as essential. Next to the pottery vessels, personal 
adornments are common too, mostly beads and some scarabs (Fig. 88). Stone vessels 
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Table 2. List of the undisturbed burials of the Second Intermediate Period at Qau and Badari 


No. Type Sex Vessels Other finds 
420 two men one stone vessel 
438B two men two pottery vessels 
720 woman tweezers, scarab 
909 man three pottery vessels 
1015 child beads, two scarabs 
1033a one vessel 
1307 chamber man shell 
1549 shaft woman scarab, coffin 
3921 shaft woman one vessel coffin 
4503 shaft child coffin, beads 
4506 shaft child glazed vase coffin, beads 
4839 shaft male two vessels coffin, copper ring 
4854 shaft woman one vessel coffin, copper ring 
7045 shaft man stone vase, two pottery coffin, scarab, gilded mask 
7047 shaft woman vessels one pottery vessel coffin 
7121 shaft woman about nine pottery vessels, coffin, scarab 
stone vessel 
7123 shaft male two vessels coffin 
7125 shaft woman three vessels coffin 
7129 shaft woman? two vessels scarab 
7138 shaft child five vessels 
7140 shaft child one vessel 
7152 shaft woman stone vase scarab, beads 
7323 shaft with Md three one coffin, scarabs, beads 
chamber children 
shaft with bricked, coffin, tweezers, 
7352 woman one vessel, one stone vase ; 
chamber pin, pebble, beads 
7382 shaft child beads 
7430 shaft three vessels, one stone vessel a kohl stick, 
air pin (Fig. 86) 
7475 shaft woman? two vessels, one stone vessel coffin 


appear in burials and might have been used as cosmetic vessels. Most burials are 
surface graves or not very deep shafts, chambers are not common, sometimes older 
chamber tombs were reused. In general, the burials make a rather poor impression, 
especially when compared to those of the First Intermediate Period. This limited 
provision of burial equipment seems to be intentional, and not automatically linked 
to poverty. One example is burial 7045 found in the town cemetery of Qau. A man was 
placed in a wooden coffin within a simple shaft. The burial was found intact. The only 
burial goods were two pottery vessels, one stone vessel and one scarab. The coffin 
was heavily decayed when found.' There were remains of a painted and gilded face, 
perhaps belonging to a mummy mask. This man evidently had substantial resources 
for his burial but spent most of them on the coffin and the mask. There is no way to 
tell whether there were once more wooden objects. Similar burials are known from 
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other parts of the country, and it therefore 
seems that, especially in the Second Inter- 
mediate Period, burial goods became less 
important. Those who had more resources 
spent them on decorated coffins and 
mummy masks. Such mummy masks are 
mentioned only twice in the excavation 
report for the region (tombs 1001, 7045). 
None is known to have been preserved in 
a museum collection. Plaster mask faces 
are also well known from Rifeh, across the 
river from Qau, and from other cemeteries 
of the Second Intermediate Period.’ 

One drastic change of burial customs 
in the Second Intermediate Period is the 
position of the body. From the Old King- 
dom to the end of the Middle Kingdom, 
the dead were always lain on the left side 
with the head to the north. In earlier 
periods the body had repeatedly been 
arranged in a contracted position. Within 
the early Old Kingdom the body was most 
often stretched out, but still lying on the 
left side. Within the Second Intermediate 
Period, the body more often was placed 
on its back? 

Unlike the burials of the First Inter- 
mediate Period, the find spots of personal 
adornments (Figs 86, 88, 89, 91, 93) were 
not that carefully recorded and it is there- 
fore less easy to reconstruct. Furthermore, 
amulets are now much rarer. Many forms 
had already disappeared in the Middle 
Kingdom (p. 179). Beads are still common 
and there are now scarabs (Figs 88, 91 and 
93). The latter were found at the neck 
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she 


kohl pot ) 


Figure 85. Burial 7430. The burial of a person 
of unknown sex was at the bottom of a shaft 
in the remains of a wooden coffin. There were 
three pottery vessels, a kohl pot, a shell and 
a hair pin (Fig. 86); furthermore there were 
beads, two metal rings and a green glazed 
amulet in the form of a fly (bottom right, 
exact find spot not recorded; author, from 


tomb cards). 


— Án SS UR a 


Figure 86. hair pin from tomb 7430, Second Intermediate Period (UC 26040) (author) 
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Burial 7123 Burial 3918 


Figure 87. Pottery from two Second Intermediate Period burials: Burial 3918 and 7123 


(tomb 7352) and at the fingers (tomb 
3712), evidently used as ring bezels. 
Ear rings appear for the first time 
in Egypt (tomb 7323, 7578; Fig. 89). 
Beads are found as necklaces and 
bracelets (tomb 7578). On the body 
of one girl in burial 3712 many beads 
were found that might indicate body 
chains. 

The chronology of the burials is 
problematic. There are few securely 
datable objects in them. In tomb 3763 
a scarab seal was found naming the Figure 88. Scarab, Second Intermediate Period, from 
‘royal sealer, treasurer’ Har, dating tomb 7157 (UC 26031) (author) 
to the Second Intermediate Period, 
contemporary with the Hyksos (c. 1650-1550 BC). Several other scarabs can be dated 
to about the same time.’ Some scarabs show features typical of those produced in 
Canaan, providing evidence for goods exchange or other contacts.‘ Janine Bourriau 
divides the burials of the Second Intermediate Period into three phases according to 
the pottery at Qau and Badari. She sees a break in the material culture between Phase 
1 and Phase 2. Phase 1 she divides into Subphases 1a and 1b. Phase 1 still belongs to 
the Thirteenth Dynasty and therefore to the late Middle Kingdom. The pottery can 
be linked to those found in the Memphite region and belonging to about this period. 
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In Phase 1 and 2 most bodies of the deceased 
were placed on their left side. In Phase 3 they 
were placed on their back." 

The finds in the burials provide evidence 
that the province was not isolated at this 
time. In the Second Intermediate Period 
scarabs were mainly produced in the north, 
so all scarab seals found are ‘imports’ from 
that region or from the southern Levant. 
Something remarkable happened with 
pottery. Several types were now decorated, 
something that was rare in Egyptian pot- 
tery from the Naqada Period on, although 
there are examples from the late Middle 
Kingdom.? Several vessels bear incised lines 
and geometrical patterns (Fig. 92). Painted 
decoration on Egyptian vessels appears too 
andis most often also geometrical with some 
figurative motifs such as birds and plants. It 
is most likely that Nubian pan-grave people 
still lived in the province, although the 
dating of single graves remains a big problem 
(see Fig. 96). 


Examples of burials 


The burial in tomb 1001 dates perhaps to the 
very end of the Second Intermediate Period Figure 89. Tomb 7578 

or early New Kingdom. The burial reused 

an Old Kingdom shaft tomb with a chamber. The burial was found disturbed but still 
contained three pottery vessels including a big storage jar, there were also the remains 
of a gilded plaster mask, two stone vessels, and tweezers. Tomb 3763 was a shaft tomb 
without chamber and contained a scarab of the 'treasurer' Har. The burial contained at 
least three vessels and a kohl stick. It was found robbed. The publication does not say 
anything about the skeleton found. 902 was most likely the burial place of a couple, it is 
one of the richer burials and might belong to the very end of the period. Two skeletons 
were found, both lying on the back, a man and a woman. The burial contained several 
pottery vessels, including one decorated with a geometric pattern and a rough drawing 
of a bird. Two scarabs were found, one shows on the back a face and on the underside 
two facing figures. It was most likely produced in the southern Levant.’ The second 
scarab is undecorated. Many beads were found and a stone vessel. A beautiful scarab 
most likely also coming from the Southern Levant was found in burial 7413 belonging 
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Figure 91. Scarab designs (author, from the originals), 
tomb 7578 (compare Fig. 93) 


to a woman. Her simple burial was found 
looted. Some beads were found and a stone 
kohl stick. The nicely carved scarab shows a 
gazelle (?) on the underside. An outstanding 
tomb is 7578, perhaps dating to the beginning 
of the Second Intermediate Period." It was a 
shaft with a chamber, perhaps originally from 
the Old Kingdom. In the small chamber were 
found the remains of six individuals. There 
were three or perhaps four adults and two 
children. Several pottery vessels were found. 
The dead were partly equipped with personal 
adornments, including several scarabs (Figs 
91, 93), two with a geometrical pattern on 
the underside. A woman had bracelets made 
of beads. One woman had a necklace, armlets, 
and rings of beads. It seems she was wearing 
a bronze ear ring and a mirror was found at 
her shoulder. 

Tomb 3712 was found at Badari. In a shaft 
there was one single coffin with three bodies 
of women. The two upper bodies were found 
heavily disturbed by a Roman burial. The 
burial of a further young woman was found 


Figure 92. Second Intermediate Period 
vessel with incised decoration, tomb 7578 
(UC 18789) (author) 


Figure 93. Two scarabs from tomb 7578, 
Second Intermediate Period (UC 26052) 
(author) 


on top of these two women. She was richly equipped with scarabs, including one in 
a gold mount, found on the fingers. On the body were found many beads, perhaps 
once forming body chains. Within the coffin there were also several pottery vessels 
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and the remains of a box with bone inlays decorated with circles. In the box was a 
kohl pot and remains of a second, glazed vessel. 


Historical overview of the period 


The Thirteenth Dynasty is the continuation of the Twelfth Dynasty without any major 
break in material culture. Burial customs, art and craft production continued without 
any disruption. Without the name of a king it is often impossible to decide whether an 
object belongs to one or the other dynasty. The national ruling class and the kings were 
still based in Itj-tauy" The initial phase of the dynasty was most likely very short. There 
were a few kings each reigning perhaps 3-5 years. Then comes a group of several kings 
reigning together for perhaps only 5 years.? They are only very badly attested in the 
sources; these kings include Awibre Hor, known from his burial at Dahshur. A phase of 
stabilisation started with kings such as Khendjer, known from his pyramid and some 
minor objects, and Sekhemresewadjtawy Sobekhetep, known from a greater number 
of sources. The two brothers Khasekhemre Neferhetep (I) and Khaneferre Sobekhetep 
represent the peak of the dynasty. Both are known from a relatively large number of 
monuments. Monuments of members of the ruling class are numerous. The officials 
of the period are better known than those of the Twelfth Dynasty. King Wahibre Ibiau 
and Aya Merneferre ruled for more than 30 years according to the Turin canon, a badly 
preserved Ancient Egyptian king list written on papyrus, but there is a sharp decline 
in the extant number of royal and private monuments.? The rest of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty as a whole is characterised by many short reigns. 

Some of the local governors from Qau mentioned above (p. 186), known from 
their scarab seals, stela or statues, might belong to the late Thirteenth Dynasty. 
Their tombs have not yet been found or, at least, are not yet identified. At some 
point, Egypt was ruled in the north by kings from the Levant. This division marks 
the start of the Second Intermediate Period. The manner and timing of their rise 
to power is not yet ascertained, but it might be safe to say that by around 1650 BC 
the Eastern Delta was ruled by kings from the Levant. At one point Upper Egypt 
was raided by Nubians from the powerful Kerma Empire in the south." The raid is 
known from an inscription in a tomb chapel at Elkab, but the inscription does not 
mention which other parts of Egypt were affected. However, in Kerma itself Egyp- 
tian objects were found, including statues that might plausibly have been taken on 
this military trip. Statues of Hapydjefau and his wife Senuy, found in Kerma," most 
likely come from Asyut, north of Qau, indicating that the raid went as far as Asyut. 
It means the Nubians passed through the Wadjet province, but further evidence 
for this event in the province itself is lacking. At about this time an independent 
line of Egyptian kings reigned in Thebes, and a potential line of kings ruling from 
Abydos has been discussed. If this dynasty really existed, Qau would probably have 
been part of its realm of influence, as king Wepewawetemsaf of that dynasty may 
be attested by a graffito in Beni Hasan, north of Qau (the reading of the name is 
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not fully certain). If Upuautemsaf belonged to a Theban line of kings, Qau was evi- 
dently part of the Theban kingdom." However, we have little idea how tight the 
control over Middle Egypt was. From the end of the Second Intermediate Period 
there is evidence of a local count named Teti residing in Neferusi (north of Qau)" 
and ruling the neighbouring regions. The count is mentioned on the Kamose stela 
found at Karnak where there is a report of fights between the Theban kings and 
the Hyksos rulers. The count was allied to the Hyksos. It remains unknown whether 
his influence also reached Qau. 

A strange feature of the period is the lack of written sources. Especially in Middle 
Egypt, very few texts were found that are securely datable to the Second Interme- 
diate Period. In contrast Elkab, Edfu, Thebes,? and Abydos” provide rich sources 
from which we can gain some idea of at least of parts of the society. The inscribed 
monuments are often of low artistic quality, but they name people, providing clues 
to administrative structures. Almost nothing like that is attested north of Abydos. 
There are some stelae known from Asyut? and only a handful can be attributed to Qau, 
but their dating is uncertain and they might rather belong to the early Thirteenth 
Dynasty. The missing written sources in Qau and Badari might be simply a gap in 
the archaeological record. Thebes and Abydos have strong links to the king's house. 
The cemeteries there are the richest of the period and inscribed material is common. 
The burials at Qau and Badari appear poor in comparison, although wooden coffins 
might have been inscribed. Burials of the richer segments of society might simply be 
missing in the Wadjet province. 

The stela Stockholm NME 59? most likely belongs to the Second Intermediate 
Period. It bears one of the very few longer inscriptions of the period and belonging 
to Middle Egypt. According to the gods mentioned the monuments must come from 
Qau (or Abydos, but showing people from Qau). Its offering formula is typical of the 
period. The stela was already in ancient times heavily worn and most likely reused. 
The offering formula invokes 'Nemty, lord of Tjebu' and 'Sobek, lord of Minet' and 
‘all gods that are in Tjebu’. The name of the stela owner is lost, but he was ‘member 
of the elite, foremost of action' and 'overseer of priests'. These are typical titles of 
a local governor of the Middle Kingdom and indicates that the local administration 
was similar to that of the Middle Kingdom. 

Stela Lyon H 1576” dates to the middle of the Thirteenth Dynasty or to the Second 
Intermediate Period. The stela belongs to 'governor' and 'overseer of priests' Nehy. 
His son was also ‘governor’ (but not ‘overseer of priests’) and is called Ipep. On the 
stela are also shown some officials. There is the ‘keeper of clothing’ Ipepi, a ‘steward’ 
with the same name, and ‘overseer of the house of clothing’ (reading of title uncer- 
tain) and the ‘overseer of sealers’ Hornakht. The stela can be attributed to a small 
group of stelae all most likely showing people from Qau, as indicated by Alexander 
Ilin-Tomich.? The names on the stela are otherwise not common at Qau. This might 
just mean that the family of this governor comes originally from somewhere else. 
Another option is that the family here ruled not at Qau but somewhere else, and they 
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used artists from Qau. The people on the stela seem mostly to be from one family, 
as the use of the same names indicates. It also seems that a governor is shown here 
with the most important administrators of his local court. There is a 'steward', an 
‘overseer of sealers’, and a ‘keeper of clothing’. The first two officials are also very 
important at royal courts. The royal court still was used as model for the local courts. 


Settlements of the period 


Settlement remains are again mostly missing in the Wadjet province for the Second 
Intermediate Period. Other places need to be consulted for this. At Balat, in the West- 
ern oasis of Dakhleh were excavated the remains of a rural settlement dating to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty and Second Intermediate Period. The function and status of this 
settlement are not entirely clear; the scale and uniformity perhaps comes closest to 
something we can call a 'village', although the possibility remains that these are the 
badly preserved traces of a larger settlement. If we are dealing with a village, these 
remains are so far the only fully documented and excavated remains of an Egyptian 
village and are therefore ofthe greatest importance for understanding rural life, albeit 
in this case not in the Nile valley. 

Three clusters of houses were excavated. It remains open whether they once 
formed one unit, while the houses in between are gone, or whether these were indeed 
three separate groups of buildings. The houses found are built of mud bricks, some- 
times several layers thick. The central unit is a group of houses arranged around an 
open space, containing numerous silos, most likely for the storage of grain. In the 
southern part there were also four larger trenches in the ground, plastered on the 
inside. The largest was about 2 m long and 1 m wide and was divided by a wall into 
two parts. It seems that these were storage units for items which needed to be kept 
cool. In the largest were found a complete jar and a double pottery mould which was 
used for making bread. The second largest was found full of pottery, including eight- 
een double pottery moulds. There were also two plain bread moulds, some further 
vessels, and two simple beads. 

One of the houses may have had two storeys. Its ground floor consisted of two 
large main rooms, one of them about 10 x 7 m. In the middle there was a column to 
support the roof and on the north side there was a staircase to the roof or second floor. 
Further north there was a second large room just a little smaller than the first. One 
wonders whether this building had some official function. The plans of most houses 
excavated seem to be incomplete. Several of them seem to have consisted of just two 
or three rooms,” though it is extremely hard to separate one house from another 
especially as they are built close to each other. Fireplaces were found in the middle 
of some rooms" and in many vessels were found dug into the floors. A remarkable 
feature was the foundation deposits under the walls of several buildings. These often 
contained vessels with a spout, most likely water jars. The vessels were not new when 
they were placed under the houses. Other objects are rare: there is one scarab and 
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some beads.? Foundation deposits are common for temples and tombs but are very 
rarely found in domestic contexts. It remains uncertain whether this is just a gap in 
the archaeological record or if the deposits here are based on a local tradition. 

Altogether 46 silos were excavated.? They range in diameter from 1.24 m to 2.9 m. 
They were often dug slightly into the ground and at least some of them had a domed 
top. It seems that at least some were not tall, perhaps less than 1 m.? The silos were 
only found in the courtyards or next to the houses. Another sign of the importance 
of food production is the large number of bread moulds found, about 3000 of the 
‘double bread mould type’ and about 1750 of to the ‘single bread mould type'.? Many 
other pottery types were most likely also connected with the production or storage 
of food, such as large handmade cylindrical vessels, of which some 200 were found.” 
Indeed similar vessels are shown in Middle Kingdom tombs in connection with food 
production.? Most of the pottery was produced locally, but shows similarities with 
the ware produced in the Nile valley. 

Besides the pottery other finds are rare. There were some scarabs, one of them 
belonging to a lower official.** There were several stone tools, while no metal objects 
were found.’ Some stone vessels were used as cosmetic objects (Fig. 95).°° A senet 
game board on a flat stone and gaming pieces were found.” A number of clay figures 
presumably had a cultic function. There are many simple clay figures of cattle. Clay 
heads of birds were found and several clay figures of naked women. Unique is the 
complete figure of a man riding on a donkey. Sadly the figure was found without 
clear context, so its precise dating within the late Middle Kingdom and Second 
Intermediate Period remains open. Contact with Nubia is attested through pottery 
fragments belonging to the Kerma culture.** A Cananite jar attests contact with 
Palestine-Syria.” 

In the absence of any parallels in settlement archaeology of this period it is impos- 
sible to decide whether this is a typical farming village or whether the settlement 
had some more official functions. In either case, it might have been the centre of an 
estate. The pottery and the silos point strongly to an agrarian function. There are 
little signs of the presence of officials. The few scarab seals might have been used as 
personal adornments rather than for sealing goods. 


The society of the Second Intermediate Period 


Within the Thirteenth Dynasty, Thebes became more important. There was a royal 
palace^ and there is good evidence that Thebes became an important administrative 
centre. Several highest officials were based here.“ The rise of the city might be related 
to the conquest of Nubia, which could be administered more effectively from Thebes 
than from Itj-tauy far in the north. From the preserved inscriptions it seems that 
the organisation of society did not change much in the period. The ‘great enclosure’ 
is still well attested. In Thebes there was also an important vizier’s office? sending 
despatches and orders to Nubia. 
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Figure 94. Late Middle Kingdom kohl pot found ^ Figure 95. Two bone flies, Second Intermediate 
in Second Intermediate Period grave (3921) (UC Period, tomb 7196 (UC 26032) (author) 
26021) (author) 


In the Second Intermediate Period, Egypt was ruled by a line of Egyptian kings. 
At a certain point the royal court moved to Thebes. This Theban state extended for 
sure from Hu in the north to Elephantine in the south. However, boundaries and 
zones of interest might have changed over time and the question as to whether an 
Abydos dynasty existed must remain open.“ It is not known what happened to the 
Wadjet province in this period; while texts relating to the province and texts from the 
province are rare, the surviving examples seem to indicate that not much changed 
though the local court became poorer, especially in comparison to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The cemeteries of the period appear rather poor too. There are many more burials 
dating to the period than to the Twelfth Dynasty, but there is nothing that compares 
to the high number and richly equipped burials of the First Intermediate Period. This 
contrast might however relate to burial customs and not so much to actual poverty. 

The recently discovered Abydos tomb of king Senebkay shows the limited 
resources available to the southern or Theban kings of the Second Intermediate 
Period. The surviving remains of the monument consist of three underground 
chambers and an entrance ramp. The main burial chamber is built of reused lime- 
stone blocks. The tomb was found looted, but even the burial equipment was partly 
reused.“ Senebkay seems to be more or less contemporary with the local governor 
Sobeknakht II at Elkab.** The latter had a substantial decorated tomb at Elkab." The 
contrast between his tomb and that of Senebkay seems striking. There is not much 
difference in expenditure visible between the two tombs. However, the comparison 
might be not that fair, as it is the comparison between a tomb chapel and a burial 
chamber. It would be interesting to see what Senebkay's funerary temple or funerary 
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chapel looked like. No superstructure 
for the king's tomb has been preserved. 
There might have been a small pyramid, 
making the comparison difficult. Never- 
theless, the tomb of Senebkay indicates 
a decline of royal resources and, on the 
other hand with Sobeknakht, a strong 
local oligarch. 

The people shown in Sobeknakht's 
tomb are also of special interest and 
demonstrate how society had changed 
Figure 96. Pan grave vessel from tomb 1989 (UC since the Middle Kingdom. In several 
17889), Old Kingdom (author) scenes in the tomb chapel, Sobeknakht 

is shown with family members and lower 
officials around him. The titles of these officials are striking. They are most often mil- 
itary men with the title ‘commander of the ruler's crew’.“ This clearly demonstrates 
a high level of militarisation of society in this period. This is in stark contrast to the 
Twelfth Dynasty, when governors' tombs also often show lower officials in front of 
the governor, but they bear mainly administrative titles such as ‘treasurer’, ‘steward’, 
‘overseer of cattle’, or ‘overseer of fields'.? The tasks related to these titles were cer- 
tainly also needed in the Second Intermediate Period and one wonders whether many 
of the military people had these tasks in real life too. Perhaps not much changed in 
reality, but in inscriptions it was regarded as more important or more prestigious to 
be presented with military titles. 

Nevertheless, it shows that in Upper Egypt, military titles became more common in 
the period. This was certainly a response to permanent threats from Nubia, attested by 
the Elkab inscription,” and possibly from other areas of hostile aggression, including 
from the Delta. This militarisation of society is not very visible in the Wadjet province 
where few written sources are preserved. However, in burial 7196 near Qau two large 
bone flies were found (Fig. 95). From written sources ofthe New Kingdom we know that 
golden flies were given as a mark of rank to military people. One wonders whether 
the two ivory flies were indeed such a mark for a rank, perhaps for a common soldier. 

Not much is known about the broader population beyond the archaeological 
records. In the Theban region, the 'great enclosure' was still operating. Some written 
sources, such as the 'stéle juridique' (a stela found in Karnak reporting the transmisson 
of a governor's post), provide evidence for the title ‘scribe of the great enclosure’. A 
title that became important especially at the end ofthe late Middle Kingdom and in the 
Second Intermediate Period was the 'overseer of a half domain'. The title is so far not 
yet attested in Qau, but title holders are known from the Delta? down to Upper Egypt 
at Elkab.** Many title holders were local governors or became local governors later in 
their career. These officials are also often connected with the king's house via family 
links. It seems that these were officials in charge of the royal domains throughout 
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the country.” It remains problematic to see what this really means. Evidently in the 
Thirteenth Dynasty and Second Intermediate Period these ‘half domains’ were all over 
the country. They were administrated by high officials directly responsible to the 
king. Many title holders have the ranking title ‘royal sealer’, linking them to the royal 
court. They were often locals and later in their career became governors or had the 
governor title at the same time." The question arises how they differ from the local 
governors of the Twelfth Dynasty? It seems certain that they also had to pay some 
tribute to the royal court. However, it might be argued that the new system brought 
the tribute directly from the provinces to the palace, fewer resources remaining 
in the province. If that was the case, it might explain the decline of the governor's 
wealth. In the late Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period they no longer 
had direct control over all resources of the provinces. 

The status of the working population remains problematic for this period, but 
texts indicate that nothing changed in comparison to the Middle Kingdom. From the 
tomb of Bebi at Elkab comes a long list of meret-people. The men in the list are all 
‘king’s servants’, the women are all ‘servants’. These people were certainly owned 
in some way by Bebi, otherwise the list would not make much sense in the tomb. 

The burial customs of the period are not very helpful for gaining any clearer 
picture. Burials are less richly equipped than before and after. It seems that this was 
the custom of the day and must have been related to new religious beliefs of the late 
Middle Kingdom. These new beliefs seem to have affected all social classes. 
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Concluding remarks 


This survey of one Egyptian province must end with the beginning of the New King- 
dom, around 1550 BC. It becomes harder to identify the traces of poorer people in the 
archaeological and written records. A history from below seems almost impossible 
for many periods after 1550 BC, at least in the Wadjet province. There are still some 
substantial monuments in the Wadjet province dating to the New Kingdom and later, 
but the extensive archaeological record of the burials for the wider population is no 
longer there. The written sources become more important instead: a group of Third 
Intermediate Period papyri provide details on agriculture,' there are many stelae and 
statues, and, for the Byzantine Period, the archive of Dioskoros from Aphrodito; an 
exceptionally rich and informative collection of letters and other writings, invaluable 
for social history. 

The disappearance of burials within the New Kingdom from the archaeological 
record might lie in a change of burial customs, as fewer objects were placed with 
the deceased, but another factor is a general lack of interest in the later periods of 
Egyptian history on the part of Brunton and other archaeologists. In the Brunton 
excavation report, the periods c. 4000-1500 BC cover three and a half volumes, the 
time from around 1500 BC to AD 500 just half a volume. Therefore, the New Kingdom 
is a reasonable point in time to stop the survey. 

Receiving this rich data set was only possible due to what, by modern standards, 
was rather superficial work in the region, with at best sketchy recording of finds by 
Brunton and his team. Nowadays a similar project would cover several decades or a 
large number of people that would need abundant funding. Here a problem in archae- 
ology is evident. The more careful recording of today leaves many sites exposed to 
full destruction by modern robbers or modern building work. A set of data gained by 
careful recording of single finds and graves on the one hand is the loss of statistical 
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and regional data on the other. Sites are, in effect, sacrificed for careful recording. It 
is easy to complain about the data lost due to Brunton's methods, but his methods 
also supply us with much valuable information. His typology of amulets and beads 
and his pottery corpus is still a fundamental resource. 

In the ancient sources of the Old and Middle Kingdom the Wadjet province appears 
mainly as a resource base for manpower. The history from below is often only vis- 
ible due to the written sources of the ruling classes. In the Old Kingdom, people 
were needed for the construction of the gigantic pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty, 
and they were taken from everywhere, including the provinces. The archaeological 
record within the province does provide many rather poorly equipped burials for this 
period. In early research this was related to the removal of all local resources for the 
pyramid building. However, more recent analyses are more cautious. Changing burial 
customs are more probable. 

There were local ruling classes in the province, mainly visible from their large 
tombs. As only a few inscriptions are preserved, it remains hard to identify the social 
and geographical background of those people. However, as we have seen, a copper ewer 
was found in one of these burials with the short label: ‘priest of Nemty, Hetep’. Nemty 
is attested as one of the main deities of the province, and so this man was evidently 
from the area, indicating that there was a local ruling class not automatically linked 
to the royal residence. His title might also indicate that the local temples were the 
centre of the local administration.’ 

The earliest preserved larger monuments in the province were made for officials 
organising the local contribution to the workforce for royal projects and running 
state estates. These officials came from the royal residence in the north, and it seems 
they had little connection to local traditions. From the inscriptions, they appear as 
implants from the outside. The interaction between royal residence and province 
appears in the sources as that of exploitation of local resources, in this concrete case 
explicitly manpower. 

With these new people in charge, for the first time estates within the province 
are securely attested by inscriptions. At least some of these were managed by the 
central government. The people running these (often) agricultural estates were 
those buried in the tombs just mentioned. These are those men often labelled 
nomarchs in Egyptological literature. However, it must remain an open question 
whether the whole population worked on these estates, that were most likely agri- 
cultural places. In addition to agricultural centres, there is also evidence for craft 
production, sometimes not only for local consumption. Outside the Wadjet province, 
the Gebelein papyri provide evidence for the high level of bureaucracy and an idea 
how such an estate was organised. There are clear indications that each head of 
household had to pay tribute/dues to the local authorities. It seems that family 
size was decisive for the amount of the tribute. Craftsmen in general were most 
likely attached to estates. It seems unlikely that there were many free producers, 
due to an insecure income base they would prefer to work on an estate for a high 
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official or an institution. People living and working on the estates probably had a 
serf-like status. Therefore, estate managers were not only 'overseers of the fields' 
but also ‘overseers of livestock and people’. Despite this, the people on the Gebelein 
estates could act quite independently and could buy and sell houses. From other 
sources it is also clear that there were also local markets for obtaining goods not 
produced in the house units on estates. 

The overall structures of the state and of the society remain shrouded in mystery. 
With all caution it might be suggested that the province was left relatively untouched 
by government organisations till about the Fourth Dynasty. There was most likely a 
local governor, and it can be assumed that, once in a while, the province had to pay 
some form of tribute, best attested on the Palermo stone for the Second Dynasty 
onwards. How did the local governors relate to the local people that were not part 
of an estate? Did the locals have to pay dues to the governors? Or were they basically 
free, while the governors just had some estates of their own that supplied them with 
all their needs? These remain unanswered questions. 

At the end of the Old Kingdom administrative titles changed, indicating changes 
in society too. The local governors now have more fixed title strings, no longer focus- 
ing on running royal estates. Most of them were still head of the royal estates, but 
those titles are no longer the most important ones. Perhaps these governors became 
administrators of towns and provinces, and not only of royal estates. At several places 
local dynasties come into view. However, there is little sign that their power was 
based on owning land. 

Within the First Intermediate Period, Egypt disintegrated into smaller units. The 
royal court in the north was no longer able to extract all resources from the provinces. 
As soon as the power of the royal court in the north declined, the Wadjet province 
started to flourish. From about 2300-2000 BC burials of the wider population were 
better equipped than ever before or after. At first glance, it seems that more resources 
remained in the province. However, burial customs need to be considered too. More 
objects were placed into burials in this period. It seems that certain classes of people 
had more resources. Inscriptions from other regions shed light on another feature 
of the period; some stelae of people who do not belong to the ruling class no longer 
refer to the king, but to local governors, in contrast to the Old Kingdom. From the 
evidence of certain titles it might be assumed that most people still lived and worked 
on estates of officials or institutions and had a serf-like status. 

The material culture of the working population does not meet our expectations. 
While earlier studies emphasise that there was a local, distinguish, folkloristic culture 
in the provinces, it seems more likey that many of these folkloristic objects, mainly 
personal adornments, were products of non royal workshops that operated all around 
the country, including at the royal residence. There is nothing especially rural or 
working class about these objects. Nevertheless, the burials from about 2300-2000 BC 
provide one of the richest data sets on burial customs and life seen via burials in a 
provincial place in Egypt, far away from the political centre. 
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Around 2000 BC Egypt again became a unified state, marking the start of the Middle 
Kingdom. All evidence shows that not much changed at the beginning of the period. 
With the move of the capital of Egypt from the south to the north things changed 
around 1950 BC. There is visible a stark move towards the king taking control of 
the whole of the country. The central government now seems to have intruded into 
many parts of life. Most importantly all parts of Egypt were now placed under state 
control. With the 'great enclosure' there was now an institution organising corvée. 
The few surviving texts relating to it paint a dark picture of suppression. However, it 
might be doubted whether life for the local farmer was a bigger burden than in the 
Old Kingdom. The structures of exploitation are just more visible. As in other periods, 
some private enterprise is visible on many social levels. However, that element never 
led to an economy where market forces were prominent. Most likely in the Middle 
Kingdom the country was still organised by estates. 'Overseer ofthe estate' (imy-r pr) 
is one of the most common titles of the period. Some estates were attached to offices, 
but others were privately owned, as the tomb inscription of the local governor Hap- 
ydjefa clearly says. He had an estate attached to his office, but also one coming from 
his parents. At the end of the Middle Kingdom appear the pan-grave burials in the 
archaeological record. These were perhaps nomads of the Eastern desert living and 
traveling in many parts of Egypt. Their appearance is somehow problematic. Were 
they including in the Egyptian bureaucracy? Did they have to do corvée work? 

In contrast to the earlier periods, the Middle Kingdom remains in the Wadjet 
province of the common people are not abundant. An exception are the big tombs of 
the governors, indicating that the local oligarchs managed to collect a high number of 
resources. The lack of poorer burials might relate to a new polarisation of resources 
in the Middle Kingdom. Burials of poorer people disappear from the archaeological 
record, perhaps as they were so badly equipped that they were of no interest to any 
archaeologist. 

The Middle Kingdom is also the period when the material culture was unified. In 
the Old Kingdom there was a court culture and a daily life culture. Now types and 
forms of the court culture take over all parts of daily life. Differences are now mainly 
visible in quality and not in different types of objects. Art produced not at the centre 
of power appears now often rather inferior in workmanship. 

If Ancient Egypt is an example of the tributary mode of production, the Egyptian 
version can be described in this way: power of officials is based on the relation to the 
king. Officials are creations of the king. This is also true for local governors. Their 
power is not based on owning land. The king also had unlimited access to people as 
a resource, especially in royal building projects. Against older models of the tributary 
mode of production, there is little sign that irrigation works played any major part 
in maintaining power or establishing rule. There is a long discussion in Egyptology 
about whether Ancient Egyptians had slaves. It might be argued that at this stage of 
development slaves were just not needed. All Egyptians were at the disposal of the 
king, and most likely also of higher officials. There is no question that there were 
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towns in Egypt at least from the Naqada Period onward. They were local centres for 
administration, cult, and craft production. However, they rarely played the same 
important role as those in the East, where there was a landscape of competing city 
states. Evidently the system changed over time. In the Old Kingdom control over 
parts of the country might have been quite loose. In the Middle Kingdom it seems 
much tighter. 

The Wadjet province clearly shows the potential of excavating the burials of 
common people. However, the survey also reveals the gaps in Egyptian archaeology. 
Settlement archaeology is evidently a problem. Brunton found some settlement 
remains and recorded them inadequately, without plans or precise locations. The pro- 
vincial capital is evidently gone forever, but other places must still lie under modern 
villages. With techniques from urban rescue archaeology, and new investigations into 
the rural landscape and the course of the Nile, future archaeologists may be expected 
to deliver a more comprehensive social history. 


Notes 


1. Papyrus Reinhardt (Vleeming 1993). 

2. Keenan 2008. 

3. Bussmann 2011; Moreno García 2013a, 98. 

4. Critical review of the word's use: Tomkins 2018 


Appendix 


List of people from the Wadjet province 


Second or Third Dynasty 


Hetep (or Nemtyhetep), ‘priest’ (or ‘priest of 
Nemty") (Brunton 1927, pl. xviii, 10) 


List of Old Kingdom people 


Men 


Ankhi, 'scribe' (rock cut tomb A2). Shown in 
a row of officials before the tomb owner. 
He holds writing equipment in his hands 
(el-Khouli and Kanawati 1990, pl. 44). 

Dedu, son of Kaiaper, 'scribe' (rock cut tomb 
A2) 

Djefadjed, ‘overseer of ka priest’ (rock cut tomb 
A1, A2 and A3). In A2 he is shown as leading 
captain on a ship (el-Khouli and Kanawati 
1990, pl. 44). 

Hepu (perhaps read Kepu) (rock cut tomb A2) 

Heqaib, 'scribe of the house of sacred books' 
(rock cut tomb A2) 

Hetep ... (Brunton 1927, pl. xli, 18) 

Idi ‘overseer of carpenters’ (imy-r fnh) (rock cut 
tomb A3a) 

Ikau (rock cut tomb A2) 

Iufu, ‘ka servant’ (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Iunka, son of Kaikhenet (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Kaiaper, father of the 'scribe' Dedu (rock cut 
tomb A2) 


Kaihersetef (?) ‘director of the food hall’ (rock 
cut tomb A 2) 

Kaikhenet, 'scribe' (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Kaikhenet, local governor (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Kaikhenet, local governor (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Kaikhenet, son of Kaikhenet (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Kaiemhezet, ‘acquaintance of the king’ (rock cut 
tomb A 2) 

Kaiemhezet, ‘scribe’ (rock cut tomb A2) 

Kaiemhezet ‘overseer of linen’ (rock cut tomb 
A2 and A3) 

Kaiemnefert, governor (rock cut tomb C4, men- 
tioned in tomb C5) 

Kainebefui, ‘director of the food hall’ (rock cut 
tomb A 2) 

Kaires, son of Kakenet and Iufy, ‘scribe’ (rock cut 
tomb A 2) 

Mau (maw), ‘ka servant’ (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Meri, ‘overseer of ka priest’ (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Neferher, 'director of the food hall' (rock cut 

tomb A 2) 

Neferen (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Neferuka, 'scribe' (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Netji-tjenti (reading uncertain) (rock cut tomb 

A2) 

Niankh-Userkaf (reading uncertain), son of 

Djefai-ded (rock cut tomb A1) 

Niankh-Userkaf (rock cut tomb A 3) 

These two people might be identical. 
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Rahetep, son of Kakhenet and Iufy, ‘overseer of 
the king's people' (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Rahetep, the son of Kakhenet and Iufy might be 
identical with the later governor Rahetep, 
buried in tomb C5. 

Rahetep, 'scribe' (rock cut tomb A 2), not iden- 
tical with the son of the tomb owner with 
the same name. 

Sekhemre, son of Kaikhenet (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Tjepu (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Tjenti, ‘ka servant’ (rock cut tomb A 3) 


Women 


Hekenhedjet, wife of Djefadjed; 'priestess of 
Hathor' (rock cut tomb A 1) 

Hetepheres, daughter of Kaikhenet (rock cut 
tomb A 3) 

Iufy, wife of Kaikhenet (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Iufy, daughter of Kaikhenet (rock cut tomb A 3) 

Khentikaues, wife of Kaikhenet (rock cut 
tomb A 3) 

Kheredet (rock cut tomb A 2) 

Kheredet, daughter of Kaikhenet (rock cut 
tomb A 2) 

Meresankh, daughter of Kaikhenet (rock cut 
tomb A 3) 

Neferetkau, daughter of Kakenet and Iufy (rock 
cut tomb A 2) 

Neferkeki ‘king’s acquaintance’ (rock cut tomb A 
2). She is shown behind Iufy, the wife of the 
tomb owner (el-Khouli and Kanawati 1990, 
pl. 39). She was perhaps a servant or related 
to Iufy, but the connection is not stated in 
any caption. Otherwise, females with names 
and titles are rare in the Hemamieh tombs, 
unless they are the wives or daughters of the 
tomb owner. 

Djefa, daughter of Kakenet and Iufy (rock cut 
tomb A 2) 


First Intermediate Period 


Men 


Hetepu, son of Sen (Letter to Dead!) 
Inkhenmut (Letter to Dead?) 
Khentyemsaf’ 

Nakht* 

Nauef (Letter to Dead’) 
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Shepsi, son of Iy (Letter to Dead‘) 
Sher, son of Henu (Letter to Dead’) 
Sobekhetep (Letter to Dead’) 


Women 


Hesu, daughter of Redu (readings uncertain’) 
ly, mother of Shepsi (Letter to Dead") 


List of Middle Kingdom people in 
the Wadjet nome 


Men 


Ambudu, brother of Renefankh (CG 20753) 
Ameny, begotten of Khuy (GC 20112) (iri-aw) 
Ameny, brother of Henu (CG 20112) 

Ameny, sister of Henu (CG 220112) 

Ameny, store overseer, brother of Wahka (CG 
20431) 

Ameny (man?), stela Abydos II, pl. xxxi 

Ameny, brother of Renefankh (CG 20753) 

Ankh, brother of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Ankhu, son of 'trooper' Sobekhetep (CG 
20164) 

Ankhu, ‘keeper of the henu vessel’ (CG 20595) 

Bebi, ‘servant’ (wdpw) of the ‘treasurer’ Sobek- 
hetep (CG 20342) 

Biu, son of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Dedu, son of ‘trooper’ Sobekhetep (CG 20164) 

Dedu, begotten of Mut, brother of ‘trooper’ 
Sobekhetep (CG 20164) 

Dedusobek, son of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Dedusobek, ‘steward’, son of Tjetji (CG 20236) 

Dedusobek, son of ‘steward’ Ib... (CG 20298) 

Dedusobek, ‘steward’, son of ‘deputy governor’ 
Ibu (CG 20022) 

Dedusobek, his beautiful name is Iyib ‘overseer 
of meret-people’ (?), father of ‘governor’ 
Wahka (Turin 1547) 

Djerti, son of Hetepui, ‘overseer of sealers’ (CG 
20681). Date: Thirteenth Dynasty." 

Hedju, begotten of Senankh (CG 20245) 

Henenta, ‘steward’ (CG 20580) 

Henneta, father of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Henu (overseer of the stable [mdjat]), begotten 
of Nakhti (CG 20112) 

Hepy, ‘overseer of the gateway’ (imy-r rwyt), 
canopic jars in the Louvre (E. 11257, 11258, 
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E 11259), jars might belong on iconographical 
grounds to Qau? 

Hetep, 'governor of Tjebu', seal? 

Hetep, ‘sealer’ (htmw), begotten of Nakht (Stock- 
holm MM 32004), date: Amenemhat III 

Hetepy, ‘governor’, ‘overseer of priests’, ‘of the 
Wadjet province’, seal” 

Hetepuy, ‘overseer of shena’, father: Nem- 
tynakht, mother Habu (CG 20021) 

Hetepuy, son of Senen (CG 20306) 

Hetepuy, ‘steward’, begotten of Basetnet (CG 
20580; Stockholm NME 82°) 

Hor, brother of Khetu (CG 20303) 

Hor, mentioned in tomb of Wahka II; Steckeweh 
1936, 51 

Hor, son of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Hornakht, 'overseer of sealers' (Lyon H 1576). 
Date: Thirteenth Dynasty (or later) 

Ib..., ‘steward’, born of Senuankh (CG 20298) 

Ib-ankh, brother of 'trooper' Sobekhetep (CG 
20164) 

Ibi, father of 'trooper' Sobekhetep (CG 20164) 

Ibi, ‘lector priest’, brother of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Ibi, ‘lector priest’, scribe of forms’, born of Het- 
epet (CG 20243) 

Ibi, son of ‘trooper’ Sobekhetep (CG 20164) 

Ibu, ‘governor’ and ‘overseer of priests’, born of 
Hetepwy, owner of tomb 85 

Ibu, son of Wahka (II) shown is the tomb of the 
latter" 

Ibu steward (CG 20298), his wife is called Senu- 
ankh; he was perhaps father of steward Ib... 
as the latter has a mother with the name 
Senuankh. 

Ibu, 'steward', begotten of Hetep (CG 20584; the 
same (?): Stockholm NME 82!8) 

Ibu Iymeru, son of Khetu (CG 20303) 

Ibu, brother of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Ibu, brother of Neferrudj Seneb (BM 363) 

Ibu, father of Djerti (CG 20681) 

Ibu, father of treasurer Sobekhetep (CG 20342) 

Ibu, ‘follower’, son of the ‘deputy of the governor 
of Tjebu’, son of Hennut (CG 20022) 

Ibu, ‘overseer of washermen’ (CG 20588) 

Ibu, ‘scribe’, son of Iku (or Inebu), stela Abydos 
II, pl. xxxi 

Ibu, son of steward Kay (CG 20599) 

Ibu, 'steward', father of steward Kay (CG 20599) 
and later 'deputy governor', son of Henenet, 
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and Zatintef, wife is Wahka (CG 20022) 
(Franke, Doss. 59). CG 20599 is his own stela, 
CG 20022 belongs to his son Kay. 

Ibu-aa, brother of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Ibuankh, son of 'steward' Kay (CG 20599) 

Ibu-nedjes, brother of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Ibuseneb, son of 'steward' Kay (CG 20599) 

Iini, 'keeper for things', begotten of Mutuhetep 
(CG 20245) 

Inethenu, ‘butler’ (wb3) (CG 20022) 

Ini, ‘draughtsman’, brother of steward Wahka 
(CG 20549) 

Inpuhetep, brother of Henu (CG 220112) 

Int(ef)?, Steckeweh 1936, 50 

Ipep, ‘governor’, son of ‘governor’ Nehy (Lyon 
H 1576) 

Ipep, ‘overseer of the house of clothing’(?) (Lyon 
H 1576) 

Ipep, ‘steward’ (Lyon H 1576) 

Ipepi, ‘keeper of clothing’ (Lyon H 1576) 

Ipu, son of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

Ipu, son of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Irgemetef, ‘friend’ of ‘deputy treasurer’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Ity, brother of Henu (CG 220112) 

Iufenef, son of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Iyemhetep, ‘steward’ (CG 20580) 

lyw, brother of mother of ‘treasurer’ Sobekhetep 
(CG 20342) 

Kay, steward (CG 20599, CG 20022), father is 
steward and ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (Franke, 
Doss. 709). Stela CG 20599 is his own stela. CG 
20022 is that of his father when the latter was 
appointed ‘deputy governor’. 

Kehketmety, ‘follower’, born of Sobekhetep (CG 
20313) 

Kem, ‘trooper’ (?) (sky) (CG 20164), he appears 
on the same stela as the ‘trooper’ Sobekhetep 

Kemni, son of Zais (CG 20313) 

Khetu (CG 20549) 

Khetu, ‘butler’, begotten of Hetepet (CG 20303) 

Khety, son of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Megeg-wer, brother of Ib (CG 20298) 

Mersu, begotten of Ini (CG 20245) 

Mersu, brother of lini, begotten of Nebit (CG 
20245) 

Mersu, son of lini (CG 20245) 

Minhetep, ‘follower’, son of ‘deputy governor’ 
Ibu (CG 20022) 
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Minhetep, 'servant' (wdpw) (CG 20022) 

Minnefer, son of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Nakht, begotten of Ini (CG 20245) 

Nakht, begotten of Senankh (CG 20245) 

Nakht, son of Agnet (Rodin Co. 1305) 

Nakhti, 'governor' father of governor Wahka, 
Coffin lid (this person?); filiation of governor 
Wahka on offering table 

akhti, brother of Khetu (CG 20303) 

akhti, brother of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

akhti, father of Henu (CG 20112) 

akhti, ‘governor’, born of Nakhti (BM EA 143), 
known from a stela. His wife is a woman 
called Netnebw. Note that the Nakhti known 
from stela Chicago, Field Museum 31672 also 
has a wife with this name. An identification 
seems not likely; the style of both monu- 
ments is very different. 

Nakhti, 'overseer of meret-people', his wife is 

Netnebu (Chicago, Field Museum 31672) 

Nakhti, son of Nakhti (Chicago, Field Museum 

31672) 

Neferiu, son of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Neferrudj Seneb, ‘overseer of the temple’ (BM 

363), statue (Coll. priv. Wace 1999) 

Neferrudj, father of Ibu (CG 20681) 

Nehy, ‘governor’ and ‘overseer of priests’ (Lyon 

H 1576) 

Nemty..., ‘overseeer of singers’ (Rodin Co. 1305) 

Nemtyhetep, ‘overseer of fields’ (CG 20227) 

Nemtyhetep, son of Agnet (Rodin Co. 1305) 

Nemtynakht, ‘governor’, offering table” 

Nemtynakht, father of Wahka (CG 20200) 

Nemtywy, ‘brother’ of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu 

(CG 20022) 

Nemtywyhetep, ‘overseer of sealers’ (CG 20206) 

Nemtywynakht, begotten of Bebi, friend (hnms) 

of lini (CG 20245) 

Nemtywynakht, father of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Neni (man?), son of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Rahetep, ‘chamberlain’ (iry <t), brother of Wahka 

(CG 20431) 
Rahetepka, begotten of Ibi, overseer of chamber 
(CG 20431) 

Renefankh, brother of Neferrudj Seneb (BM 363) 

Renefankh, son of Gefet (CG 20753) 

Rensi, father of Senu” 

Sehetepibre, ‘chamberlain’ (iry “), brother of 

Nakhti (Chicago, Field Museum 31672) 
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Senankh, begotten of Kayt (CG 20245) 

Seneb, ‘friend’ (hnms) (CG 20313) 

Senebu, brother of Renefankh (CG 20753) 

Senebu, 'steward' (Chicago, Field Museum 
31672) 

Senen, son of Hetepet (CG 20306) 

Senmut, begotten of Senankh (CG 20245) 

Senu, ‘warrior of Tjebu’, son of Rensi” 

Senusret (?), unclear title, brother of Wahka 
(CG 20431) 

Senusret, ‘overseer of craftsmen’, brother of 
Wahka (CG 20431) 

Senusret, son of Senen (CG 20306) 

Senusret, ‘steward’, begotten of Akhes, (CG 
20431) 

Senusret-ankh, son of Wahka II (?), mentioned 
in his tomb” 

Sheru (reading very uncertain), ‘butler’, begot- 
ten of Rehuserausen (CG 20301) 

Sobekaa, ‘scribe’, brother of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Sobekaa, ‘steward’, wife: Sobekotep (CG 20550) 

Sobekemiu, brother of Nemtywyhetep (CG 
20206) 

Sobekhat, brother of ‘carpenter’ Sobekhetep 
(CG 20268) 

Sobekhorhab, son of the ‘trooper’ Sobekhetep 
(CG 20164) 

Sobekhetep, ‘carpenter’, born of Ini, son of car- 
penter Wahka (CG 20268) 

Sobekhetep, son of Tanetini (CG 20681) 

Sobekhetep, son of Ty (CG 20193) 

Sobekhetep, ‘treasurer’ (CG 20268, 20342). The 
‘treasurer’ (imy-r htmt) Sobkehetep appears 
on two stelae. Stela CG 20342 is his family 
stela, naming his wife Ka, and his parents 
Ibu (father) and Hetepet (mother). Stela CG 
20268 belongs to the 'carpenter' Sobekhetep. 
The relation of both men is not stated, but 
it seems that the carpenter might have 
worked under the command of the 'treas- 
urer'. Franke (1984, 351, Dossier no. 589) 
remarks that the identify of both people 
is not certain. Ilin-Tomich dates CG 20268 
to the Twelfth? and CG 20342 dates to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty.” 

Sobekhetep, ‘trooper’ (?) (sky) (CG 20164). Sobek- 
hetep appears on his stela CG 20164 together 
with a person called Kem and the same title. 
It seems possible that Sobekhetep and Kem 
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are the same person with two different 
names. The wife of Sobekhetep is Dedet, his 
father is called Ibi (or By), his mother Sen- 
ankh. He dates to the Thirteenth Dynasty.” 

Sobekhetep-ankh, son of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Sobeknakht, brother of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Sobeknakht, brother of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

Sobeknakht, son of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Tetu, brother of lini (CG 20245) 

Wahka, born of Renesankh, 'overseer of the 
shena' (production place), his wife is Tanet- 
yny (CG 20043) 

Wahka (mr hp) (CG 20549) 

Wahka Iyseneb, follower (CG 20549) 

Wahka, (iry “w hnms), son of Nakhti (CG 20180) 

Wahka, begotten of Kemu, friend (hnms) of lini 
(CG 20245) 

Wahka, begotten of Sobekhetep, wife: Nefertu 
(Chicago, Field Museum 31672) 

Wahka, brother of carpenter Sobkhetep (CG 
20268) 

Wahka, brother of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Wahka, brother of Neferrudj Seneb (BM 363) 

Wahka, brother of Sobkehetep (CG 20193) 

Wahka, brother of stela owner Wahka (CG 
20180) 

Wahka, second brother of Wahka (CG 20180) 

Wahka, 'carpenter', and father of 'carpenter' 
Sobekhetep, born of Neferyt (CG 20268) 

Wahka, 'ka-priest', begotten of Idi-ta (Marseille 
30) 

Wahka, 'overseer of builders', begotten of 
Wadjet, son of Nemtynakht (CG 20200) 

Wahka, ‘overseer of khaut’(?), CG 20431 

Wahka, ‘overseer of meret-people’, begotten of 
Kemu (CG 20431) 

Wahka, ‘overseer of meret-people’, begotten of 
Nefert (CG 20431) 

Wahka, ‘overseer of physicians’, wife: Wahka 
(Chicago, Field Museum 31672) 

Wahka, ‘overseer of sealers’, known from two 
canopic jars (BM 58780; Petrie Museum UCL 
16125), often assigned to one of the gov- 
ernors from Qau. However, the title is that 
of a lower official and does not fit to the 
titles string of a governor. If the jars come 
from Qau, they belong to a lower official.” A 
provenance from another place should not 
be excluded. 
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Wahka (I), ‘governor’, owner of tomb 7; date: 
about Amenemhat II? 

Wahka (II), ‘governor’, owner of tomb 18; date: 
about Amenemhat III? 

Wahka, ‘governor’ and ‘overseer of priests’, 
son of Dedusobek and Neferhetep, wife is 
Dedetsobek (stela Turin 1547; Statue Turin 
Suppl. 4265) 

Wahka, ‘governor’ and ‘overseer of priests’, 
begotten of Nakht (Stockholm MM 32004) 
Dated under Amenemhat III; evidently gov- 
ernor under this king. 

Wahka, ‘governor’, ‘overseer of priests’, ‘of 
Wadjet’, seal? 

Wahka, ‘reporter’ (whmw), (stela, 21822, 
Steckeweh 1936, 53-54, pl. 18) 

Wahka, ‘scribe’, begotten of Idi(?). stela Abydos 
II, pl. xxxi 

Wahka, son of 'carpenter' Sobekhetep (CG 20268) 

Wahka, son of Djerti (CG 20681) 

Wahka, son of Hat (CG 20595) 

Wahka, son of Hetep (CG 20303) 

Wahka, son of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Wahka, son of Neferrudj Seneb (BM 363) 

Wahka, son of Seneb (CG 20681) 

Wahka, son of Sheru (CG 20301) 

Wahka, son of Wahka (Marseille 30) 

Wahka, 'steward', begotten of Hen (CG 20580) 

Wahka, 'steward', begotten of Hetepuy, son of 
Wahkaemweskhet (CG 20549) 

Wahka, 'storeroom overseer', steward, begotten 
of Hetepuy (CG 20431), Both (CG 20549 and 
CG 20431) are perhaps identical 

Wahka, 'treasurer', son of Muty (CG 20549); 
also attested on statue in Turin (S. 4280.) 
(Steckeweh 1936, 49)? 

Wahka-aa, ‘keeper of clothing’ (iry hbsw) (CG 
20549) 

Wahka-ankh, ‘scribe’, son of his body of steward 
Wahka (CG 20549) 

Wahkaemweskhet, ‘follower’, husband of 
Hetepuy, son of Muty (CG 20549) 

Wahkaemweskhet, son of steward Wahka (CG 
20549) 

Wahka-heryib, (statue, Turin); Steckeweh 1936, 49) 

Wahka-seneb, (stela, Berlin 21822, Steckeweh 
1936, 53-54, pl. 18) 

Wahka-seneb, ‘keeper of cloth’, begotten of 
Hetepuy (CG 20431) 
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Wahmen... ‘overseer of craftsmen’, brother of 
Wahka (CG 20431) 

Zaiu, brother of ‘treasurer’ Sobekhetep (CG 
20342) 


Women 


Agnet (Rodin Co. 1305) 

Akhes, mother of his mother, of Wahka, mother 
of Senusret (CG 20431) 

Ameny, sister of Henu (CG 20112) 

Ankhetu, daughter (Chicago, Field Museum 
31672) 

Ankhtysy, wife of Ipep (Lyon H 1576) 

Antef, daugther of Zatsobek (the latter is wife of 
carpenter Sobekhetep) (CG 20268) 

Antef, sister of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

Antef, ‘lady of the house’, wife of Hornakht 
(Lyon H 1576) 

Aset, ‘nurse’, appears on the stela of the ‘gover- 
nor’ Nakhti (BM EA 143) 

Bebi, sister of ‘treasurer’ Sobekhetep (CG 20342) 

Bebi, mother of Nemtywynakht (CG 20245) 

Bebu, daughter of Wahka (CG 20043) 

Bed, mother of Dedet (CG 20164) 

Dedet, begotten of Bed, wife of the ‘trooper’ 
Sobekhetep (CG 20164) 

Dedet, mother of Senferu (CG 20588) 

Dedetsobek, ‘lady of the house’, begotten of 
Meryt Ini (20316) 

Dedetsobek, ‘lady of the house’, wife of ‘gover- 
nor’ Wahka (Statue Turin Suppl. 4265.) 

Deduankhu, sister of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Dedusobek, ‘servant’(wb3t) (CG 20022) 

Fededet, daughter of Ibu (CG 20588) 

Fegfet, sister of Wahka (CG 20549) 

Gefet, mother of Renefankh (CG 20753) 

Habu, mother of Hetpuy (CG 20021) 

Hat, ‘lady of the house’, mother of Wahka (CG 
20595) 

Hat, sister of Ankhu (CG 20595) 

Hebiu, daughter of Hetepmut (CG 20313) 

Henenta, wife of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Henenut, daughter of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu 
(CG 20022) 

Henib is known from the fragments of a burial 
chamber and from fragments of two coffins 
(Ciampini 2003, pl. 26). She does not bear any 
title on these monuments. 

Henu (CG 20549) 
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Henutem ... (CG 20549) 

Hepi, wife of Sheru (CG 20301) 

Hegqy, wife of Nemtywyhetep (CG 20206) 

Heri, Asiatic woman (CG 20549) 

Herisat (CG 20193) 

Hetep, daughter of Senen (CG 20306) 

Hetep, lady of the house', sister of Ibu (CG 
20584) 

Hetep, mother of Hetep (CG 20584) 

Hetep, mother of Wahka (CG 20303) 

Hetepet, daughter of ‘steward’ Kay (CG 20599) 

Hetepet, mother of Ibi (CG 20243) 

Hetepet, mother of Khetu (CG 20303) 

Hetepet, mother of 'treasurer' Sobkhetep (CG 
20342) 

Hetepet, ‘servant’ (hmt), (CG 20227) 

Hetepet, sister of Khetu (2 x) (CG 20303) 

Hetepi, daughter of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Hetepmut, daughter of Neni (CG 20313). The 
name is clearly written Hetepmut, the word 
‘hetep’ before ‘Mut’. It must remain unknown 
whether it is a different name to Muthetep. 
Date: Thirteenth Dynasty.” 

Hetepu, wife of Senen (CG 20306) 

Hetepuy, Asiatic woman (CG 20549) 

Hetepuy, daughter of Ibu (CG 20588) 

Hetepuy, female servant (Amt) (CG 20549) 

Hetepuy, mother of Djerti, begotten of Ibu (CG 
20681) 

Hetepuy, mother of ‘steward’ Wahka (CG 20549) 

Hetepuy, sister of ‘steward’ Wahka (CG 20549) 

Hetepuy, second sister of ‘steward’ Wahka (CG 
20549) 

Hetepuy, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Hetepuy, wife of Ibi (CG 20243) 

Hetepuy, wife of Khetu (CG 20303) 

Hetepuy, wife of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Hetepy, mother of Hetepwy (CG 20303) 

Hut, mother of Tjet (CG 20193) 

li, sister of Henu (CG 20112) 

Ib..., daughter of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Ibi, sister of Wahka-seneb (CG 20431) 

Ibi, mother of Rahetep (CG 20431) 

Ibu, mother of Hetepuy (CG 20681) 

Ibu-ankh, daughter of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Idi, mother of Wahka, stela Abydos II, pl. xxxi 

Idi-ta, sister of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Idi-ta, daughter of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Idi-ta, mother of Wahka (Marseille 30) 

Idi-ta, daughter of Wahka, Idi-ta (3x) (Marseille 30) 
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Iku, mother of Ibu stela Abydos II, pl. xxxi 

In, ‘lady of the house’, wife of ‘governor’ Nehy 
(Lyon H 1576) 

Ini, mother of ‘carpenter’ Sobekhetep (CG 20268) 

Imem, ‘wife of his son’ of the ‘steward’ Ib... (CG 
20298) 

Imemi, mother of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022), same as Imen? 

Imemi, daughter of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Ini, daughter of Nemtywyhetep (CG 20206) 

Ini, mother of Nakht (CG 20245) 

Ipep, ‘lady of the house’, wife of Ipep (Lyon H 1576) 

Ipet, mother of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Ipu, wife of Kemni, daughter of Reri (CG 20313) 

Igeret, sister of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

Ita, two ‘Asiatic women’ (CG 20227) 

Itier, daughter of Wahka and Idi-ta (Marseille 30) 

Iu..., sister of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Iu, mother of Ankhu (CG 20595) 

Iuefsenebet, grandmother of Wahka (CG 20043) 

Iuseneb, daughter of Ibu (CG 20588) 

Ka, ‘lady of house’, wife of ‘treasurer’ Sobek- 
hetep (CG 20342) 

Kayt, mother of Senankh (CG 20245) 

Kayt, begotten of Senankh (CG 20245) 

Kehenet, sister of Wahka (CG 20043) 

Kemu, wife of Wahka II, offering table”. The 
offering table of Kemu was found in the tomb 
of Wahka II. She was therefore most likely 
his wife. She is indeed called ‘his beloved 
wife', although there is the option that the 
Wahka also named on the offering table was 
not Wahka II, the tomb owner. Kemu bears 
the title ‘foremost of action’ and ‘lady of the 
house’. She is one of the very few Middle 
Kingdom women with the high ranking title 
title ‘foremost of action’, indicating a special 
status. 

Kemu, sister of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Kemu, mother of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Kemu, mother of Wahka (CG 20245) identical 
with the one on CG 20431? 

Kemu, daughter of Hat (CG 20595) 

Keshtem, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Khety, wife of iry-‘w Imeny (CG 20112) 

Khety, daugther of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Khety, mother of Wadjet (CG 20200) 
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Khuy, mother of iry-^w Imeny (CG 20112) 
Khuyt, 'lady of the house' wife of Kehketmety 
(CG 20313) 

Maret, sister of Nakhti (Chicago, Field Museum 

31672) 

Memi, daughter of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Mereret, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Meryt Ini, mother of Dedetsobek (20316) 

Mut, mother of Dedu (CG 20164) 

Mut, sister of ‘treasurer’ Sobekhetep (CG 20342) 

Mutdedet, sister of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Mutdedet, wife of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Muthetep, sister of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Muthetep, wife of Djerti, begotten of Neni (CG 

20681) 

Mutu, daughter of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

Mutuhetep, daughter of Iini (CG 20245) 

Mutuhetep, mother of lini (CG 20245) 

Muty, (CG 20549) 

Muty, mother of ‘treasurer’ Wahka (CG 20549; 

Steckeweh 1936, 49) 

Muty, mother of Wahkaemweskhet (CG 20549) 

Nakhti, mother of the ‘governor’ Nakhti (BM 

EA143) 

Nakhti, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Nakhti, daughter of ‘deputy treasurer’ Ibu (CG 

20431) 

Nakhti, mother of Tya (CG 20245) 

Nebit, mother of Mersu (CG 20245) 

Neferhat, ‘his friend’ (Chicago, Field Museum 
31672) 

eferhetep, daughter of Ibu (CG 20588) 

eferhetep, mother of ‘governor’ Wahka (Turin 
1547) 

Neferiu, asiatic woman (CG 20227) 

Neferkhau, sister of Hetepuy (CG 20021) 

Nefert, mother of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Neferet, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Neferyt, mother of ‘carpenter’ Wahka (CG 20268) 

eferyt, daughter of Ib... (CG 20298) 

eferyt, mother of Sobekhetep (CG 20200) 

eferyt, daughter of Nemtyhetep (CG 20227) 

eferttu, wife of Wahka (Chicago, Field Museum 
31672) 

Nemtywyhetep, son of Nemtywyhetep (CG 

20206) 

Nemtynakht, daughter of Wahka and Idi-ta 

(Marseille 30) 

Neni, born of Muthetep (CG 20681) 


N 
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N 
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Neny, daughter of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Nethedjet, Asiatic woman (CG 20549) 

Netnebu, 'lady of the house', wife of the gover- 

nor Nakhti (BM EA143) 

Netnebu, wife of Nakhti (Chicago, Field Museum 

31672) 

Neni, daughter of Muthetep (CG 20681) 

Nun, wife of 'steward' Ib... (CG 20298) 

Ptahaat-defanebes, ‘Asiatic woman’ (CG 20164) 

Rehuankh, female servant (Amt) (CG 20549) 

Rehuserausen, mother of Sheru (CG 20301) 

Renesankh, daughter of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Renesankh, daughter of the ‘steward’ Ib... (CG 
20298) 

Renesankh, ‘lady of the house’, wife of the ‘stew- 
ard’ Kay (CG 20599) 

Renesankh, mother of Wahka, ‘overseer of work- 
place’ (CG 20043) 

Renesankh, sister of Djerti, begotten of Seneb 
(CG 20681) 

Renesseneb, Asiatic woman (CG 20549) 

Reri, mother of Ipu (CG 20313) 

Senankh, mother of Nakht, Kayt, Senmut and 
Hedju (CG 20245) 

Senankh, mother of ‘trooper’ Sobekhetep (CG 
20164) 

Seneb, mother of Renesankh (CG 20681) 

Senebet, wife (Chicago, Field Museum 31672). 
The woman appears in the lower register of 
the stela and is introduced as ‘his wife’. It 
remains unclear who her husband is. 

Senebtysy, begotten of Wahka, wife of Neferrudj 
Seneb (?) (BM 363) 

Senebtysy, daughter of Khuyt (CG 20313) 

Seneferu, daughter of Ibu (CG 20588) 

Seneferu, wife of Ibu (CG 20588) 

Senetmut, grandmother of the ‘carpenter’ 
Sobekhetep (CG 20268) 

Senu, ‘lady of the house’, wife of Wahka (Mar- 
seille 30) 

Senuankh, daughter of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Senuankh, wife of ‘steward’ Ibu, mother of stew- 
ard Ib... (CG 20298) 

Shedu, daughter of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Shedu, ‘his sister’ (Chicago, Field Museum 31672) 

Shetpuy, sister of Wahka (Marseille 30) 

Sobekaa, daughter of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Sobekhetep, ‘Asian woman’ (CG 20550) 
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Sobekhetep, wife of Sobekaa (CG 20550) 

Sobekhetep, wife of Wahka, begotten of Neferyt 
(CG 20200) 

Sobeknakht Anktisi, ‘servant’ (CG 20022) 

Sobeknakht, sister of Henu (CG 20112) 

Sobekhetep, mother of Wahka (Chicago, Field 
Museum 31672) 

Tanetyni, ‘lady of the house’, wife of Wahka, 
daughter of Hetepuy (CG 20043) 

Tanetyni, mother of Sobekhetep, born of Het- 
epuy (CG 20681) 

Tetu, daughter of Neni (CG 20681) 

Tetu, daughter of Iini (CG 20245) 

Tjet, wife of Sobekhetep, daughter of Hut (CG 
20193) 

Tjeti, female servant (Amt) (CG 20549) 

Tjetji, mother of ‘steward’ Dedusobek (CG 20236) 

Ty, mother of Sobekhetep (CG 20193) 

Tya, wife of Iini (CG 20245) 

Wadjet, sister of Wahka (CG 20431) 

Wadjet, mother of Wahka, begotten of Khety 
(CG 20200) 

Wahka, daughter of Neferrudj Seneb(?), born of 
Senebtysy (BM 363) 

Wahka, sister of the ‘carpenter’ Sobekhetep 
(CG 20268) 

Wahka, ‘lady of house’, wife of deputy governor 
Ibu (CG 20022) 

Wahka, wife of ‘steward’ Dedusobek (CG 20236) 

Wahka, daughter of ‘steward’ Dedusobk (CG 
20236) 

Wahka, Asiatic woman (CG 20549) 

Wahka, wife of Wahka (Chicago, Field Museum 
31672) 

Wahka, ‘daughter of a governor’, ‘lady of 
the house’, mother of Neferrudj Seneb 
(BM 363) 

Zatabet, wife of the carpenter Sobekhetep (CG 
20268) 

Zathebet, sister of Ib... (CG 20298) 

Zatiniheret, wife of ‘storeroom overseer’ Wahka 
(CG 20431) 

Zatintef, ‘lady of house’, mother of ‘steward’ 
Kay, wife of steward and ‘deputy governor’ 
Ibu (CG 20022, CG 20599) 

Zatintef, daughter of ‘deputy governor’ Ibu (CG 
20022) 

Zais, daughter of Khuyt(?) (CG 20313) 

Zatiti, ‘female servant’ (Hmt) (CG 20549) 
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Zathathor (Rodin Co. 1305) 


Zatsobek, daughter of 'carpenter' Sobekhetep 


(CG 20268) 
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Abbreviations 

ÁA Agyptologische Abhandlungen 

AAT Agypten und Altes Testament 

AF Agyptologische Forschungen 

ASAE Annales du service des antiquités de l'Egypte 

AV Archáologische Veróffentlichungen 

BASOR Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

BES Bulletin of the Egyptological Seminar, New York 

BIFAO Bulletin de l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale 

BSFE Bulletin de la Société francaise d'Égyptologie; Réunions 
trimestrielles, Communications archéologiques (Paris). 

CdE Chronique d'Egypte 

CG Catalogue Générale, for numbers 20001 to 20780 see H.O. Lange and H. 
Scháfer, Grab- und Denksteine des Mittleren Reiches im Museum von Kairo, 
vol. 4, Berlin 1902. 

CRIPEL Cahiers de Recherches de l'Institut de Papyrologie et d'Égyptologie de Lille 

EA Egyptian Archaeology 

EVO Egitto e Vicino Oriente 

FIFAO Fouilles de l'institut Français d'archéologie orientale 

GM Göttinger Miszellen 

GOF Góttinger Orientforschungen 

HAB Hildesheimer ágyptologische Beitráge 

HÁS Hamburger ágyptologische Studien 

IBAES Internet-Beiträge zur Ägyptologie und Sudanarchäologie 

JARCE Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

JEOL Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch-egyptisch Genootschap Ex Oriente Lux 
(Leiden) 

JSSEA Journal of the Society of the Study of Egyptian Antiquities 

MÄU Münchner Ägyptologische Untersuchungen 

MDAIK Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo (DAIK) 

MKS Middle Kingdom Studies 

OBO Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 

OLA Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 

PMMAEE Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Egyptian Expedition) 
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RdE Revue d'Égyptologie (Paris) 

SAGA Studien zur Archáologie und Geschichte Altágyptens (Heidelberg) 
SASAE Supplément aux ASAE 

SAK Studien zur Altágyptischen Kultur 

SDAIK Sonderschriften des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Abt. Kairo 
UC University College London (Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology) 
ZÁS Zeitschrift für Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 
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The book delivers a history from below for the first half of Egyptian history covering the 
earliest settlements, state formation and the pyramid age. The focus is on the Wadjet 
province, about 350 km south of modern Cairo in Upper Egypt. Here archaeological 
records provide an especially rich dataset for the material culture of farmers. Histories of 
Ancient Egypt have focused heavily on the kings, monuments and inscriptions, while the 
working population is hardly mentioned. The book investigates the life of people far from 
the centres of power. One main aim of the book is the interaction between farmers and 
the ruling classes at the royal residence and locally. How did decisions at the royal centre 
affect the life of ordinary people? A substantial part of the book comprises descriptions of 
single burials and the material culture in the province. 
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